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PREFACE 


The tide of patriotic fervour and moral idealism which swept 
the country with the launching of the civil disobedience move- 
ment on March 12, 1930, had, after a temporary wave caused by 
Gandhiji’s fast of September 1932 {vide Vol. LI), begun rapidly 
to ebb away, and this volume (April 23 to September 15, 1933) 
shows Gandhiji searching for a way of quickening the conscience 
and strengthening the resolve of the people who had to sustain 
both the religious movement against untouchability and the politi- 
cal struggle against foreign rule. Shocked by increasing evidence 
of insincerity or moral lapses on the part of workers engaged in 
Harijan service, Gandhiji attributed their weakness to imperfection 
in himself (p.l32) and undertook a self-purificatory fast of 21 days 
to make himself, through prayerful communion with God, a 
worthier instrument of service. On being released from prison 
at the commencement of the fast, he first suspended and later 
withdrew mass civil disobedience and replaced it by individual 
civil disobedience, which he planned to inaugurate on August 1 
with a march to Ras, a village in Gujarat, after having first dis- 
banded the Ashram at Sabarmati as an act of sacrifice by him 
of “that which is nearest and dearest to me” (p. 303). Unwilling 
to play the undignified “cat-and-mouse game” (p. 425) of arrest and 
release which followed, Gandhiji decided not to court imprison- 
ment during the unexpired portion of the one-year sentence award- 
ed to him on August 4, but, if left free by the Government, “to 
devote this period to Harijan service and if possible to such con- 
structive activities as my health may permit” (p. 426). 

The decision to undertake a self-purificatory fast came to 
Gandhiji with dramatic suddenness in the early hours of April 
30. “A tempest” had “been raging” in his heart for some days 
(p. 74) and for three days prior to the decision he had been 
unable to sleep (p. 76). “The night I got the inspiration”, he 
explained later, “I had a terrible inner struggle. My mind was 
restless. . . . The burden of my responsibility was crushing me.” 
Then, suddenly, after more than an hour of tossing in the bed 
“. . . the Voice came upon me. I listened, made certain that it 
was the Voice, and the struggle ceased” (p. 255). Gandhiji could 
not clearly explain the precise cause of this painful agitation. Some 
shocking cases of moral impurity had come to his notice, it is true, 
but though he admitted that they “must have subconsciously pre- 



pared the ground for the fast” he was unable to lay his “finger 
on any one of those single incidents as having been wholly or 
principally responsible for this sacrifice” (p. 134). Probably things 
had become unbearable to him because he realized his helplessness 
in the face of the extremely slow progress of the anti-untoucha- 
bility reform. Writing to Jawaharlal Nehru on the day after the 
fast was announced, he vividly described the pain in his heart. 
“There is nothing so bad” as the practice of untouchability “in all 
the world”, he said. “And yet I cannot leave religion, and 
therefore Hinduism. My life would be a burden to me, if Hindu- 
ism failed me. . . . Talte it away and nothing remains for me.” 
And unable to “tolerate it with untouchability, the high-and-low 
belief”, he applied the “sovereign remedy” of the fast taught by 
Hinduism itself (p. 96). 

Having fixed the date and hour of commencement, Gandhiji 
sat down to draft the statement which was released a few days 
later. The fast, he explained, was “against nobody in particular 
and against everybody who wants to participate in the joy of it”. 
It Was “a heart-prayer for the purification of self and associates, 
for greater vigilance and watchfulness” (p. 74). He had come to 
realize the magnitude of the evil of untouchability; the fight 
against it, to be effective, required “inward wealth, inward organi- 
zation and inward power, in other words, self-purification”. But 
this “can only come by fasting and prayer. We may not approach 
the God of Truth in the arrogance of strength, but in the 
meekness of the weak and the helpless” (p. 74). For Gandhiji, the 
Harijan movement was, no less than the movement for temple 
reform, a religious movement and “what the reformer should be 
concerned with is a radical change more in the inward spirit 
than in the outward form. If the first is changed, the second will 
take care of itself” (p. 62). Such a movement depended for its 
success not “on the intellectual or material resources of its 
sponsors”, but solely upon the spiritual resources and the best 
known method of adding to these resources was fasting (p. 84). 
Indeed the fast should have come, Gandhiji explained, “at the 
time of the inauguration of the Harijan movement after the 
sealing of the Yeravda Pact” as a kind of “preparatory j/ajna 
(sacrifice)”. Having been thus overdue, it had also become “a 
purificatory yajna”, a penance. But all this, he admitted, was “argu- 
ment after the fact. When I felt that I had received a peremp- 
tory call, I had no such reasoning in front of me. The call simply 
came and overpowered me” (p. 133). When appeals were made 
to Gandhiji by Vallabhbhai Patel, who had tended him for 16 



months in jail with “a mother’s love” (pp. 159 and 166), by 
Rajaji and even by General Smuts, to abandon the proposed 
fast, he eould only assert that there was an overpowering force 
which prevented him from responding (p. 120). Repeating his 
claim that the fast was prompted by G(^, Gandhiji said: “His 
voice has been increasingly audible as years have rolled by. He 
has never forsaken me even in my darkest hour. He has saved 
me often against myself and left me not a vestige of indepen- 
dence. The greater the surrender to Him, the greater has been 
my joy” (p. 121). The decision had the effect of lifting a great 
weight from Gandhiji’s heart. Writing to C. F. Andrews on the 
day of commencement of the fast, he said: “I stand or seem to 
stand calm in the midst of the events that would but for the 
approaching fast have rent me in twain” (p. 150). In the public 
statement issued on the same day, Gandhiji confessed that what- 
ever the fast “may mean for the cause, it will certainly be my 
saving. . . . Without it I would, in all probability, have been 
useless for further service of Harijans, and for that matter, any 
other service” {p. 156). 

The fast, the object of which was self-purification and purifica- 
tion of Hinduism from the filth of untouchability (p. 135), was also 
a means of developing the spirit of anasakti, of non-attachment to 
the body. Advising Mirabchn against carrying a “load of anxiety” 
which was “something radically wrong” and “incompatible 
with a living faith in a living God”, he wrote: “As days pass 
I feel this living presence in every fibre of my vein” (p. 187). 
But Mirabehn was much upset and so was Devdas, Gandhiji’s 
“youngest son and valued comrade’! (p. 120), and for a few 
days even the fountain of Vallabhbhai’s humour “seemed to have 
dried up” (p. 132). It must have been an agonizing situation 
for Gan^iji, but he was sustained by his faith in God and in the 
Gita teaching of surrendering the fruits of works to Him. 

Though the fast was addressed to nobody in particular, 
Gandhiji expected “most from the Ashram” (p. 88), for he looked 
upon it as chiefly his handiwork and loved it in spite of all its 
shortcomings (p. 33). He was, indeed, painfully aware of fre- 
quent tensions among the workers and so many shocking things 
had happened that he told Narandas Gandhi, “there is little 
room for being more shocked than I have already been” (p. 
126). Narandas himself felt the burden of his responsibility too 
heavy and wrote to Gandhiji a “heart-rending” letter about it 
(p. 89). But Gandhiji was determined not to lose heart. “To leave 
the Ashram or to close it down”, he told Narandas, “would be 
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nothing but cowardice” (p. 113). He had striven ceaselessly to 
raise the Ashram inmates to the ethical ideal he had set for 
them and on this occasion, too, he sent detailed instructions 
for the purification of the Ashram (pp. 86-91) and hoped that 
some of the inmates “will have cultivated sufficient fitness” to 
join the chain of indefinite fasts 'which he visualized as a form 
of yajna for the eradication of untouchability (pp. 90, 143 and 
146). The fast, Gandhiji said, was a part of his striving to de- 
serve the love of Ashram workers for him and acquire the 
strength to carry them fonvard. “If I fail in this, I cannot hope 
to succeed in anything else” (p. 113). 

This strong attachment to the Ashram, however, did not 
prevent Gandhiji from sacrificing it when political considerations 
made it necessary to do so. Gandhiji saw that the individual civil 
disobedience which was to replace the mass movement would be 
a prolonged struggle and called for much greater sacrifices than 
the people had hitherto undergone. Being the author of the 
movement, he felt that he was expected to make the greatest 
sacrifice and decided, accordingly, to hand over to the Govern- 
ment the Ashram “for the building of which”, he said in the 
letter communicating his decision to the Government, “I and 
many members have laboured with infinite patience and care 
all these eighteen years. Every head of cattle and every tree has 
its history and sacred associations. They are all members of a 
big family. ... It will not be without a tear that we shall break 
up the family and its activities” (p. 303). The disbandment of 
the Ashram, Gandhiji thought, should lead to greater effort 
and greater dedication on the part of the inmates each of 
whom would now “constitute a walking Ashram” (p. 310). The 
Government refused to take charge of the Ashram a^nd it was 
handed over to the Harijan Sevak Sangh. 

The political circumstances which called for the sacrifice of 
the Ashram tested Gandhiji’s non-attachment as severely as the 
problems connected with the anti-untouchability movement. His 
sudden release from jail on the day of commencement of the 
fast put upon him, “as a seeker after Truth and a man of 
honour, a tremendous burden and strain” (p. 158). He, there- 
fore, assured the Government that he would “not abuse the release” 
and would not take “a single step secretly or openly in further- 
ance of civil disobedience” (p. 159), and also advised the Con- 
gress President to suspend the movement for six weeks. This 
latter step was necessary for the purpose of the fast, too. He had 
intended the fast to be “an uninterrupted twenty-one days’ 



{»ayer” (p. 257} smd did not wish his brain to be occupied by 
any thoughts unconnected with Harijan work (p. 158). If the 
civil disobedience had continued, Gandhiji explained later, he 
would not have been able to bear calmly reports of arrests, lathi- 
charges, etc. (p. 265). His conciliatory gesture, however, found 
no response from the Government. With the help of Ordinance 
Rule it had cowed down the masses and imposed “a kind of dead 
calm” which, Gandhiji said in a letter to C. F. Andrews, “even 
in my bed, isolated though I am from contact with people 
through the orders of doctors, I can’t help sensing” (p. 197). 
When, therefore, after an informal conference held in Poona of 
Congress workers, he sought an inter\'iew with the Viceroy, 
hoping to put up some proposal “that would have been acceptable 
both to the Government and the people” (p. 309), and the request 
was curtly refused on the ground that “the civil disobedience 
movement was “wholly unconstitutional, that there can be no 
compromise with it and that Government cannot enter into any 
negotiations for its withdrawal” (p. 264), Gandhiji was not pre- 
pared for the complete and humiliating surrender which the Govern- 
ment demanded. “I would rather be reduced to dust than sur- 
render”, he said (p. 265). Satyagraha, he explained, “may not 
be given up either because of the weakness of the people taking 
part in it or . . . the seeming victory of the opponent” (p. 295). 
He, therefore, decided to renew the struggle in the revised form 
of individual civil disobedience with effect from August 1 . 
Though the withdrawal of the mass struggle was an admission 
of failure, inasmuch as the masses were not able any longer “to 
suffer the prolonged torture of the Ordinance Rule” (p. 296), 
“individual civil disobedience”, Gandhiji contended, was “an in- 
vincible force” (p. 282). It would be confined to individuals who 
were “prepared to brave all the risks . . . including uttermost 
penury and the loss of all their possessions ... or physical tor- 
ture ...” These men and women “will represent the national 
spirit and the nation’s determination to win independence . . .” 
(pp. 296-7). The decision to replace the mass civil disobedience 
by individual civil disobedience did not thus “proceed from a 
sense of despair, or defeat”; Gandhiji had neither (p. 297). As 
he had explauned in a letter to C. F. Andrews written long before 
the decision was taken: “Time does not count . . . there is a 
certainty of the final triumph of truth, so long as there is some 
living representative of it.” And there were, he was sure, 
many such representatives of truth in India who would “count 
no cost too great for the vindication of truth” (p. 197). 



Gandhiji was arrested on the midni^t of July 31, taken 
to Ycravda Central Prison and there served vrith an order to con- 
fine his movements to the Poona City municipal Unfits and take 
no part in civil disobedience activities. On his refusing to obey 
the order, he was re-arrested and sentenced to a year’s im- 
prisonment on August 4. His request for the usual faciUties 
to carry on Harijan work from jail was refused on the ground 
that on this occasion he was a convicted prisoner and not a prison- 
er of State as before. Gandhiji thereupon went on an indefi- 
nite fast with effect from the noon of August 16. He was un- 
conditionally released on the 23rd after his condition had taken 
a serious turn and was sent to the Sassoon Hospital. For a while 
there, his Ufe seemed to hang in the balance. He felt that he 
would not survive for long, that he “could no longer battle 
with death” and even gave away whatever he had (p. 393). 
“It has all been like a dream” (p. 370), he told Vallabhbhai 
Patel in a letter dictated on that day from his sick-bed in “Pama- 
kuti”, the Poona residence of Premlila Thackersey, where he 
was taken after being discharged from the Sassoon Hospital. It 
took him some time to recover from the feeling of unreality by 
which he was overwhelmed and to decide on the next step. “I 
have been used”, he said in a brief statement in Harijan, “to 
the most uneiyiected things in the course of a very long public 
life,” but this was the most unexpected of them all. “How I shall 
use this life out of prison, I do not know”, he confessed. But 
he W 21 S sure of one thing, namely that “Harijan service will be 
. . . the breath of life for me . . .” (p. 366). For some days Gan- 
dhiji felt himself surrounded by darkness and could not clearly 
see the path of duty before him. At last, after “hard praying 
and thinking”, he decided not to “court imprisonment by offering 
aggressive civil resistance” up to the period of the termination of 
his sentence, a self-imposed restraint which was a bitter cup to 
him (p. 425). 

Doubts had begun to grow about the correctness of Gandhiji’s 
policies from two opposite points of view. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, 
the Liberal leader, felt that the country was losing faith in Gan- 
dhiji’s political method and “another answer” was taking shape 
in people’s minds. It was that civil disobedience, both mass and 
individual, should be replaced by a new policy '‘aiming at con- 
structive national good in legislation, finance and administration”. 
He, therefore, appealed to Gandhiji to retire from the Con- 
gress and leave it free to evolve a new programme (Appendix 
XIII). Gandlfiji was not at all averse to the suggestion. “I would”, 



he said in reply, ** gladly retire from the Clongress and devote 
myself to the development of civil disobe^ence outside the Con- 
gress and to Harijan work”. But he did not know how to do 
it. Performance of duty, he said, was always to him “a llung of 
beauty and a joy for ever. The awful fact, however, has often 
been to know where duty lies” (p. 382). 

From the opposite point of view, Jawaharlal Nehru urged 
Gandhiji to give a more radical accent to Congress policies and 
to remove the confusion which his and M. S. Aney’s statements 
on the question of civil disobedience seemed to have produced 
(Appendix XIV). Gandhiji’s reply was unambiguous and firm, 
in perfect keeping with the bond of affection and mutual under- 
standing which subsisted between them. While agreeing with 
Jawaharlal that “without a material revision of vested interests 
the condition of the masses can never be improved” and about 
the necessity of relating the Indian national movement with 
“progressive iriternationalism”, he admitted that despite this 
“agreement between you and me in the enunciation of ideals, there 
are temperamental differences between us”. He, therefore, con- 
cerned himself “with the conservation of the means and their 
progressive use” (p. 427) and justified all his recent decisions from 
this point of view. And, finally, he assured Jawaharlal that he 
had no sense of defeat in him and that “the hope in me that 
this country of ours is fast marching towards its goal is burning 
as bright as it did in 1920 . . .” (p. 430). 

Replying to a correspondent who had pointed out the incon- 
sistencies between Gandhiji’s views in 1921 and 1932 on the 
questions of intcr-ditiing and intermarriage, he offered the 
famous apologia: “ . . . I am not at all concerned with appear- 
ing to be consistent. . . . What I am concerned with is my 
readiness to obey the call of Truth, my God, from moment to 
moment. ...” He would therefore advise readers who found 
two of his statements at variance “to choose the later of the 
two” (p. 61). 

As the aim of the anti-untouchability movement was the puri- 
fication of Hinduism as a whole, the Harijans had to make their 
own contributions by clean and pure living and by self-reliance in 
working out their own salvation (p. 278). While shaking off their 
sense of helplessness, they should magnify their own faults and “make 
constant efforts to overcome them” (p. 364). 

Chastizing the sanatanists whose behaviour belied their 
philosophy, Gandhiji had this to say on the self-revealing power 
of love: “Love is made of innumerable suns. When one small 



sun cannot remain hidden, how can love? Does a mother ever 
have to go about saying that she loves her child? A child who 
cannot yet speak looks into the eyes of his mother. When their 
eyes meet we can tell from their looks that they are in commu- 
nion with something divine” (p. 171). To social scientists who 
assert the interpersonal non-communicability of inner experience 
this may be a hard saying, but Gandhiji and his people, even as 
a mother and her child, knew how to be “in communion with 
something divine” through mutual rapj>ort at a level deeper than 
the verbal. 



J^OTE TO THE READER 


In reproducing English material, every endeavour has 
been made to adhere strictly to the original. Obvious typo- 
graphical errors have been corrected and words abbreviated in 
the text generally spelt out. Variant spellings of names have, 
however, been retained as in the original. 

Matter in square brackets has been supplied by the Editors. 
Quoted passages, where these are in English, have been set up in 
small type and printed with an indent. Indirect reports of 
speeches and interviews, as also passages which are not by Gan- 
dhiji, have been set up in small type. In reports of speeches and 
interviews slight changes and omissions, where necessary, have 
been made in passages not attributed to Gandhiji. 

While translating from Gujarati and Hindi, efforts have been 
made to achieve fidelity and also readability in English. Where 
English translations are available, they have been used with 
such changes as were necessary to bring them into conformity with 
the original. 

The date of an item has been indicated at the top right-hand 
corner; if the original is undated, the inferred date is supplied 
within square brackets, the reasons being given where neces- 
sary. The date given at the end of an item alongside the 
source is that of publication. The writings are placed under the 
date of publication, except where they carry a date-line or 
where the date of writing has special significance and is ascer- 
tainable. 

References to Volume I of this series are to the January 
1969 edition. 

In the source-line, the symbol S.N. stands for documents 
available in the Sabarmati Sangrahalaya, Ahmedabad; G.N. 
refers to documents, M.M.U. to the reels of the Mobile Micro- 
film Unit and S.G. to the photostats of the Sevagram Collection 
available in the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi and Sangrahalaya, New 
Delhi; C.W. denotes documents secured by the Collected Works 
of Mahatma Gandhi. 

The Appendices provide background material relevant to 
the text. A list of sources and a chronology for the period covered 
by the volume are also provided at the end. 
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1. ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS^ 

More about Temple entry- 

There is no doubt whatever that anyone who lias no faith 
in image-worship is not entitled to participate in the movement 
for temple entry. No purpose would be served by allowing 
Harijans a right to have darshan^ from the spots you ha\’e indicated 
in the maps. Only those restrictions should be applied to Harijans 
as are applied to the other Hindus. If the public lias any objec- 
tion to it, it would be better not to permit Harijans to enter the 
temples just now. If the trustees are keen on performing shuddhi^ 
of the images, they are entitled to do so. Before Harijans enter a 
temple they should of course be instructed about the general 
restrictions. In brief, 1 am clearly of the view that in the matter 
of temple entry coercion lias no place at all. It is improper to 
force entry of Harijans into a temple vv^herc a majority of the 
worshippers arc opposed to it. If the worshippers approve of 
it, Harijans may certainly visit it. In any case, only those Harijans 
who al:)ide by the rules applied to the general public are entitled 
to temple entry. 

True Majority^ 

1 had recognized the difliculty about the majority at the 
very time the Bill was placed before me. 1 had told Rajaji that 
51 per cent would not be proper. 1 had even suggested an amend- 
ment to it, for, 1 am clearly of the view that the great reform 
we arc trying to bring about cannot become universal so long as 
there is no clear majority. And all of you would have noticed 
that for that very reason I have tried to accommodate the senti- 
ments of even a lone opponent. For, what looks like a superstition 
to me may be a matter of life and death to him. His temple 
may be so dear to him that he regards it his all and it may be 
his honest belief that the darshan miglit have no efficacy if he 

' This appeared under the title “From the Mail-bag’*. 

2 A correspondent liad asked several questions regarding temple entry, and 
had offered some suggestions. 

^ Sight of a person, place or thing 

^ Purification 

^ The corresfX)ndcnt, C. F. Andrews, had proposed a 66 per cent majority 
for the Temple entr>' Bill. For Gandhiji’s origiiial letter, vide Vol. LIV, p. 389. 
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were to have it standing by the side of a Harijan. Hence my 
suggestion that he may be given a separate time and the temple 
may undergo shuddhi ibr his sake. 

I have made this and many other suggestions, l^ut I do not 
wish to discuss them any more just now. When the Bill comes 
before tlie committee, no reformer would hesitate to accept the 
amendment regarding the strength of majority and any others 
that deserve to be introduced. Of course, he would not compro- 
mise on principles on any account. 

Inter-dining and Inter-caste Marriages' 

These two measures arc not at all related to untouchability. 
No one is an untouchable in my eyes. But, Ibr that reason, is 
there any justice in suggesting that i should either sit down for 
a meal with one whom 1 do not regard as untoucliablc or marry 
my son or dauglitcr to such a one? Both these things are a matter 
of personal preference and individual riglit. But it is not a 
matter of right to regard any man as untouchable because of his 
birtli. That is a gross injustice and heinous sin. 

Harijans Don't Care- 

The question is not what they demand. The point is w^hat 
we owe to them and what we l:ave promised them in the open 
convention^ of tiie Hindu world in Bombay held under the president- 
ship of Malaviyaji. We have made a promise to admit Harijans 
into temples and Hindus have pledged to lay down their lives to 
tliat end, i(‘ necessary. J3o you remember the statement in Malm- 
bharala'i “Place truth in one scale and a thousand rez/z/r/.v in the 
other. The scale of truth will always be lower.'' It is unbearable 
that we should break our promises to the Harijans and to God. 

I shudder at the mere thought. We can be patient with the 
sanatanists, we can plead with them, implore them, but how can 
we give up the matter of temple entry ? 

You say that things would sort themselves out once we edu- 
cate the Harijans. But then caste Hindus themselves need to be 
educated as mucli. Not that there is no education today. But 
the great misfortune is that it is wrong education that is being 
given. The wTong education has given us wrong lessons. It 

' A correspoadent had suggested that inter-dining and inter-caste mar- 
riages would remove untouchability. 

^ The correspondent, Moti Lai Roy, had argued that Harijans did not 
care for temple entry. For Gandhiji’s original letter, videVo\. LIV, pp. 440-2. 

Held on September 25, 1932; vide Vol. LI, p. 139. 
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leaches us "that adharma is dharma, that sanctimoniousness is 
religion, that supcrsiiuon is knowledge, that inlolcrancc is kind- 
ness, that indulgence is restraint. And that the interprelation of 
the Sliastras consists not in understanding their simple and straight- 
forward meaning but in arbiiiarily Ibrcing on them a far-fetched 
and pci \ erse meaning. First of all tliis wrong education will have 
U) be wiped out. 

Tin: Saml. 'Iiiing ovi.r Again ^ 

Have you foigotten that at Kt>mbay we made a promise to the 
liaiijans without tlieir asking for it? And what is the sense in 
saying iluii Harijaus lia\e not demanded? Tii many j)laees, the 
])()or, dowiuroddeii, crii>lied ilarijans do not ask Ibr scliools, they 
luivc no courage to ask lor wells; nor do they tlemaiul any other 
rights. And so, does it behove us to say iliat we will grant them 
notliing till they ask lor it. We !ia\e been ritling on their shoulders, 
h Would be euoiigh if we got olf. 'Flu'se poor creatures liave been 
so oj)})resscd that 'Wen if we got olf they would not liiid the 
burden gv>ne. IJut is it any justification to coiilimie to ride on tliem? 

[From (jiijarati J 
II:n ijriUbandiiu, 21 )- 1-1 933 

2. WAIIWLXG TO ME 

I do not wisli to give the name of ilie autlior of lliis^. But 
e\ e]A’l)ody knows him. He is one of the sincert* seiAants of the 
country and has rendered exi epuioiial scr\'ice to the cause of 
Haiijans. 1, ihcrcrurc, wish that everybody should read this 
letter carefully. I read it twice over, ajid poiid('red over it. 'I’lie 
correspondent's w'arning is justified, and timely, d'he fear he has 
exprer^sed may ex'cn juove true. 

If that hapj^en-^, 1 will not n*j)eiit. It will not be tlie first 
time that 'Alan proposes, (lod d:sj)Ose;f’ will ha\'e been proved 
true. Ood, tiiovigh He ordains everything, takes i csponsiljility 

' The eoiit’e «>n(h-nt. P. N. Sankai aa,;ray:ir».i Iyer, had staled that Ilari- 
jari'i were not hoth('r< d alxait teiiiplr ( ntjy at all and that lie \^•as only er>ri- 
ceiitralinu: on educaiini^ tliCni. i or Ganrlliiji’s oiTo'nal 1# tier, lidc Vol. LIV, 
p{). 44a-6. 

^ riie extracts from the corrcsj)ondenl’s I'^tter preceding (dandliiji’s com- 
mc’its are not translated in're. 'I’he author had stated that tlie antI-untou( li- 
ability movf'mcnt Ijeint' carried on in (iandhiji’s name was in effect perpo 
tuatin'T the Ilarijans’ sejjaratinn from the Hindu fold. 
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for nothing; otherwise I would throw all responsibility on Him 
and disclaim any for myself. At the most I would accept responsi- 
bility only for approving of a suggestion made by an Antyaja friend 
to substitute the word 'Antyaja' by the sweeter one ‘Harijan’. I 
will not mind if the slogan ‘Jai to Antyajas' is replaced by ‘Jai 
to Harijans’. 

The sanatanists assert that the Antyajas have been a distinct 
class from time immemorial and say that they will sacrifice 
their lives to keep them -so. I have been praying to God, and per- 
suading others also to pray, to grant me the strength to sacrifice 
my life to secure their assimilation into the Hindu fold and end 
their separation. I'he sanatanist friends have been striving to 
perpetuate the separation of Antyajas and are prepared to accept 
responsibility for the consequences. The question of responsibi- 
lity, therefore, does not arise. 

It would be far better that Harijans should fight savama Hindus 
than that they should for ever remain wretched slaves and depen- 
dent on savarna Hindus, living on their goodwill and eating their 
leftovers. Neither Dr. Ambedkar nor Rao Bahadur Srinivasan 
needs my help to prepare for such a fight. Time has been doing its 
work. It has brought forth these two i'riends and will bring forth 
many more like them, if, that is, savarna Hindus do not do their duty. 

What had been happening before our eyes would not have 
ceased to happen by our pretending that it was not happen- 
ing. A snake in the house will not run away by our pretend- 
ing that it was not there. A disease does not get cured by our 
ignoring it. I look upon myself as a wise vaid in this matter. My 
diagnosis is quite correct, and the remedy I have prescribed 
is also the most appropriate for this particular disease. I have 
no doubt at all that if it is applied the disease is bound to be 
cured. What can the vaid do, however, if the patient does not 
apply the remedy? At the most he may start an indefinite fast 
at the patient’s residence. Indeed the vaid is getting ready to do 
so. Only, he must make himself fit to undertake such a fast. The 
moment he becomes so he will not be held back by anybody. 

It is not the Harijans who have got the disease; if they 
have got any, the cause of it is the savarna Hindus. It is the latter 
who have got the disease. But they deny that they have and 
threaten the vaid for his diagnosis. But the vaid will not hold 
his tongue. He has been shouting at the top of his voice, ‘Take 
care, the house is on fire.’ 

What is ordained, however, cannot be prevented. Nobody 
has been able to do so. If Hinduism is ordained to perish, what 
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can anybody do? One’s sense of right and wrong is condi- 
tioned by one’s past karmas. And past karmas mean the future. 
savama Hindus will be prompted to do what is in keeping with the 
future that is ordained for them. How can one, therefore, blame 
them either? 

I would, therefore, suggest to this servant of the country that 
he should not lose patience, nor his appetite or sleep, but should 
go on doing his duty with single-minded devotion. He will pro- 
bably say, and rightly, that he felt it was his duty to warn me 
and that having discharged it, he felt relieved. In that case 
there is no need for me to console him. He has done well in- 
deed to warn me. I will be and remain more vigilant. As to my 
path, I see it clear before me and will take care not to stray 
from it. My aim is the same as that of this servant of the coun- 
try. Like him, I, too, do not want the Harijans to become a 
separate sect. I do not wish even in my dreams to be the 
Acharya of such a new sect. I wish to become and die as a true 
servant of the Hindus and, therefore, of the Harijans, of India 
and, therefore, of Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Parsis, Christians, Jews 
and all others. 

The warning, however, given by this servant of the coun- 
try is as much for the sanatanists as it is for me. Will they 
heed it? 

[From Gujarati] 

Harijanbandhu, 23-4-1933 


3. HARIJAN SCHOOLS IN KATHIAWAR 

Shri Mulchand Parekh, secretary of Kathiawar Harijan 
Committee, had suggested to me that I should write something 
about Harijan schools, etc., in the Harijanbandhu. Thereupon I 
asked for a report of their activities. He has sent the following 
report' : 


' Not translated here. Under the auspices of the Kathiawar Harijan 
Samiti, 23 Harijan schools were functioning at various places in Kathiawar 
and giving education to 1648 Harijan pupils. But due to paucity of funds, 
the Samiti had decided to close down the schook. Gandhiji had then instruc- 
ted them not to do so and on his advice the Samiti had issued a public appeal 
for funds. They had collected Rs. 7,000, but still needed another Rs. 3,000, 
to run the schook for a year. 
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I have already expressed my opinion. Not a single one of 
tliose schools and ashrams which already exist should close down 
for want of funds. If there are only a handful of workers, they 
should sell their property and sell themselves even to keep the 
institutions going. If there arc such financial difficulties, they 
indicate that the people of Kathiawar have no interest in Harijan 
welfare or they do not trust the workers. Whatever the truth, 
the only way to create such interest or trust is the workers’ self- 
sacrifice. 

I hear suggestions of collecting funds from outside Kathia- 
war, from a place as far off as Africa. It is shameful if we have 
to do that. Those Kathiawaris who reside abroad should keep 
themselves informed of such philanthropic organizations and 
they should send contributions without being asked. Organiza- 
tions like Kathiawar Harijan Samiti can easily subsist if every 
rich Kathiawari puts aside 10 per cent or whatever portion of 
his earnings he thinks proper for rendering such help. 

The proper thing is that the local Kathiawaris should take 
interest in such organizations and identify themselves with them. 
It is really sliameful on our part to have to trouble an old man 
like Abbas Saheb to help us collect funds. I, therefore, hope that 
after reading Shri Mulchand Piirekh’s statement people will send 
their donations unasked and ensure the survival of the organizations. 

[From Gujarati] 

Harijanbandku, 23-4-1933 


4. COMPLAINT AGAINST WOMEN 

I give below the gist of what a Harijan from Karachi has 
written to me, retaining his broken language as far as pos- 
sible : 

The sense of pollution through touch is much stronger 
among women. More so against the Dhed Harijans. They 
throw down to them stale, dirty, rotten left-over food. The 
women believe that only stale and rotten food should be 
given to the Bhangis. They are convinced that this is 
proper. The Bhangi men and women as a matter of course 
believe that they are getting their morning meal in return 
for their scavenging work. If the Hindu society stops giving 
rotten food to the Bhangi and the other communities, I can 
humbly say that pollution will disappear from the women. 
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You will have to plead further with women to shed the 

superstitious notion of pollution through touch. 

I have given the above as the substance of a long letter. Un- 
touchability will not be eradicated merely by women giving good 
food to the Harijan brethren instead of left-overs, but if they did that, 
certainly it would be said that the women had some compassion 
in their hearts. The complaint against women is a genuine 
one. If they wish, they can forthwith effect this reform. This 
does not involve a question of money but only a change of 
heart. The woman in whose heart God dwells can readily ac- 
cept a Harijan as a fellow-being. The students of Debra Dun had 
raised the same question and what I wrote’ in reply to it applies 
here also. By controlling their palate, the women can give a 
clean share of food to the Harijans without adding to the ex- 
pense by a single pie. I have a childhood memory. Many times 
my mother ate after feeding a sadhu. She would serve out 
lovingly what she herself was to eat and having fed him thus she 
would take her meal and feel rewarded. Similarly, how nice it 
would be if women took out the share for the Harijans first and 
then served the others! In this case, a Harijan ceases to be a 
beggar but becomes a family member or a guest. She would 
feed him lovingly and merely by doing this she would make 
that Harijan clean. Instead of proudly throwing food from up- 
stairs, she would hand over the food herself to the Bhangi and, 
if she found his hands dirty, she would ask him to clean them. 
If he does not have clean clothes, she would provide them. She 
would buy utensils for him or would give him only dry and un- 
cooked food or would increase his wages. When a Bhangi deve- 
lops self-respect he will, like others, accept payment only. Before 
such a time comes, I have suggested only interim reforms. 
Many reforms will occur to women themselves when they have 
had a change of heart, when the ghost of untouchability has 
been exorcized and when the feeling that Harijans are inferior is 
removed. Without waiting for anyone to take up this work on 
a large scale, a woman who feels the need for this reform should 
make a beginning with herself and then invite her neighbours 
to join her. 

[From Gujarati] 

Harijanbandhu, 23-4-1933 


‘ rtde Vol. LIV, pp. 264-6. 



5. LETTER TO M. V. S. RAMAN 


Yeravda Central Prison*, 
April 23, 1933 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I have your letter together with your pamphlet. It is a most 
difficult thing for me to apply my mind to anything outside my 
present work which takes up the whole of my time. You will 
therefore please forgive me, if I cannot give you any opinion 
about your project. 

Tours sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi 

SjT. M. V. S. Raman 

Director, Universal U. Uniformity 

30 Kamakshijosyar Street, Kumbhakonam 

From a photostat: C.W. 9678. Courtesy: M. V. S. Raman 


6. LETTER TO B? 


April 23, 1933 

MY DEAR . . . , 

Your letter of 18th April. It is utterly unworthy of belief. 
N.^ was with me when I read your letter and I asked her 
whether in her opinion when she was playing with fire you were 
untouched by it and she said point blank ‘No’. I know of no 
young man — and I have known hundreds, if not thousands — who 
having strayed had not deceived himself as you seem to have. 
For I gather from your letter that all the time you were with 
N. you were unmoved by any animal passion whatsoever. 
This is impossible for any person who is not utterly impotent 
or who is not a God, and I suppose that you are neither the 

* Also called by Gandhiji Yeravda Mandir, that is, Yeravda Temple. This 
place-name is not reproduced in subsequent items. 

2 The name has been omitted. 

3 An American woman who later stayed at Sabarmati Ashram for some 
time; the name in this and the subsequent items, however, has been omitted. 

8 
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one nor the other. You should get rid of thb self-deception alto- 
gether, if you will be a true man. You were no baby, nor was 
N. playing the part of mother when she forgot herself and 
the limitations of sex that God has imposed upon us human 
beings. 

I would therefore strongly advise you to give up all senti- 
mentality, to become a practical man and giv'c yourself truly to 
Harijan service, whereas you were before now merely playing 
at it. 

Yours sinctrtly. 

From a copy: S.N. 19035 


7. LETTER TO SATIS CHANDRA DAS GUPTA 

April 23, 1933 

DEAR SATISBABU, 

I have your postcard and your letter, both received the 
same day. What correction would you send me now about your 
wire?* I think the thing is all forgotten, and for the sake of truth 
what is now necessary is not a correction which is unwanted, but 
mental alertness which will not be satisfied with unsifted facts or 
loose arguments or expressions based upon those facts. It is not 
possible for me to prove with perfect logic that the extent of un- 
touchability in Madras is much greater than in Bengal. But for 
our purpose, i.e., for the reformer who wants to get at the root 
of the evil and to serve only truth, it is a completely proved pro- 
position that untouchability is by far the greatest in the South, 
because there it is not the caste Hindus on the one side and un- 
touchables on the other, but Brahmins on the one side and non- 
Brahmins on the other. Non-Brahmins include all Hindus and 
all the non-Brahmins arc undoubtedly untouchables, not perhaps 
in accordance with the definition of the Franchise Committee or 
the Census Commissioner, but most decidedly according to our 
definition. There is untouchability as to water, as to food and 
as to temple-going between Brahmins and non-Brahmins. But 
there are grades of untouchability, the bottom list containing the 
unseeable, who not only must not be seen but whose voice even 
must not be heard by the Brahmins. The temples are not ar- 
ranged in the South as in the North. There, there are barriers 


« Vide Vol. LIV, pp. 116-7. 
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me. N4y programme, I claim, is a deduction from the satyagraha 
of my conception. It is, therefore, likely that if there was any such 
vital activity favouring the growth of satyagralia, it would not 
escape me. 

1 am painfully conscious of the fact that my programme has 
not made a general appeal to the Congress intelligentsia. 1 have 
already pointed out that the reason for the apathy of Congressmen 
is not to be sought in any inherent defect in the programme, but 
that it is due to the want of a living faith in ahimsa. What can 
be more patent than that we should have complete communal 
harmony, eradication of untouchabiiity, sacrifice of the drink reve- 
nue by the closing of liquor-shops and the replacement of mill-cloth 
by khadi? I suggest that non-violent swaraj is impossible if Hin- 
dus, Muslims and others do not shed their mutual distrust and do 
not live as blood brothers, if Hindus do not purify themselves by 
removing the curse of untouchabiiity and thus establish intimate 
contact with those whom they have for ages put Ijcyond the pale 
of society, if the wealthy men and women of India will not tax 
themselves so that the poor who are helpless victims of the drink 
and drug habit may have the temptation removed from them by the 
closing of drink and drug shops, and, lastly, if wc all will not iden- 
tify ourselves with the semi-starved millions by giving up the taste 
for mill-cloth and revert to khadi produced by the many million 
hands in the cottages of India. In all that has been written against 
the constructive programme, I have not come across a single con- 
vincing argtiment against either its intrinsic merit or its merit in 
terms of non-violent swaraj. I make bold to say that if all Con- 
gfressmen concentrate themselves on this constructive programme, wc 
shall soon have the requisite non-violent atmosphere throughout the 
length and breadth of the land for ccnt-per-cent satyagraha. 

Take the peasant action suggested by Dr. Ix)hia as a possible 
new programme. I regret to have to say that in most cases the 
peasants arc not being educated for non-violent action. They 
are being kept in a state of perpetual excitement and made to 
entertain hopes which can never be fulfilled without a violent con- 
flict. The same may safely be said about labour. My own experi- 
ence tells me that both the peasantry and labour can be organized 
for effective non-violent action, if Congressmen honestly work for it. 
But they cannot, if they have no foith in the ultimate success of non- 
violgnt action. All tliat is required is the proper education of the 
peasantry and labour. They need to be informed that if they are 
properly organized they have more wealth and resources through their 
labour than the capitalists through their money. Only capitalists 
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have control over the money market, labour ha$ not over its 
l^iour market, although if labour had been well served by its chosen 
leaders it would have become conscious of the irresistible power 
that comes from proper instruction in non-violence. Instead, 
labour in many cases is being taught to rely on coercive methods 
to compel compliance with its demands. 'Fhe kind of training that 
labour generally receives today leaves it in ignorance, and relies 
upon >dolence as the ultimate sanction. Thus it is not possible 
for me to regard the present peasant or labour activity as a new 
programme for the preparation of satyagraha. 

Indeed what I see around me is not preparation for a non- 
N'iolent campaign hut for an outbreak of violence, however uncon- 
scious or unintended it may lie. If I was invited to hold myself 
responsible for this ending to the past twenty years’ effort, I should 
have no hesitation in pleading guilty. Have I not said as much 
already in these columns? But my admission will not take us 
anywhere, unless it results in the retracing of our steps, the undoing 
of the wrong already done. This means having a reasoned faith in 
the non-violent method as the only means of gaining complete 
independence. When we have that faith, all bickerings within the 
Congress will cease, there will l)e no longer an ungainly scramble 
for j>ower, and there will be mutual help instead of mutual mud- 
flinging. But it may he that Congressmen have come to believe 
that non-violence of my definition is played out or is not possible 
of attainment. In that case there should l>e a conference, for- 
mal or informal, lietween all Congress groups or a special meet- 
ing of the A. I. C. C. to consider the question whether time has not 
come to revise the policy of non-violence and the consequent con- 
structive pro^amme, and to find out and frame a programme in 
consonance with and answering the present temper of Ckmgressmcn. 
It is up to every Congressman to carry on a fierce search inward 
and deal with this central problem. It is not safe or dignified for 
the Congress to follow the policy of driA. I would like such a 
meeting to forget that the memlicrs belong to different groups and 
to remember that they are first and last servants of the nation 
pledged to fight the nation’s battle of freedom witli one mind. 
The Congress today is a house dis'ided against itself. It must 
not be. 

Abbottabad, July 19, 1939 
Harijan, 29-7-1939 



15. STATEMENT TO THE PRESS^ 


Abbottabad, 

July 19, 1939 

I observe from the Press that the hunger*striking prisoners* 
have sent me a letter and also made a public appeal. There is no 
doubt that they have public opinion solidly behind them. I would 
beseech them to be satisfied with this backing and to give up the 
hunger-strike. They are brave. I suggest to them that their hun- 
ger-strike is misplaced and is no part of their bravery. Let them 
bravely suffer till public opinion makes the Government release 
them. They may rely upon my doing all I can to secure their 
release in an honourable manner. 

Harijan, 22-7-1939 


16. LETTER TO AMRIT K.iUR 


Abbottabad, 

July 20, 1959 


MY DEAR IDIOT, 

Your Hindi continues to be good. 

I await your further letter about Dhami*. How I wish you 
could find out the truth about this affair! It is bad in every 
way. 

I am sorry to have to tell you that 1 had to withdraw accept- 
ance of State hospitality in Kashmir. Tlie people won’t tolerate 
any such thing. Hiis is unfortunate. But I did not want to 
create bitterness. I therefore yielded. So I shall be the people’s 
guest, whatever that may mean. Your programme need not suffer 
any alteration. You wiU be Haksar’s guest though you will stay 

* llie itatement appeared under “Notes", tub-dtk, **Give up Hunger- 
strike". It was also published in 7br HmA, 20-7-1939. 

*In Bengal; mdr "Telegram to Rajendra Prasad", p. 1. 

* A hill Stale, 22 kilometres from Simla, where, on July 17, police had 
opened lire on a crowd that attempted to march into the Palace of Rana Saheb 
to present a pedtioii seddng redras of dieir grievances. Ftdr also "Minority 
Administration", pp. 14-7, and "Lessen of Dhami", pp. 45-S. 
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IS 


«ri^ me. Only I would Kite you to |Nrecede me if only by a day. 
AU diiSy of course, if Dhami can spare you. That affair must 
odicvpy the first place with you. 

Nirmala*, Kanara's mother, comes here today to fetch Kanam. 

Here is another letter fiom Balvantsinha. So you vnll see 
he is getting on. lam glad Sardarsaheb has taken everything in 
good part. You will send the letter as before to Segaon with in- 
structions to pass on to Kishorelal and Surendra. 

The weather continues to be hot although we had a good 
shower. 

Love. 

Tyrant 

From the original: C.W. 3931. C.ourtei>-: Amrit Kaur. AIm G.N. 7240 


17. LETTER TO DUNICHANP 


Abbottabad, 
July 20, 1939 

DEAR LALA DUNICHAND*, 

It is no want of time that prevents me from going to the Pun- 
jab. But 1 fi^l utterly powerless to do any good. In other words, 
it is lack of confidence that keeps me. 

Tours smcmfyt 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a photostat: G.N. 5585 


18. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 


Abbottabad, 
July 21, 1939 


aiY DEAR miOT, 

1 don’t like this persistent sadness about you. It is so incon- 
ustent with faith in God, faith in human nature, faith in unbreak- 
able firiendship. Ho%vever, enough of argument. The sadneu will 
go in time. 


*Ramdai Gandhi’s wife; also called Nimu 
* Member, Punjab Legislative Assembly 
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The visit to Kashonir stands cancelled. I am not Sony. 1 
hope to leave here on 26th for Wardha. The Working Commit- 
tee mil meet there. Hence I am likely to be a fixture in Segaon 
for some time at least, 1 hope till the Congress time. Will you jmn 
the party or join me in August early ? 

Dhami is a bad thing. 1 hope you will reach the truth. 
Why not see the Rana yourself? Study and pursue this case to 
the end. I am writing on it. You will have a typed copy. 

Love. 

TvaAirr 

From the original: C.W. 3932. Courtesy: Amrit Kaur. Abo G.N. 7241 


19. MINORITY ADMINISTRATION 

The Chief of Chamba is a minor. The State is therefore 
under direct British administration. And the administrator acts 
virtually as the Chief and exerci.ses all his powers. A correspondent 
from C%amba writes: 

Ours b a minority*admiimiercd State being directly under the con* 
tnd of the Paranmunt Power. We have been pressing for the repeal of 
the libcrty'penalising laws urhich have been enforced during the minority 
admumtration, and we do wish that popular dement be introduced 
ill the temporary adniinUtrativc council at least during the minority of 
Uie Rsiia. . . .' In a case like ou» the Paramount Power cannot say 
that it can’t intervene. If it has to safeguard the rights of the Ruler, 
has it not any liability towanls tite people? . . Will you throw some 
light on the question? 

The question is pertinent. Tliere is no reason whatsoever why 
the people of administered States should not enjoy all the liberty 
that those in British India enjoy. Indeed a wise and liberal-minded 
administrator of a State has within his jurisdiction greater opportu- 
nity for doing good than one in British India proper. A State 
administrator has much greater latitude than an official woridng 
under the routine of a Province. The latter is subject to a series 
of superiors and has only limited powers. An administrator of a 
State is much more than a Governor in his own little State. He is 
subject only to general supervision of the Resident of the ^ency to 
which his State belongs. Therefore there U no excuse whatsoever 

Omhiioiw M in the lourae 
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Ibr any misrule or failure of justice in administered States, if 
the Paramount Power’s policy is declared in unambiguous terms 
and followed in its entirety. But if the administration is not all it 
should be, it shows that there is no we.U>defmed policy of the Para* 
mount Power so far as the people of the States are concerned. 
There is no insistence on the ri^t being done by the States towards 
their people. There should be no such thing as policy of non* 
interference by the Paramount Power in so far as the elementary 
rights of the people are concerned. The policy of non-interference 
can remain unchallenged only so long as tlie States people are 
ignorant of their strength. But there is nowadays too much con- 
sciousness among the people of the States to permit of the policy of 
non-interference being successful any longer. Denial of justice in 
administered States should be unthinkable. Let the people of 
Cliamba publish unvarnished facts about the state of things tliere. 
1 have little doubt that if there is any injustice done there, force 
of public opinion will secure the needed redress. 

Absence of declared policy by the Paramount Power about the 
rights of the people of die States is perhaps glaringly demonstrated 
by the happenings in tlie little hill State of Dhami. The shout- 
ing that took place there would have been impossible if Uie policy 
of the Paramount Power was known. The communique issued by 
tlie Political Agent should not be tlic last word on tlie tragedy. 
He had no material before him to enable him to form a correct 
judgment. Every such firing should lx; followed up by an open, 
quick, judicial inquiry. The Chiefs who get easily frightened and 
resort to firing ought not to possess the {xiwer they have today over 
the lives of their subjects. But tlie public who have to form an 
opinion do not have a fair chance of doing so. They cannot set up 
an authoritative inquiry. And a Political Agent's communique is 
no true guide. Take the Dhami communique. I need not chal- 
lenge the statements made in it. For aught 1 know every word 
in it may be true. But it cannot command implicit confidence. 
In its very nature, it is a one-sided document. The Political 
Agent can produce no legal proof in support of his statements. He 
does not give the sources of his information. To inspire confi- 
dence there should be a judicial enquiry carrying necessary conse- 
quences for the wrongdoer or doers whether the wrong done is on 
the part of the State or the people. Thus, if the people sought to 
overwhelm the Rana, it was undoubtedly wrong as it was if tliere 
was defiance o( the order against Shri Bhagmal. It was wrong too 
if outsiders joined the alleged demonstratimi. Ihe lightning ulti-. 
matum, if it was that, was a fueposterous thing deserving severe 
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coDdemnation. Respminble government is made of sterner stuff. 
If the firindpality consists of only 5,000 persons and the revenue is 
Rs. 30,000, responsible government is a meaningless term. If 
pecq>le in every principality ivill take the law into their own hands, 
they will do irreparable damage to the cause. The All-India 
States Conference is there to guide them. Every Praja Mandal 
should put itself under its guidance in order to enable it to frame 
its case for freedom. There seems to be little doubt that there has 
been undue haste on the people’s side. 

But what about the Rana? Has he been dealing justly by his 
people? Was he really in danger of his life to warrant firing in 
self-defence? Every crowd is not necessarily a hostile crowd. 
Firing ought not to be treated lightly. Human life should have 
the same value in a State as in British India. Every firing should 
be followed by the closest scrutiny and by suitable action both of 
a punitive and of a preventive character. It is the duty of the 
Paramount Power to deprive Chiefs of povwrs of which they do 
not know judicious use. The whole question regarding the place 
of the States in Greater India requires overhauling. 

A new epoch has come replacing the old. Witli the change 
of the times there must be a change in the manners of all parties — 
the Paramount Power, the Princes, their people, and last but not 
least the Congress if it survives the internal crisis that has over- 
taken it. It will lie a mistake for the Paramount Power or the 
Princes to ignore the Congress, a body under whose shadow the 
people of the States from the commencement have been accus- 
tomed to grow and flourish. The Congress must guide them. Any 
resenting by the Princes or the Paramount Power of guidance of 
the people by the Congress must result in an inevitable but wholly 
unnecessary clash. How can people who are one in blood and 
bound together by the closest social and economic ties be artificially 
kept apart for any length time? Instead of suspecting or 
fearing die Congress, surely the proper thing for aH concerned 
is to welcome the Gmsgress aid whenever it is available for the 
common good cd* both the Princes and the people. 

No doubt the Congress will have to recognize its own limita- 
dons. It can hope to work with eflect cmly if its work is of a 
friendly and peaceful nature. It has to ludd the scales evenly 
betilveen parties. It must avoid all show c£ force or coercion. 
Thilk the reported participation by non-Ittiami-ites in the demon- 
stradon should have been impossil^ under the Congress aegis. Tlie 
Congress influence can be efibcdvely exerdied only if it reudns its 
non-vkdenoe. Its only cafutal is its moral ai^ority. Any odier 
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podtion must lead to internecine feud and bloodslted. Dhami 
has a lesson which Congressmen have to take to heart. This 1 say 
quite apart from the admitted fact that we do not yet know exact* 
ly what happened and where the blame actually lay. In the 
absence of a proper judicial inquiry, right action becomes impos* 
sible. 

Abbottabad, July 22, 1939 
Hanjan, 29-7-1939 


20. STATEMEJfT TO THE PRESS 


Abbottabad, 
July 22, 1939 

1 regret to say that for unavoidable reasons 1 have been ob- 
liged to cancel my Kashmir visit. I must apologize to those who 
were led to expect my visit to India’s fairyland.* 

The Hindu, 22-7-1939 


21. LETTER TO PRABHAVATl 


Abbottabad, 
July 22, 1939 

CHI. PRABHA, 

Your letter arrived here yesterday via Peshawar. It is all right 
that you wrote to Rajen Babu, but you must improve your health. 
Otherwise you will not lie of any use at all. Why do you keep 
worrying? We are leaving this place on the 26th and shall reach 
Segaon on the 28th. Could you not come to Segaon by that time? 

Rajkumari is in Simla. Her address is: Manorville, Simla. 
She will perhaps come to Segaon when I go there. Amtul Salaam 
is at Sabarmati. Lilavati has joined New Era School, Bombay. 
Balkoba^ is in Vadilal Sarabhai Sanatorium, Panchgani, and 
Krishnachandra is there with him. Sushila will stay on in Delhi 
and gain more experience in her old hospital for a month. After 
that she will go to Segaon. Nimu came here two days ago. She 
will return to Dchra Dun tomorrow with Kanam. After that she 

t Vide abo “Letter to Jawaharlal Nehru’’, pp. 42-3. 

>Balkrishna Bhave 


70-2 
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too will go over to Segaon. Balvanlsioha is getting experience 
in a dairy near Lahore. 

BUuik^Jnm 

Bapo 

From a pbotofUt of the Gujarati: G.N. 3534 


22, Mr NOTES 

How TO Attain Truth 

Lah Bibmde, Chashma Baadt, Cosh Band 

Car Nabiai Sim Haq, Bar Ma Bihhand 

Keep your lips, eyes and ears closed and laugh at me then if you 
do not reach the heart of Truth. 

This is a couplet by Maulana Rumi. Off and on Chaman 
Kavi of Kutcli sends me such valuable verses. Wiien I was at Raj- 
kot, he sent me the above verse along witlt its meaning. 1 liked it 
so much that I wanted to place it before the readers of Harijanbandhu. 
At times when we talk nonsense, listen to falsehood or filth and 
look at objectionable things, this couplet ought to pierce our 
heart like a pointed arrow. The quest for Truth demands a heavy 
price. We may not actually close our lips, ears and eyes although 
we would lose nothing by closing them. We can, however, certain- 
ly do this much. Instead of uttering false or bitter words or 
hearing defamatory or useless things or watching lustful scenes, 
we may speak the truth at all costs, chant the name of God, hear 
His songs, observe the magic of His creation, have darshan of tlie 
saints and hear only such tilings as will help our progress. It is 
only he who docs this that will attain the Truth. He alone can 
be a true satyagrahi and through his tapascharya we can get a 
glimpse oS peaceful swaraj. The rest is all in vain. 

[From Gujarati] 

Harijanbandhu, 23-7-1939 



23. MESSAGE TO BOMBAT GOVERNMENT PROHIBITION 

BOARDS 


Abbott ABAD, 

July 23, 1939 

I hope that good sense for which Bombay is famous will ulti- 
mately prevail and all will combine to make the brave reform 
undertaken by the Bombay Ministry the success it deserves to be. 1 
am quite sure that the removal of the curse of intoxicating drinks 
and drugs will confer lasting benefit on tlie country. 

M. K. Gandhi 

f/arym, 5-8-1939; also B»mbef CknmUU, 3I-7-1939 


24. LETTER TO S. K. BOLE 


Abbott ABAD, 
July 23, 1939 

DEAR RAO BAHADUR, 

I thank you for your letter of 20th instant. I understand your 
explanation. 1 had to deal with the memorial^ as it was drawn 
up. The last paragraph was incapable of any other meaning. In 
die circumstances I imagine it is unnecessary to say anything fur- 
ther on my article. But if you think otherwise, I shall insert any 
explanation’ you may think fit to send. It should be brief and 
to the point. 

Ymus tmmtfy, 
M. K. Gandhi 


From a photostat: C.W. 4880 


’This is extracted from “Notes** in HaHjm, which reported that the 
memage was “in connection with the introduction of prohibitian in Bombay 
on August 1“. 

’The refer en ce is to the Bhandaris* petition to the Bombay Premier; vidi 
Vd. LXIX, pp. 3974. 

> Vkk “An Etqplanatioo**, 74-1999. 
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23. LETTER TO DR. B. S. MOONJE 

Abbott ABAC, 

July 23, 1939 

uear'dr. moonje’, 

I like your frank letter^. But 1 cannot make the response you 
desire, for our ways arc so liopcicssly different. 

Teurt smemfy, 

M. K. Gandhi 

Dr. B. S. Moonje 
19 Orthodox Quarter 
Card Road, Simla 

B. S. Moonje Papers. File No. 24/1039. Courtesy: Nehru Memorial 
Musetint and Library 


26. LETTER TO .WOLF HITLER} 

.•\s at Wardha, C. P., India, 

July 23, 1939 

DEAR FRIEND, 

Friends have Ix’cn urging me to write to you for the sake of 
humanity. But I liavc resisted tlieir request, Ix'causc of the feeling 
that any letter from me would be an impertinence. Something 
tells me that I must not calculate and that I must make my appeal 
for whatever it may be worth. 

1 or the Hindu Maha .Sabha 

2 Dated July 20, whirh read: ** . . . owing to corruption and rise of viol- 
ence in the Congress and the country generally and particularly owing to 
non-achicveincnt of Hindu-Muslim tinity, you do not feel justified in advising 
the Congress to start mass civil disobedience for exercising pressure on the 
Oovenunent to modify the present Federation according to your wishes. . . . 
and yet the Congress is not prepared to accept this Federation. The Govein- 
inent on the other hand not being pressed or coerced to modify the Federa- 
tion according to your wishes will remain indiflerent in the matter, though 
it may be tempted to modify it to suit the conveniences of the Muslim 
Ixague. The result will be that the Muslim communalism will be still further 
strengthened and the hoire for Hindu-Muslim unity will disappear for ever. 

Will it not be wise to accept the [ntaent Federation in spite of all its 
defects and use it as a jumping-ground for further qtiarreb and gains? . . 

3 The Government did not permit this letter to go. 
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It is quite clear that you are today the one person in the 
worid who can prevent a war which may reduce humanity to the 
savage state. Must you pay that price for an object however 
worthy it may appear to you to be ? Will you listen to the appeal 
of one who has deliberately shunned the method of war not without 
considerable success? ^Xnyway I anticipate your forgiveness, if 
I have erred in writing to you.* 

/ ntnaitt, 

lour smart JiimJ, 

Herr Hitler 

Berlin 

Gkrma.ny 

From a photostat; G.N. t'llO 


27. LETTER TO AC ATI I A IIARRISO.S 

AllBOTrABAD, 

July 23, 1939 

MY r>I-.\R AGATHA, 

Further contacts with Lord Linlithgow will c«>mc in their own 
time. I must hold myself in readiness but must not force the pace. 
Tliere is nothing wrong with or in his letter. Only he thinks, he. has 
gone as far as he could iu the matters in w'hich I am interested. 
I must not therefore tax him any longer on those matters. I am 
now trying to educate public opinion and showing all the parties 
how the new technique can work. 

About Federation the ptisition is absfjlutcly clear so far as I am 
concerned. It is |KTfcctly true that if my conditions were fulfilled, 
I would accept Federation and so would the 0>ngrcs8, I feel stire. 
But tliere is no atmosphere for the fulfilment of those r onditions. 
'Flicrc is no strength licliind my hlcinands’. And the British 
Government cannot give what cannot be taken and held by the 
grantee. I want you to believe that evcrytliing will come right in 
its own time. Herewith copy of my letter* to Hitler just going. 
Love. 

Bapu 

From a photostat: G.N. IVfJ 

* Vidi also ‘^Sutrrornt to the Prw”, 5-9-1939. 

* Vi<le the prfccdtng iinu. 



28. SPEECH AT ABBOTTABAD 

\3tdy 23, mS\^ 

I hardly thought, when I came here, that you would present 
me with an address even this time too, on my third^ visit to your 
province. I had thought I had sufficiently identified myself with 
your province to be entitled to be regarded as one of you and 
therefore above the need of such formalities as the presentation of an 
address. Should I suppose that I have still to win my spurs? Last 
time you gave me an address and a purse. But this time you have 
given me only an address and no purse. May I inquire how I have 
merited this ‘fall from grace’ ? 

I have more than once heard tlie complaint that tlic establish* 
mcntofHindu'Muslim unity is being delayed owing to lack of suffi- 
cient effort in its behalf on my part, that if only I would concentrate 
myself on it exclusively it could be realized today. May I assure 
you that if I do not seem to be doing that today, it is not because 
my passion for Hindu-Muslim unity has grown less. But I have 
realized, as I had never done before, my own imperfection as an 
instrument for this high mission and the inadequacy of mere exter- 
nal means for the attainment of big objects. I have learnt more 
and more to resign myself utterly to His grace. 

If you could dissect my heart, you would find that the prayer 
and spiritual striving for the attainment of Hindu-Muslim unity goes 
on there unceasingly all the twenty-four hours without even a 
moment's interruption, whether I am awake or asleep. I want 
Hindu-Muslim unity if only because I know that without it there 
can be no swaraj. Let no one imagine that because the Hindus 
constitute the majority community they can win swaraj for India 
or even for themselves by organizing civil disobedience without the 
backing or support of the other communities. Civil disobedience of 
the purest type, as I have oflen repeated, can be effective even if it 
is confined to a few. But then these few must represent in their 
persons the united will and strength of the whole nation. Is it not 
the same in armed warfare? The fighting forces need the backing 
and co-operation of the entire civil population. Without it they 

' * From The Wnduslm Tams. Haryem, however, hu July 24. 

*The two earlier visits were in May and October-November, 1938. 
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would be crippled. 1 must be impatient for Hindu-Muslim unity 
because I am impatient for swaraj. And I have full faith that true 
and lasting heart-unity between the Hindus and Mussalmans* not a 
merely patched-up political compromise, Mrill come sooner or later, 
sooner perhaps than later. Tliat dream has filled my being since 
my earliest childhood. I have the vividest locollection of my 
father’s days, how the Hindus and Mussalmans of Rajkot used to 
mix together and participate in one another’s domestic functions 
and ceremonies like blood brothers. I believe that those days will 
dawn once again over this country. The present bickerings and 
petty recriminations between the communities are an unnatural 
aberration. They cannot last for ever. 

The greatest of things in this world arc accomplislicd not 
through unaided human eflbrt. Tliey come in their own good time. 
God has his own way of choosing His instruments. Who knows, in 
spite of my incessant heart-prayer I may not be found worthy for 
this great work. We must all keep our loins girt and our lamps 
well trimmed ; we do not know when or on whom His choice may 
fall. You may not shirk your responsibility by shoving it all on 
me. Pray for me that my dream may be fulfilled in my lifetime. 
We must never give way to despair or pessimism. God’s ways are 
more than man’s aritlimetic. 

It has grieved me to find that intern.'il squabbles have l>eg^n to 
fill the Ckmgress ranks in this province too. Yesterday T w;is closet- 
ed for over an hour with the members of your Provincial Ckingress 
Committee. They asked me to show them a way out. I suggest 
to you that the solution lies in your ow'n hands. 1l’ou have adopted 
Khan Saheb Abdul GhaflTar Klian as your uncrowned chieftain. You 
have given him the proud titles of ‘Badshah Khan’ and ‘Fakhr-e- 
Afghan’. Let his word l>e law to you as it was lx;fore. He does 
not liclievc in argument. He speaks from his lieart. You must 
learn to sink your individual differences and work together like a 
team under him if the titles that you have bestowed upon him 
are to be vindicated, and not remain as mere lip compliments. 

Then there is the question of poverty among the Frontier masses. 

1 am told that many of them hardly get enough to eat. It is a 
humiliating reflection that a sturdy race like the Pathans should 
be in that plight. But here again the remedy lies largely with you. 
You must teach the people to work with their hands and realize 
the dignity of labour. The Ministry can and will, of course, |»ovide 
facilities. But die spade-work will have to be done by volunteers. 

May God show you the right way. I know that even when we 
quarrel amongst ourselves it is only to hasten the advent of 
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independence in the fond hope that independence iwill prove a 
solvent of all our ills. May our passion for independence prove 
a uniting bond stronger than all the differences that divide us. 

I/arijan, 5>8>1939; also Thf Hmduslan Timts, 24-7‘>I939 


29. TELEGRAM TO AMRIT KAUR 


Abbottabad, 

24, 1939 

Rajkumari Amrit Kaur 
Simla West 

CAN YOU JOIN ME DELHI TWENTY-SEVENTH WAY WAR- 
DHA? TELL HIMAI.AYAN PRAJA MANDAL* I CAN SEE 
THEM DELHI TWENTY-SEVENTH. LOVE. 

Bapu 

From the original: C.W. 3933. Courtcay; Amrit Kaur. Also G.N. 7242 


30. TELEGRAM TO DR. D. D. GILDER 

Abbottabad, 

July 24, 1939 

Dr. Gilder 
Excise Minister 
Bombay 

matter regarding sabbath was forgotten, wiring* 
"JEWISH tribune” today. REGARDING DOLES YOU ARE 
RIGHT. 

From a copy: Pyarelal Papers. Courtesy: Pyardal 


t Of Dhami; tidi also letters to the addreaee, pp. 12 and 14. 

4The tefegiam sent fay Mahadev Desal read: ^'Kindly iiv^ply Dr. Gilder, 
Excbe Minister, rdigious directioas about Sidsbadi use of urine fay Jews widi 
authorities.** Vkk also **Notes’*, 10-9-1939, sub-title, *'Intoricating t^^nes and 
Judaism”. 



31. LETTER TO K S. ILiRDIKAR 


Abbottabad, 
July 24, 1939 

DEAR DR. HARD1K.\rS 

I am quite clear in my mind that we need a strong volunteer 
organization. But I know that I cannot tackle the proldetn. You 
should consult Jawaharlal. He is the man to guide. 1 retain the 
opinion that before we can have a central l)ody, we should ha\T 
provincial IxkUcs. We can’t create a centre out of nothing. The 
tragedy is that w’c have not in any single province an organi/.atitin 
that ran lx* a pattern for the rest. 

You iniist Ijecome well. 

Toun siriurfiyf 

M. K. Gandhi 

I'loin the original: N. .S. Ilarxiikar l’:iprrs. tkiiirtfiy: Nehru Memorial 
Museum and labrarv*. Also I'yarel.tl Papers. C'ourtesy: I’yarriat 


32. TELEGRAM TO AMRIT KAVR 


ABBuriABAI), 

July 25, 1939 

Rajkcmari Amrit Kaur 

Manorville 

Simla West 

STAYI.NfJ WITH ZOHKA ANSARI NEAR IIAKIJAN COLO.NV. 
RRAJA MANUAL MAY MEET TWO, L<JVE. 

Bapu 

From the origtrurl: C.W. 3y34. CTourtesv: Amrit Kaur. Also (J.N. 7243 


> Organizing Secretiuy, Hindustani Seva Dal 
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33, LETTER TO SIKANDAR HTAT KHAN 


Abbottabad, 

July 25, 1939 

DEAR SIR SIKANDAR, 

Pray accept my thanks for your very clear letter* of 20th 
instant. I accept your suggestion that I may consult the Working 
Ckimmittee and give you its opinion. The ^mmittee is likely to 
meet on the 9th proximo. 

As to the Harijan electorates, I do hope that separate electo- 
rates will not be countenanced. It is one thing to ha\'e separate 
electorates for Muslims, but wholly different to have such divisions 
among the same community. 

Tows smurefy. 

Sir Sikandak Hyat Khan 

Gandhi-Nehru Papers, 1939. Courtesy; Ncliru Memorial Museum and 
Library 


34. DISCUSSION WITH CHARLES FABRD 

Abbottabad, 

[On or before July 26, 1939^ 

GANDHiji; It is a difficult thing to explain fully what I do 
when I pray. But I must try to answer your question. The 
Divine Mind is unchangeable, but that Divinity is in everyone and 
everything— animate and inanimate. The meaning of prayer is that 

* Ftdt Appendix I. 

^Ttiis appeared under the title "A Dialogue with a Buddhist’* by 
Mahadev Desai, who explains: “ ... an archaeologist . . . Dr. Fabri 
. . . has been in India for many years. He was a pupil of Prof. Sylvain 
Levi and came out as assistant to the famous archaeologist. Sir Aurel Stein. 
. . . He u a Hungarian and had in the past corresponded with Gandhiji 
and even sympathetically fasted wath him. He had come to Abbottabad 
specially to see Gandhiji. . . . He was particularly exercised about the form 
and content of prayer and would very much like to know what kind of 
prayer Gandhiji said. Gould die Divine MBnd be changed by prayer? Could 
one find it out by prayer?** 

9 Gandhiji left Abbottabad on July 26. 19S9. 
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I want to evoke that Divinity within me. Now I may have that 
intellectual conviction, but not a living touch. And so when 1 pray 
for swaraj or independence for India I pray or wish for ade- 
quate power to gain that swaraj or to make the largest contribution 
I can towards winning it, and I maintain that 1 can get Utat power 
in answer to prayer. 

fabm: Then you ate not justified in calling it pra>Tr. I'o pray means 
to beg or demand. 

Yes, indeed. You may say I beg it of myself, of my Higher- 
Self, the Real Self with which I have not yet achiewd complete 
identification. You may therefore describe it as a continual long- 
ing to lose oneself in the Divinity whiclt comprises all. 

And you use an old fonn to evoke thb? 

I do. The habit of a lifetime persists, and I would allow it to 
l>c said that I pray to an outside Power. I am part of that Infi- 
nite, and yet such an infinitesimal part that I fed outside it. 
Though I givT you the intellectual explanation, I feel, without 
identification with the Divinity, so small that I am nothmg. 
Immediately I begin to say I do this thing and tiuit thing, I begin to 
feel my unworthiness and nothingness, and feel that someone else, 
some Higher Power, has to help me. 

Tolstoy says the same thing. Prayer really is complete meditation and 
melting into the Higher .Self, though one occasionally does lapse in implora- 
tion like that of a child to his father. 

Pardon me, I would not call it a lapse. It is more in the 
fitness of things to say that I pray to God who exists somewhere up 
in the clouds, and tlie more distant He is, the greater is my longing 
for Him and [I] find myself in His prc.scncc in thought. And 
thought as you know has a greater velocity than light. Therefore 
tlie distance between me and Him, though so incalculably great, 
is obliterated. He is so far and yet so near. 

It becomes a matter of belirf, but some peofJe like me are curaed with 
an acute critical faculty. For me there is nothing higher than what Buddha 
taught, and no great master. For Buddha alone among the teachen of the 
wrarkl said: ‘Don’t believe implicitly what I say. Don't accept any dogma 
or any book as infallible.’ fliere is Av me no iniallible bntdi in the work!, in- 
asmuch as all were made by men, however inspired they may have been. I 
cannot hence believe in a personal idea of God, a Mahmaja sitting on the 
Great White Throne listening to our prayen. I am glad that your prayer is 
oo diflbnt leveL 
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Let me remind you that you are again only partuMy true 
when you say my prayer is on a different level. I told you that 
the intellectual conviction that 1 gave you is not eternally present 
with me. What is present is the intensity of faith >vhercby I lose 
myself in an Invisible Power. And so it is far truer to say that 
God has done a thing for me than that I did it. So many things 
have happened in ray life for which I had intense longing, but 
which I could never have achieved myself. And I haw always said 
to my co-workers it was in answer to my prayer. I did not say 
to them it was in answer to my intellectual effort to lose myself in 
the Divinity in me ! llie easiest and the correct thing for me was 
to say, ‘Go<l has seen me through my difficulty.’ 

But tliat you deserved by your karrna. God is Justice aud not Mercy. 
You iirc a good man and gotxl dungs happen to you. 

No fear. 1 am not good enough for things to happen like that. 
If 1 went aiiout with that philosophical conception of karma, I 
shotild often come a cropper. My karma would not come to my help. 
Although I believe in the inexorable law of karma I am striving to 
do so many things; every moment of my life is a strenuous endeavour 
which is an attempt to build up more karma, to undo the past and 
add to the present. It is therefore wrong to say that because my past 
is good, good is happening at present. The past would be soon 
exhausted, and I have to build up the future with prayer. I tell 
you karma alone is powerless. ‘Ignite this match,’ I say to myself, 
and yet 1 cannot if there is no co-operation from without. Before 
I strike the match my hand is paralysed or I have only one match 
and the wind blows it off. Is it an accident or God or Higher 
Potver? Well, I prefer to use the language of my ancestors or of 
children. I am no better than a child. We may try to talk learn- 
edly and of books, but when it comes to brass tacks — ^when we 
are face to face with a calamity — we behave like, children and begin 
to cry and pray and our intellectual l)elief gives no satisfaction ! 

I know, very liighly developed men to whom belief in God gives in- 
credible comfort and help in the building of character. But there are some 
great qmts tlwt can do without it. That h what Buddhism has taught me. 

But Buddlusm is one long prayer. 

Buddha asked everyone to find salvation from himself. He never prayed, 
he meditated. 

Call it by whatever name you like, it is the same thing. Look 
at his statues. 

But they are not true to life. They are 400 years later than his death. 
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Well, give me your own history of Buddha as you may have 
discovered it. I will pro\’e that he was a praying Buddha, llie 
intellectual conception does not satiny me. I have not given you 
a perfect and full definition as you cannot describe your own 
thought. The very effort to describe is a limitation. It defies 
analysis and you have nothing but scepticism as tlie residue. 

VVhat about the people wlio cannot pray? 

‘Be humble/ I would say to them, ‘and do not limit c\en the 
real Buddha by your own conception of Buddha.’ He could not 
have ruled the lives of millions of men that he did and docs 
today if he was not humble enough to pray, 'llicre is something 
infinitely higher than intellect that rules us and even the sceptics. 
Their scepticism and philosophy docs not help tlicm in critical 
periods of their lives. 'Fhcy need something better, something outside 
tlicm that can sustain them. And so if someone puts a co- 
nundrum iK'forc me, 1 say to him, ‘You arc not going to know the 
meaning of God or prayrr unless you reduce yourself to a cipher. 
You must be liumblc enough to see that in spite of your greatness 
and gigantic intellect you arc but a s])cck in the universe. A mciely 
intellectual conception of the things of life is not enough. It is the 
spiritual conception which eludes the intellect, and which alone 
can give one satisfaction. Even monied men have critical periods 
in their lives; though they arc surrounded by everything that 
money c;ui buy and affection can give, they find at certain moments 
in their lives utterly distracted. It is in these moments tliat wc 
have a glimpse of God, a vision of Him who is guiding every one of 
our steps in life. It is prayer.’ 

You mean what wc might call a true religious experience which is 
stronger than intellectual conception. Twice in life I hatl iluit cx|M-riet)ce, Injt 
I have since lost it. But I now find great comfort in one or two sayings of 
Buddha: ‘Sclfulmess is the cause of sorrow.’ ‘Rcrnemljer, monks, everything is 
fleeting.' To think of these takes almost the place of Iwlicf. 

That is prayer. 

What would you say to the right of man to dispose of his life? Life as 
life I hold of very little importance. 

I think tliat man has a perfect right to dispose of Ids life under 
certain circumstances. A co-worker*, suflering from leprosy, know- 
ing that his disease was incurable and that Ids life wa.s as much an 
agony for those who had to serve him as it was for him, recently 
decided to end his life by abstaining from food and water. I blessed 

* Parachure Shastri 
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tlic idea. I said to him : *lf you really think you can stand the trial 
you may do so.’ 1 said diis to him for 1 kn^ how different it is 
to die by inches from, say, suddenly killing oneself by drowning or 
poisoning. And my warning was fully justified, for someone tempted 
him with the hope that there was one who could cure leprosy, 
and 1 now hear that he has resumed eating and put himself tmder 
his treatment! 

The criticiam seems to me to be that if one's mind is completely obecur* 
cd by pw, the best thing for him would be to seek mnxma. A man may not 
be ill but he may be tired of the struggle. 

No, no. My mind rejects this suicide. The criterion is not 
that one is tired of life, but that one feeb that one has become 
a burden on others and therefore wants to leave the world. 
One docs not want to fly from pain but from having to become 
an utter burden on others. Otherwise one sufiers greater pain in 
a violent effort to end one’s agony. But supposing I have a cancer, 
and it is only a question of time for me to pass away, 1 would even 
ask my doctor to give me a sleeping draught and thereby have the 
sleep that. knows no waking. . . .* 

No according to you I should have no business to stay if I 
feel I have finished my task. And 1 do think 1 have finished mine ! 

No. I am convinced that you can Kfve humanity for numy yean. 
Millions are praying for your life. And though I can neither pray nor desire 
anything— 

Yes, die Englbh language is so clastic that you can find anodier 
word to say the same thing. 

Yes, I can unselfishly opine that you have many yean before you. 

Well, that’s it. You have found the word! Here too let me 
tell you tliere is the purely intellectual conception of a man being 
unable to live. Ifhehasnot the desire to live, the body will perish 
for the mere absence of the desire to live. 

Hmjan, 19-8-1939 


* Here, Mahadev Deiai eaphins: “Or. Fabri got up to go with die parting 

wish that there may be many more yean of belplul activity left for GaodhijL** 



35. LETTER TO SAMPURMAKAJiD 

Os THE Train, 
July 25, 1939 

BHAl SAMRVRNANAMCJt*, 

1 got your wire last night. The decision to open 2,000 schools 
for basic education is indeed glorious. I feel that your effort will 
be crowned with success. I congratulate you on this enterprise. 

toun, 

M. K. Gandhi 

From Hindi: C.W. 10259. Courtesy: Kntht Vidynpeeth 


36. TELEGRAM TO JAWAHARLAL MEHRV 

Delhi, 

July 27, 1939 

Jawaharlal Nehru 
Care Congress 
G[iroauii], B[omba]y 

YOU HAVE DONE BRAVELY AND SPIRITEDLY.* 

Bapu 

Gandi-Nchru Papers, 1939. Courtesy; Nehru Memorial Museum and 
Library 


* Education Minister, United Provinces 

* The addressee bad jurt returned from hb Ceylon tonr. Pidr also ‘'Letter 
to Jatvaharlal Ndmt", pp. 42>3. 
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37. SPEECH AT HARIJAH INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, DELHD 

July 27, 1939 

I congratulate myself that 1 am here to give away the certifi- 
cates to the first batch of students leaving ^e school which was 
cstablidied in 193G. But the fact that they have won the certi- 
ficates throws a good deal of responsibility on their as well as my 
shoulders — ^minc because my blessings, which are being given from 
the depth of my heart, must licar fruit. Tliat only time can show. 
Shri Viyogi Hari will have to maintain contact with the boys who 
are going out today. It will have to be a contact as close as that 
between parents and children. The parents’ interest in the child- 
ren is all the more when tlic children go away from them for 
work in distant places. He will keep me informed of your progress. 

Ihc responsibility will be no less yours to be wortliy of the 
training you have received, of the clean life you have lived, and of 
tlic uplifting contacts you have formed here. My blessings will be 
no use if you will not fulfil your trust. Your responsibility is enhanced 
by the fact that you will go out as representatives of Harijans 
and you will have to reflect in your life there the life you have 
lived here. Your contribution to the destruction of untouchability 
will be in proportion to the cleanness and purity of the life you live 
and tlie service you will render to your community. Hinduism, you 
will remember, cannot live if untouchability remains, and you will 
have to make yourselves volunteer workers in the sacred cause. 

Shri Viyogi flari said that it was difficult to make the tailoring 
department self-supporting. There must then be something wrong 
witlr the tniining given. Every crafi is being taught, or ought to be 
taught, on a self-supporting basis. You students ought to ascertain 
from time to time from Viyogiji whether the work you turn out is 
paying enough and if not wherein lies the defect. Only then will 
you be able to make your school an ideal industrial school. If you 

appeared under the tide “Among Harijan Bo>'s” by Mahadev 
I)csai, who explains that Gandhiji presided over the first convocation of the 
school which imparted a system of cducation-cum-manual training comprising 
carpentry, tailoring, leather work and paper-making. The HMudm Times, 
28-7-1939, reported U»at Viyogi Hari, Superintendent of the school, read out 
the report, and that Gan^ji, before his speodi, gave away certificates to 
all die 21 students and then presented some spinning-wheels made by the 
institution to those who had dhtinguished themselveB in spinniitg. 
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pay for your training through your work, you will never have diffi- 
culty in after life in earning your bread. 

Those who leave the institution ought to get work wherever 
8°: those who are fully qualified fail to get work, it 

is ^ duty of the industrial school to find work for them. Let no 
one think that they get here an inferior kind of training fit only 
fix* the poorest people. The training they receive is in my opinion 
superior to what the most well-to-do boys receive elsewhere. It will 
depend on you to show by the work you do that it is in no way 
inferior to similar training imparted by any other institution. It is my 
firm opinion that useful as the other activities of the Harijan Sevak 
Sangh are, its educational activity in a home like this is the most 
useful. For if this institution throws up even a few Ixiys of sterling 
worth who would give themselves to the serv'ice of the Harijans, they 
will solve the problem of untouchabUity in a most substantial manner. 

May you live straight and clean lives, and tlius be the represent- 
atives not only of the Harijans but of tire millions of non-Harijans 
who want to serve the Harijans. 

Harijan, 5-8-1939 


38. LETTER TO RADHAKRISHJ^A BAJAJ 

On the Train, 
July 27, 1939 

OKI. RADHAKUAN*, 

I shall reach VVardha tomorrow. Write all details to that 
address. 

Is it necessary to send Mahadev for a meeting with Jumnalal ? 
Shankerlal’ has sent a telegram. Mahadev has been sent to Calcutta 
in connection with the prisoners.’ On his return I can send him 
if necessary. How is Jamnalal’s health now? 

BUsthtgi fnm 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 9127 


t Son of Jamnalal Bajaj’t brother 
’ Shankertat Banker 

3 VUi$ “Statement to the Press", p. 12. 
70-3 



39. SUMMARY OF INDUSTRIAL SURVEY COMMITTEE 

REPORT 


An Industrial Survey Gonunittee was appointed by the 
CSentral Provinces Government on 15th December last on the 
following terms: 

L To review the work done in the province by the Department 
of Industrial since its establishment. 

2. To supervise the collection of data relating to large, small and 
e^)ccially cotuge industries from previoiis publications and reports by an 
officer appointed for the purpose. 

3. To advise the offioer-in-charge as regards the lines on which the 
industrial survey of die province should be undertaken and to review 
its progress from time to time. 

4. To visit typical villages, study their economic condition and exa- 
mine the possibility of reviving cottage industries, and in doing so to ukc 
the advice and guidance of die All-India Spinners' Association and the 
All-India Village Industries Association. 

5. To report on the industrial possibilidcs of the raw materials 
available ill the province, %vith special reference to the forest and mineral 
remirces. 

6. To report on the measures which Government can undertake to 
promote industrial development within the province, especially of cottage 
industries in the vilJaga, and to suggest methods for financing the same 
or otherwise promoting them. 

The Committee consists of the foIlo%ving ten members: 

Chainnan: Shri J. G. Kumarappa, Wardha. 

Members: Shri Ghaturbhtybhai Jaaani, ILL. A., Gondia; Shri V. V. 
Subhedar, M. L. A., Saugar; Shri K. P. Ghaira, General Manager, Central 
Prmdnccs Syndicate, Limited, Nagpur; Shii R. N. Jha, Secretary, Berar 
Chamber of Commerce, Akola; Shri K. P. Sagrdya, 1. F.S., Sylviculturist, 
Central Provinces and Berar; Dr. A. N. Kapanna, Demonstrator of 
Chemistry, College of Science, Nagpur; Shri Walter Dutt, Bar-at-Law, 
Nagpur; the Director of Industries, Central Provinces and Berar; Dr. R. S. 
Tbakur, Officer on Special Duty in connection with Laxminarayan 

^ This appeared under the title **An Original Report" in six instalments. 
Th^ item is placed here under the date of publication of the last instalment 
in the series. Only relevant portions from the extracts summarizing the 
report are teprodu^ here. 
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loMitute of Technology, Nagpur University, Nagpur. He will also act as 
Secretary to the Committee. 

The Committee is empowered to appoint sulxommitleei and to 
oo^t members for specific purposes. 

To tius number the following two more were added untkr the 
■ Notification of Resolution No. 175^9-A*VII, dated the 
12th January, 1939: 

Shrimati Sarahamma IttyeraUi, h. a., VVardha (late Proicssor of 
Economics, Lahore); Shri E. R. Mahajani, Managing Director, Shri 
Ijtami Oil Milb Company, Limited, Akola. 

The Proceedings of the Ckrmmittee were inaugurated on IStli 
January last. The survey Iregan on 21st January and was finished 
on 6th February. 207 students including eight women volunteered 
their services. 14 persons were co-opted to lead the survey party. 
The party was divided into groups of 10 students each. It surveyed 
606 villages covering a population of 15 lakhs paying an annual 
revenue of over 1 1 lakhs. 'Fhe survey cost was Rs. 3,000 in round 
numbers, i.e., Ks. 5 per village. The whole expense amounted to 
one tenth of the estimates. 

The report covers 46 pages of hand-made paper, foolscap 

aze. 

The party travelled third class, but when some members saw 
during their survey that old women were picking grass seeds for 
food they declined to draw even the third-class fare. The party 
satisfied itself with such lodgings and food as the villagers had. 
Nothing was specially prepared for them. 

Prof. Kumarappa says to me in a covering note: 

1. Ours is not an academic survey where mathematical accuracy 
is the one goal. 

2. Neither is it a propagandic survey to gather ‘evidence* to prove 
precooceived theories. 

3. Nor is it a clinical survey to ftirther llte knowledge oT the science 
oC 

4. It b a ciiAgnostic lurvry dooe in a fbort time with the tet pur- 
pose of saving the patient’s life by a suitable prescription, and tbis is 
natkmal planning- iiot planning for a whole country as such, but planning 
the economic activity of each individual in relation to die raw material 
available within the field of our operations. 

One member of the staff, an m. a, in econamtes, arguevl that without 
detailed statistics it would be isnposible to prove whether the viltagers 
are poor and are getting poorer. 1 took him with me into the viBaga, 
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■bowed Ura the bouia in dofcpeir and one tfaree^toceyed hawe, half 

fiUkn down, and the goUnudn sitting idle. 

This is no doubt a roug^ and ready argument. But if most 
of our villages contain ruins of well-built houses and artisans widiout 
occupation, surely the evidence of poverty is more comidete and 
convincing than odd statistics which may prove everything or 
nothing. 

The report which is Part 1 of Vol. 1 (Vol. 2 and Part 11 are 
to follow) contains six chapters and three short dissenting notes by 
Drs. Thakur and Kapanna and Shri Sagreiya. The dissenters 
chiefly emphasize the necessity of industrialization though they 
acknowled^ that village industries need the help recommended by 
the main report. 

Chapter two dealing with “General Considerations” stamps the 
report as an original document and shows that it is not to be 
pigeon-holed as most such reports are but should be given effect 
to without delay. The only way to do so is, as pointed out in the 
report, to invite the A. 1. S. A. and the A. I. V. 1. A. to help the 
Government to carry out the recommendations. 

1 give below a full summary' of the chapter on “General 
Considerations”. . . . 

The reader might havt^ thought that my examination of the 
Kumarappa Committee’s report on the Industrial Survey of the 
Central Provinces wsu concluded. The fact is that constant travelling 
and preoccupations disabled me from pursuing the examination 
with the regularity 1 had intended The long journey to the Fron- 
tier Province has provided the opportunity to continue and finish 
the examination. 

The last instalment brought up the examination to the chapter 
two. The third is no less important. The survey of 606 villages 
revealed to the Committee the painful fact that the average income 
of the villager per head was no more than Rs. 12. This need not 
startle the arm-chair scientist who relies for his figures on books, 
and who has been taught to believe that it is anything between 
Rs. 60 to Rs. 80. Both are right from their own standpoints 
and data. The figure of 65 to 80 is an all-India average which 
includes the income of millionaires, middlemen and zamindars. 

^This appeared under dght sub-headings: “Functions of die Sute”, 
'Tam and Expendihue”, “Capital and Labour Wealth”, “Mercy and Barter 
Economics”, “Barter and Govoiunent Funds”, “Raw Materials, Production 
and Piotit”, “Administrative or Creative Efficiency” and “Iinpediaient to 
Production”. 
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The figure has a purpose of its own. But for the Kumarappa 
Gcmunittee the figure 65 would be wholly false. The figure 12 is 
accurate and truly scientific. That Committee was concerned with 
the average income of the villagers only. The Committee says: 

Our survey shosmt that most of the induitries are tottermg. There 
are hardly any which can be said to be even in a normal state. The tax* 
able capacity of the peofde is rapidly going down and if the matter is not 
taken in hand immediately, the time u fast approaching when the Gov* 
emment %vill get nothing from tlie people. . . . 

The meagreness of the income shows itself in die diet of the 
people. Thus the report says: 

. . . Their food is largely rice or some other grain, sometimes taken 
as gruel to fill themselves up with water, but Uie tragedy of the situation 
is that e\'en this little amount of rice that is available to them is polished 
rice making their diet even worse. They hardly get the chad*. Tlus makes 
it incumbent on the C^vemment to see tliat at least the rice that is 
given to the |XK>r people has all its nutritive elements lefi in it. . . . 

There are other valuable hints on the subject of diet for which 
I must refer the reader to the original. 

There is a brief reference to agriculture. Here is an excerpt 
from it: 

. . . We have, in a way, already touched upon the question of pay- 
ment of revenues. In addition to this, the land tenure appears to us 
CO require careful examination. ... A great deal of harm has been done 
and is being done because of the unscientific dues taken without 
careful planning. During our survey we found tluit very tittle attention 
is being paid to renew the fertility of tlic soil. ... It is time that the 
Agricultural Department took thb function of re*fertilismg the soil on its 
own shoulders and supplietl to the farmers manure from various depots 
in the villages at the proper season^ getting back their return at the time 
of their harvest. Manufiurture of artificial lertilixers should form a key 
industry. Seeds also may be given out. . . . 

On the methods of production the Conunittee says: 

. . . large-scale organized indumries are rendered various services 
and are granted conceMions by the Government whscb enable tiiero to 
produce cheaply, while village and cottage units hardly get even the 
recognition of their existence, not to mention sendees and ooncesdons. . . . 
Cottage and village industries, as kxig as their natural tendency it to 
distribute wealth, have a definite unchallengeable place in the eco- 
nosny of a nation and more especially in that of our country. A careful 
examinatioD wQl reveal that any efoeapneat in production in large-scale 
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industrici or any eooncmucs that may be efTectod are not necfarily in* 
hcrent in the method of production. It is hirgely due to expenditure which 
should be debited to this method of production being spread over the 
whole country. 

CSiapter four dealt with the Department of Industries. The 
report has tome trenchant remarks on it. Here is a summary: 

... As it Is organised today^ the department is not equipped to 
direct industries, it is nothing but a glorified inspectorate. . . . The organ- 
ization of a department of this kind should be such that every villager 
will turn to it naturally for help and advice. • • . This department diould 
be the pivot round which the productivity of the masses should revolve. 
It should provide direct help in every way — scientific, financial and techni- 
cal. .. . 

The suggestion that has been made here is on the lines on which 
the All-India Village Industries Association and the All-India Spinnen’ 
Association are already working successfully. At the headquarters of the 
All-India Village Industries Association at Maganwadi, Wardha, various 
types of village industries are being carried on. Students are trained in 
the industries and for village woik. A certain amount of scientific re- 
search is made. The goods produced are marketed in a shop organized by 
the Asreciadon. There is attached to it the Magan Sangrahalaya which 
is a museum of the type that is described hereinafter. The Spinners' 
Assoeiadon has emphasized all these points and, in addidon, has organ- 
ized the village producers, and built up a network of shops all over the 
country to find oudets for the products of the organizations in the vil- 
lages. ... 

It is worthy of note that the Director of Industries who is a 
member of the Ck)mmittee, has endorsed these remarks about his 
department. He deserves congratulation for his detached and 
impartial outlook. 

The following instructive analysis of the distribution of expen- 
diture deserves more than a passing attention: 


Education 

0-3^i 

General Adminiitration 

0^ 

Collection of Revenue* 

0^ 

Pdfee aitd Jaib 

0^ 

Juitioe 

0-1^ 

Medical and Public Health 

0-14) 

Agriculture, Veterinary. CSvfl Wocla 

0^1-1 

Guopetative Gkedh 

(M).l 

Indwtihi 

0-0.11 
Re. 155 
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Where industries^ i.e., village economy takes only li pies 
there is surely something rotten in the State of Denmark. 
And, as the Committee has truly observed, this money is spent 
largely on mere administrative work. If this department was run as 
it should be, the villages will be prosperous, and to that extent they 
would add to the prosperity of the State. It is wrong for the State 
to absorb three annas out of 16 for general administration and 
police and jails respectively. 

The fifth chapter which deals with the survey is really intro* 
ductory to the sixth and last which describes the village industries 
in detail, lire condition of the villages is thus described ; 

. . . The primary needi of the people suggest that sanitary sue* 
roundings and fircsii and wholesome water‘«ipply must form a first charge 
on the revenues of the villages as it affects the health of the people. 
Unfortunately, %vater>supply has been neglected, especially the supidy of 
water to the Harijan families. Whatever may be said against social cus- 
toms, we cannot wait until these have been reformed to enable thew 
downtrodden communities to get water. . . . 

The report has the following remarks on the condition of the 
industries in the villages: 

... In our survey we noticed everywhere all manner of industries 
interposed «rithout any policy or plan. The result of it all is that today 
we find the vdlages disintegrating. . . . 

This shows that the villages have been crimmally neglected 
in the past. If the Ck>ngrcss Governments will carry out the pro- 
fessed intention of the Congress, they will reconstruct the lives of the 
villagers and make them utilize their time so as to supply most of 
their own wants. As the report points out, the Governments have 
to do two things: (1) to prevent interference with the viUage eco- 
nomy by preventing foreign goods from entering the villages, and by 
preventing our own merchants from introducing milled flour, rice, 
oil, etc. These impose idleness on the villagers, and the polished, 
devitalized food products undermine their health. Secondly and 
side by ride with these preventive measures must go improvement 
in the methods of conducting the existing industries so as to make 
them more paying, and introduction of new industries in accordance 
with the condition of particular villages in regard to raw material. 
And if the venture is to succeed, the planning will have to include 
the talcin g up by the State of the goo^ produced by the villagers not 
for self-consumption but for sale outride the villages o{ production. 

Among the village industries noted by the Co mm ittee are 
paddy-husking, flour-grinding, oil-pressing, gtir-making, sugar 
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manufacture, bee-keeping, pottery, glass-work, soap-nuking, cotton 
processes(i. c., picking, ginning, carding, spinning, weaving), 
wadiing, dyeing, wool-spinning, weaving, sheep-breeding, carpen- 
try, smithy, sericulture, mat-weaving, rope-making, tanning, disposal 
of carcasses, pisciculture, poultry-breeding, dairy-farming, dioe-mak- 
ing, brass and metal wares, toy-making, goldsmithy, paper-making, 
transport, lac industry, bamboo, match manufacture, etc. Among 
the industries is &u/t-making. This is what the Gjmmittee has to say 
on this industry: 

Bi£ iiuuiufacture ii a very lucrative but a harmful industry in this 
province. . . . Naturally, as other industries are not available to those 
who are willing to work, this industry attracts labour at very low rates 
considering the subsistence level of wages. At all eventt they are aUe to 
make two and a half annas to three annas a day which, as wages go in 
the villages today, is hig^. . . . 

The Gimmittee has made practical suggestions on all the 
industries. No summary can do justice to the hints given under 
each heading, 'fhe curious must procure the report and study 
it. The Government should issue a cheap and handy edition, 
and have a translation in Hindustani at least. The report is useful 
for other provinces also. The Governments in the oAer provinces 
should tlierefore procure copies and instruct their Directors to study 
and act in the spirit of the report. I hope that the Central Provinces 
Government will carry out in full the reconunendations made by the 
Committee. 

Marijan, 20-5-1939, 3-6-1939, 15-7-1939, 22-7-1939 and 29-7-1939 



40. JfOTES 

More Temples Thrown Open 

Raja Shri Rajaram Raja Saheb is the senior Prince and heredi- 
tary trustee of Tanjore Palace Devasthanams. He has 90 temples 
under his charge including the famous temple called Shri Brihad- 
ishwara. He has thrown open all these temples to Harijans as a 
purely voluntary act of reparation to Harijans and thus hastened the 
process of purification that Hinduism is going through. It is a great 
and good thing that the Raja Saheb has done. He deserves the 
congratulations of all those who Ixrlicve tliat untouchability is a 
blot on Hinduism. The accounts I have received from Shrimati 
Rameshwari Nehru of the enthusiasm she has witnessed in tlie South 
in favour of opening temples to Harijans, show that the reform is 
genuine and is going to lie lasting. She is a very careful observer. 
She says her meetings arc attended by thousands of persons who 
follow every word of what she has to say. TTiis is done through able 
interpretation. And she says that her listeners gladly endorse her 
sentiments. All this is a distinct improvement upon the past. 
Thus, though much has been done, much more remains to be 
done before Hindu reformers can rest on their oars. Temple 
reform has to go side by side with temple-entry. If the reform is 
not superficial but is an index of the desire for purification of 
Hinduism and Hindus, it must be accompanied by purification of 
the temples in every respect. Their sanctity and popularity should 
increase. The admisuon of Harijans to the temples should mean 
an automatic uplift in their lives. 'Fhese things will not happen 
unless Harijan sevaks increase their vigilance, redouble tlieir zeal 
and feel themselves uplifted by the reform they have helped to 
bring about. Reforms like the throwing open of temples to Hari- 
jans should bring with them a general levelling up in the lives of 
those who are engaged in and aflected by them.' 

Sboaon, July 29, 1939 
Harijan, 5-B-I939 


t also VoL LXDC, pp. 421-3. 
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41. TELEGRAM TO SIKAMDAR HYAT KHAJi 


Seoaon, 

July 29, 1939 

Sot SnANDAR Hyat Khan 
S niLA 

THANKS wniE>. NO NEED APOLOGY SUCH THINOS 
COMMON LOT OF PUBUC MEN. 

From a copy: Pyarclal Papera. Courteiy: Pyardal 


42. LETTER TO JAWAHARLAL KEHRU 

Seoaon, Wardha, 

July 29, 1939 

MY DEAR JAWAHARLAL, 

Instead of guiding the Dhami people I have passed them on 
to you.* I feel that you should discharge this burden without 
any interference from me. The idea in the States seems to be to 
isolate and ignore the Congress and hence the States Conference. 
I have already suggested* in Harijan that no State Association or 
Mandal should act on its own without reference to your committee^. 
I should act, if at all, diroughyou; i.e., when you refer to me, I 
diould give my opinion as I do in respect of the Working Commit- 
tee. I told the Gwalior people also likewise yesterday. You will 
have to reorganize your committee a bit, if it is to function pro- 
perly. 

After all I could not go to Kashmir. Sheikh Abdullah and his 
friends won’t tolerate die idea of my being State guest. Banking 
on my past experience, 1 had accepted State offer in anticipation 
of Sheikh Abdullah’s approval. But I saw that I was mistaken. I 

I In thb, dated July 27, the addreame expressed apedogy for the un- 
seemly demonstration by the Shias at Lahore Railway Station on July 26. 

*A deputation on behalf of the Himalayan States Pet^e’s Conference 
met Gandhiji at Dellii on July 27, and aj^rised him of the fbing in Dhami. 

* VHt pp. 14-7. . 

* Standing Committee of All-India States Foofde't Conference, of which 
Jawaharlal N^ru was President 
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therefore cancelled the acceptance of the State hoq>itality and 
accepted the Sheikh's. This embarrassed the State. ^ I cancel* 
led the visit altogether. I was guilty of double stupidity — in daring 
to think of going there without you and in not getting Sheikh’s 
permission before accepting the State offer. I had thought that I 
would serve the people by accepting the State offer. I must confess 
that 1 was not pleased urith my contact [with] the Sheikh and his 
friends. They seemed to all of us to be most unreasonable. Khan 
Saheb reasoned with them. But it was to no purpose. 

Your visit to Ceylon was glorious. I don’t mind what the 
immediate outcome is. Saleh Tyabji asks me to send you to 
Burma and Andrews thinks of you in connection with South Africa. 
For Ceylon the idea of a Congress deputation came to me sponta- 
neously, not so these two even afrer the promptings. But of tlicse 
when we meet. I hope you are fredi and tliat Krishna* is enjoying 
herself. 

Love. 

Bapu 

Gandbi-Nclmi Pspen, 1939. Courtesy: Nehru Memorial Museum and 
Library. Also A Btmth of Old LtUtn, pp. 377-8 


43. LETTER TO AMTUSSALAAM 


Seoaon, 

July 29, 1939 

CHI. AMTUL SALAAM 

You hurt me and I hurt you. This is a good bargain, isn’t 
it? A letter was dispatched to you every day. Yes, I used to 
show your letters to Sushila. It was my mistake. Please forgive 
me. Henceforth I shall destroy tlicm as soon as I get them. But 
then how would I be able to reply? 

Yes, it will indeed be good if you visit Ramana Maharshi. 

When you are free in August, will you go to Patiala or to 
Bombay? 

I ivould probably stay here throughout August. But then God 
alone knows. Sushila has stayed back in Ddhi and wrill remain 
diere for a month. 

Bkuittffim 

Bapo 


From • photostat of the Hindi: GJt. 426 
t KrUma ihitheering, ad ilrw s ert sister 



44. STATEMEjrr TO THE PRESS* 


&OAON, 

July 29, 1939 

1 have been in telegraphic correspondence mth Dr. Dadoo, 
leader of the Passive Resistance Committee in South Africa. I have 
no hesitation in asking the Passive Resistance Committee to postpone, 
for a time, the proposed launching of the struggle^ on 1st August. 
I do so because I have some hope of an honourable settlement. I 
know that the Government of India as well as the British Govern- 
ment are trying to obtain relief. I have put myself in touch with 
the Ministers. In the circumstances I think a brief postponement 
of the struggle to be necessary. I am fully aware of the enthusiasm 
of the resisters. They have proved their mettle before, and they 
will do so again if it l)ecomes necessary. But it is a code with 
passive resisters to seize every opportunity of avoiding resistance, if 
it can be done honourably. Every cessation in search of peace adds 
strengtli to real flghlers. I^t them remember that the ^pe Town 
Settlement of 1914 was the outcome of a cessation of struggle for 
the sake of peace. I hope tliat the proposed cessation will lead to 
a similar result. Should it unfortunately prove otherwise and 
should the struggle begin, let Dr. Dadoo and his fellow-resisters 
know that the whole of India will be at their back. 

Httrijm, 5-8-1939 


^This appeare d under "Notes**, sub-title, "Postpone the Struggle**. The 
st atenw att was also publidied in 7^ Hmduatm Tims, SO-7-1939. 

^ The mo vemen t was proposed as a protest against the Asiatic (Transvaal) 
Laitd aad Trading Act, 1939, ududi aim^ at virtual econosnic extinction of tl e 
hadian community in the Transvaal. Ftdr also VoL LXDC, p. 115. According 
to Tks J ss i ty Chnmds, 31-7-1939, Dadoo had issued a stttemcnt acceding 
to Gandhfji^ to postpone the Fasdve Resistance movement, pending 

hirther advice hum him. 
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45. LESS0J4 OF DHAMI 


We have not heard the last of Dhami. The truth is not yet 
out. The necessarily one-sided vernon of the Political Agent has 
been challenged by the Himalayan States Praja Mandal. Their 
statement shows how absolutely necessary it is to have an open 
judidal inquiry into the events that led to firing by the Riua 
of Dhami. 

Some members of the Himalayan Mandal came to see me 
during my brief stay in Delhi. Dhami had made me think furious- 
ly. Was nothing possible to prevent such tragedy? 1 had much 
to say about it to the deputation, but I felt it would be wrong on 
my part to shoulder the burden of guiding the Himalayan States 
Praja Mandal. The responsibility was great. Tlie issues at stake 
were equally great. I therefore felt that the matter should be 
handled not by me but by the Standing Committee of the All-India 
States People’s Conference. The question of the States is daily 
assuming bigger and bigger proportions. The ruling Chiefs are 
becoming free with their rifles. They feel that they are safe so far as 
the Paramount Power is concerned. The Congress has not much 
prestige with (hem. Many of them are now evolving measures to 
crush the growing spirit of their people and make it impossible, if 
they can, for the Congress to give effective guidance to them, let 
alone to interfere. Nevertheless the Congress has a duty to per- 
form. I do not exactly know the constitution of the Conference, 
but I presume that in some shape or other it is connected with the 
Congress. Anyway it is the only body which is specially designed 
for guiding the Sutes people. It would be wrong for the 
States to resent such gwdance. Tliey should also realize tliat any 
resentment would be futile. The Congress cannot give up iu 
duty of guiding the States people in the hour of their need. 
Time %vas when the Congress was guiding and protecting the 
rights of the States as against the Paramount Power. If the Cong- 
ress friendship was desired and welcomed by the States in need, it 
hardly becomes them to demur at their people seeldng Congra 
advice, guidance and protectioa. lhat the Congress may not 
always be able to give the people effective assistance is unfortunately 
too true. The Congress has to forge the necessary sanction by 
putting the organization on a fomer footing and by wise restraint 

45 
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to acquire credit for impartiality and strictest justice. If the 
CSongress is to discharge its function in a becoming manner, it will 
have to insist upon the workers learning to be more accurate 
than they have been hitherto in preparing their cases. In order to 
ensure accuracy, the Standing Committee will have to subject to 
strict scrutiny everything coming to it. If unchallengeable accounts 
of the doings in the States where even simple justice is denied are 
published, they will afford a fotmdation for action. 

1 have merely indicated a line of approach. The Standing 
Committee will no doubt lay down its own policy and method of 
dealing with problems as diey arise from time to time. My object 
in writing these lines is to warn workers in the States against 
coming to me and expecting me to advise them. They should 
approach the Standing Committee. Even as I do not guide 
Congressmen on general matters falling within the function of the 
Working Committee but hold myself at the disposal of that body, 
so shall I henceforth act in respect of new State problems. I may 
not give up guiding those with whom I am already directly concern* 
ed. 1 need hardly add that I shall continue to do what my 
si^cial aptitude in matters affecting States may enable me to do 
without being involved in the general direction of popular move- 
ments in them. I would ask workers in the States not to take up 
any forward movement without previous reference to any sapr t i on 
of the Standing Committee. It must be the duty of the Congress 
acting through the States People’s Conference to avoid, if at all 
possible, a quarrel with the States. 

Seoaon, July 30, 1939 
Harijan, 5-8-1939 


46. MOTES 

One Script for Daughters of Sanskrit 

The question of having one script for the Indian languages 
which are daughters of Sanskrit by birth or adoption has b^m 
before the public for a number of years. Yet in these days of 
aggressive provindalism, perhaps, any plea for one script will be 
r^^edas an impertinence. But the literacy campaigns raging all 
over the country should compel a hearing for the advocates t^one 
script. I have been one such for years. I remember having even 
adopted in Soufo Afiica Devanagari script for my Indian coticqKin- 
dence with Gujaratis in select cases. Inter-provincial intercourse 
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vriU be much focOiuted by nidi adoption, and the learning of the 
various provincial languages will be made infinitely easier than it is 
today. If the educated people of the land were to put their heads 
together and decide upon one script, its universal adoption diould 
be an easy thing. To the millions who are illiterate it is a matter 
of indifference what script is prescribed to them. If the happy 
consummation comes to pass, tliere will be only two scripts in 
India — Devanagari and Urdu, and every nationalist will deem it his 
duty to master the two scripts. 1 am a lover of all Indian languages. 
I have tried to learn as many scripts as possible. And if only I 
had the time, even at the age of seventy 1 liave energy cnougli to 
learn more Indian languages. Tliat would be a recreation for 
me. But in spite of all my love fur the languages I must confess 
that I have not learnt all tlic scripts. But if the sister languages 
were written in one script, I should pick up a workable knowledge 
of the principal langua^s of the provinces in very little time. 
And Devanagari has nothing to be a^amed of in point of symme> 
try or beauty. I hope that those who arc engaged in the literacy 
campaigns will give a passing tliought to my suggestion. If they 
will adopt Devanagari script, they will save for tlie future genera- 
dons tons of labour and dme and earn tlieir blessings. 

Seoaon, July 30, 1939 
Harijan, 5-8-1939 


47. A HARIJAM SEVAKS' CONFEREJ4CE 

There was held on 4th to 7th June last at Poona a conference 
of Western and Central India Harijan sevaks. Shrimad Ramc- 
shwari Nehru, the Vice-President of the All-India Sangh, presided at 
the Conference. I am sorry that it was not posable to nodee 
before now some of the important resoludons of the Conference. 
But they bear publicadon even though they were passed nearly 
two months ago. Here arc the most imporUnt of them' : 

It is to be hoped that the resoludons addressed to the Indore 
and Gwalior States will bear fruit. I have omitted similar ones 
about Devas and Kathiawar Sutes in order to avoid repeddon. 
Indeed if the Princes will do their duty by the despised pordon of 
India’s humanity, they should not need any reminder from the 
Sangh. They do not, like the sanatanists, defend untouchabUity. 


1 Vidi Appendix II. 
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With them the neglect to make provision for Harijans can only be 
ascribed to indifference. Let us hope that the appeal made by 
the Conference will not fall on deaf ears. 

Seoaon, July 30, 1939 
Harijent 5-8-1939 


48. LETTER TO D. B. KALELKAR 


Segaon, 
July 30, 1939 

CHI. KAKA, 

A letter for Maganbhai^ is enclosed. If you like it, send it on 
along with your comments. 

I send herewith an article* about a single script. If you 
wish to suggest any changes in it, send your suggestions as soon as 
possible. If you do not like the article, I am ready to cancel it. 

BUssmgs Jhm 
Bapu 

From a pliotoitat of the Gujarati: G.N. 10923 


49. LETTER TO AMTUSSALAAM 


July 30, 1939 

CHI. AMTUL SALAAM, 

I have your letter. What should I say? If you can break 
your vow, then do what you like. I shall not give the money to 
anyone else. I cannot keep Akbar* here without you and how 
will you come here without breaking the vow? Meet and talk to 
Shankerialbhai and do what seems proper. 

BUssmgs Jhm 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 427 


I Maganbhai Prabhudas Desai 
^VUkpp. 46-7. 

3Akbarbhai Chawda 



50. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 


Sboaon, Waroha, 

Jtdy 31, 1939 

BIY DEAR IDIOT, 

I had no time to write earlier. I was immersed in Harijan 
work. The heap of correspondence still lies before me. 

We had an exacting journey — crowds unusual everywhere. 
There was no rest till reaching Gwalior, i. e., 2 a. m. 1 have not 
got at the bottom of this sudden manifestation. 

Mahadev is still in Calcutta. 

Mira catne in yesterday without notice. 1 knew tliat site was 
to return but did not know when. The place is filling up. 
Aryasamajists occupy much of my attention.' 

We arc all keeping well. Mira has a bad cough and consti> 
pat ion. 

Love. 

Tyrant 

From tlie original: C.W. 3935. Courioy: Ainrit Kaur. Alio (>.N. 7244 


51. LETTER TO JAmiKHLAL G.iNDIll 

Skoaon, Wardha, 

July 31, 1939 

CHI. JAI8UKHLAL, 

I have your letter, and also Sanyukta’s^. I am not writing 
separately to her. By God’s grace Kasumba* is improving. I 

> The reference ia to the ‘Arya Satyagraha' againit the anti^Hindu policy 
ofthe Nizam Government, whicli ultimately announced a scheme of reforms that 
conceded in substance their religious demands. Tht Hmduitm Timu, 28>7>1939, 
reported: “On July 27, a deputation consbting of Mr, Ghanshyamsingh 
Gupta, Speaker of Central Provinces Aiaembly, Mr. Vinayak Rao and Mr. 
Deshabandbu Gupta met Gandliiji and placed before him the correspandcDce 
which passed between Mr. Ghansliyainsingh Gupta and Sir Akbar Hydari, 
Prime Minister of Hyderabad State, regarding the doubts exprosed by the 
Aryasamajists on Hyderabad reforms.” Vidt also “Note^ , sub-title, "The Arya 
Samaj”, pp. 90-1. 

^ Adtlraiee’s daughter 
3 Addressee’s wife 
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cannot think of anything for you. You may write to Jamnalalji 
if you widi. Gases like yours deserve to be carefully considered. 
I do know what your dhaima is and it will always seem difficult 
to practise. So you may try all means of earning whatever you 
can there. Contact Vithaldas. Don’t insist on a particular sum 
as salary. Think further about the matter after Kasumba has 
recovered. 

BUssmgs Jhm 

Bapu 


Shri Jaisukhlal Gandhi 
Sir Harkisondas Hospital 
New Charni Road, Bombay 

From a microfilm of the Gujarati; M.M.U./III 


52. LETTER TO NARANDAS GANDHI 

Seoaon, Wardha, 
July 31, 1939 

CHI. NARANDAS, 

I got both your letters. You will see in Harijanbandhu that I 
have acted upon your suggestion.* 1 have also made the correc* 
tion^ suggested by you. 1 am apt to commit such arithmetical 
errors. It could have been avoided if I had made the calculation 
on a sheet of paper. Mahadev had checked the figures, but he 
too failed to detect the error. He of course had some suspicion 
which was later on removed. 

That statement^ about the resolve of a good man is correct. 
Your own resolve would work; my blessings in this regard are out 
of place. The resolution about seventy lakh [yards of yam] is 
yours, and there is strength cL character in that resolution itself. 

1 do hope to supply you 700 yards at least. Ba also will 
give foe same quantity. 

BUsmgt fwm 
Bapu 


1 Vkb pp. 54-5. 

> mi p. 69. 

S FSd^ VoL LXIX, pp. 420-1. 
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[PS.] 

Bhagwanji’s case is rather delicate. 1 think we sliall have to 
pay him more. I will explain further if I get time. For the 
present make the payment. 

Bapu 

From a micrt^lm of the Giyarati: M.M.U./II. Also CM'. 8558. Courtesy: 
Narandas Gandhi 


53. LETTER TO DEVDAS GANDHI 

Sec AON, Wardha, 
July 31, 1939 

CHI. DEVDAS, 

I have your letter. It did not upset me. TIic fact that a 
difference of opinion has arisen iKtwcen us does pain me, but I 
hope that it will disappear in the course of time. You may take 
as much of my time as you wish. I meant well in asking you to 
get the opinion of Sardar and of others. Tltcir opinions may per* 
haps have some effect on me. I)o not forget one thing, ^'oii and 
I don’t sec eye to eye. You believe that my treatment kills the 
patient. 1 believe it keeps him alive. Now what shall we do 
about this difference of opinion? It is Ijccausc of this that I am 
waiting patiently. One day one of us will be able to see who was 
in the wrong. 

Meet Susliila and talk with her lovingly. I h.ave of course told 
her the same thing. 

Blusings from 

Bapo 

From a photostat of the Giyarati: G.N. 2049 


54. LETTER TO JIVANJI D. DESAl 

Seoaon, Wardha, 
July 31, 1930 

car. jivAi^ 

When is the Devanagari edition of the AiUobiography likely to 

be publidied? , 

Bktsmgt from 

Bapu 


From a photostat of the Gt^rati: G.N. 9944. Alio C.\V* 6919. Courtesy: 
1t«nU T> TWai 



55. LETTER TO KRISHNACHAHDRA 


Seoaon, 

July 31, 1939 

cm. KRISHNACHANDRA, 

1 have received your letters. It is time for the post. 1 
sliall not write much today. I am thinking about you. There 
have been no rains here. People are anxious. 

BUssmgs Jrom 

Bapu 

From a phobwuit of the Hindi: G.N. 4323 


55. TELEGRAM TO LORD LINLITHGOW^ 


Wardha, 

August 1, 1939 

His Excellency Viceroy 
Viceroy’s Gamp 

EXCEEDINGLY SORRY CANNOT REACH DELHI FIFTH 
INSTANT ESPECIALLY AS THERE IS NO PARTICULAR 
PURPOSE FOR MEETING. URGENT WORK DEMANDS. 

EXHAUSTING JOURNEY FROM FRONTIER PROVINCE. ANY 
DATE AFTER TWENTIETH INSTANT WILL SUIT.* 

From a cc^: C.W. 7830 a. Ckairtcsy: G. D. Birla 


t This vnw in reply to the addreace’s letter dated July 28, which, mUr aiia, 
read: "I write to lay that it would give me very great plmmire to ice you 
again if it was by any chance convenient for you to be in Delhi on Saturday, 
the 5th August. . . . There is no special subject which I want to raise with 
you but it is now some months since we have met and I would welcome an 
opportunity of seeing you again.'* 

* For Ac addressee's reply, mdr Ajqiendnt III. 
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57. TELEGRAM TO XARAJ^DAS GANDHI 


Wardua, 

August /, 7959 

Naramdas Gandhi 

Rashtriyashala 

Rajkot 

HOPE INAUGURATION RENTIA YAGNA* SUGU.ESSEUL. 

IP DROUGHT CONTINUES SEVENTY PER CENT SHOULD 
BE DEVOTED FAMINE RELIEF. THEREFORE THERE 

SHOULD BE SPECIALLY EXTENSIVE RESPONSE IN 

MONEY AND YARN. 

Bapu 

Frcun a inicrorilin: M.M.U./II. Also C.W. 8559. Cwirtcay: Naranda* 
Gandhi 


Sg. LETTER TO KRISIINACHANDRA 

Segaon, 
August 7, 1939 

CHI. KRISHNACHANDRA, 

I am trying to send SliakarilK'hn or Kanchanbclin. Bal* 
krishna should never be left alone. I'oday also I liave no time for 
more. 

niusiHgf Jnm 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 4324 


* Initiated by the addressee in honour of Gandhiji’s birthday, also kitown 
as AnitM Boras, observed with non*ftop sacriBcial spinning from Bhadana FW 
12 (Gandhiji’s date of birth according to Vikram calendar, usually fallbg in 
the second half of September) to Oct«*er 2; wdr also “Notes”, 10-9-1939, sub- 
title, “Surplus Kliadi”: and Vol. LXIX, pp. 120-1. 
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59. LETTER TO AMTUSSALAAM 


Segaon, Wardha, 
August J, 1939 

CHI. AMTUL SALAAM, 

There was no letter from you yesterday. Your present address 
is not known, hence I am sending this letter with Lakshmidas- 
bhai*. 1 did not expect such behaviour from you. It only shows 
that no responsibility can be entrusted to you. Well, His will 
be done. This will teach a new lesson. I hope you will slay 
there till Mridulabehn^ returns. 

All are well here. 

BUuings /tom 

Bapu 

From a photosut of the Hindi: G.N. 428 


60. THREAT OF FAMINE 

There have been no rains yet at many places in Kathiawar. 
Shri Chhnganlal Joshi writes.* 

Tliis news is alarming. We do hop>e that Kathiawar will 
escape this calamity; but if it does not, my second hope is that 
those who have foodgrains and fodder, or can manage them, will not 
take advantage of the situation and make profit, and will sell them 
at cost price. My third hope is that the Rulers will fulfil their duty 
by rendering the people as much help as possible, and the fourth hope 
is that tlie volunteers will rush out to offer help at various places. 
The spinning yajna will be observed for seventy days with effect 
from 2nd August, under the auspices of the Rajkot Rashtriyashala. 
It has been suggested that during the yajna workers should increase 
their speed of spinning and from die produce 70 per cent should 
be used for helping the famine-stricken people. In the mean- 
while, if it rains and Kathiawar escapes the danger, the yam may 

> Lakshmidas Aaar 

*Mridula Sarabhai 

*^The letter is not translated here. It described how people and cattle vrere 
starving. Chhaganlal Joshi along with Narandas Gantfiii thought that 70 per 
cent of the amount ctdiected during Gandhi Jayanti week should be qient on 
relief work. 
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be utilized for its migiiud objecdve*. The main idea at this 
pioiiient is to raise production. It can be raised by ctdlect- 
ing funds and spinning more cotton. It is expected that those 
who did not normally participate in the spinning jw/m would 
do so this time. If the atmosphere for spinning is created it udll 
be easier to pve the work to the famine<stricken. Thereby 
proper help will be given to them and their self«respect will also 
be preserved. In order to procure adequate help, the spinning 
work will have to be taken up on a large scale and for that the 
formation of a committee of right persons is essential. 

My fifth and the last desire is that the khadi produced 
through the spinning yajna performed by the famine-stricken peo- 
ple will be disposed of easily. If the khadi is not sold immediately, 
the calamity cannot be met and overcome by the spinning-wheel. 

Segaon, August 2, 1939 

[From Gujarati] 

Harijanbandhu, 6-8-1939 


61. STATEMEJ^T TO THE PRESS^ 

Tlie hunger-striking prisoners of Dum Dum Jail have sent me 
some questions through Shri Mahaclev Desai. It will serve the 
cause tetter if I give a public answer. I am sorry that I can fix 
no date for tlieir release nor give any other undertaking. I w'ould 
if I had the power. The only power I have is to plead their cause 
with all the force at my command. But they give me no chance 
whatever by continuing their hunger-strike. In so far as it was 
intended to rouse public attention it has scrv'cd its purpose. Any 
prolongation of the fast will now defeat that purpose. 'Fherc are 
many who would work actively for their release ii the strike is 
given up. I do feel very strongly that this fast is not justified. 
The strikers are ^ving a bad lead to those who arc similarly situat- 
ed. Such hunger-strikers, if they are largely copied, will break all 
discipline to pieces and make orderly government impossible. The 
{Hrisoners’ cause is essentially just, but they are weakening it by 
their persistence. I would ask them to live and listen to the smI- 
vice of one who claims to be an expert in fasting and who clmms 

> Tliat if, to use it equally for Kathiawar Harijan wwk, khadi work 
and Rajkot Raditriyaskala; vuk Vol. LXIX, pp. 420-1. 

*Thia appear^ under the title “To Bengal Prifonefs”. llie fiaten;ent 
%vas also published in Tht Hindu, 2-8-1939, and The HindmUm Timts, 3.8-1939. 
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also to know the tdence of political prisonerdup. Let them not 
hamper one whom they consider to be dieir best advocate. 1 
make bold to say that had the fates not been against them and me, 
they would certainly have been discharged before 13th April last. 
But I do not propose to go into the past. Suffice it to add that their 
refusal to g^ve up die strike will embarrass the Working 0>mmittce 
in whatever effort it might wish to make to secure their release. 

Seoaon, August 2, 1939 
Harijan, 5-8-1939 

62. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 

Segaon, Wardha, 
August 3y 1939 

MY DEAR IDIOT, 

I have not had a moment for writing to you. I gave you a 
wire* about Dhami. Jawaharlal is already on the war path. 

Of course, you will liring the cooker and everything else you 
may need. But why cooker? You are going to take your meals 
wiUi me as before. Tlic delay is unfortunate. It is not only the 
work for which you arc coming. However don’t delay any longer. 

Love. 

Tyrant 

From tlic original: C.W. 3936. CourtO)-: Amril Kaur. Also G.N. 7245 


63. LETTER TO POTTI SRIRAMULU CHETTT 

Segaon, Wardha, 
August 3, 1939 

MY DEAR SHKIRAMULU^, 

I have your letter. 

I must not write to Rajaji. You should go to the Kodambak- 
. kam Ashram’ and offer your services as a volunteer. They will 
accept you if you are a steady worker. 

Terns sinemly^ 
Bapu 

From a photoatat: G.N. 112 

1 Vidt p, 24. 

2 A GScmgrcMman of Nellore who fasted to death in 1953 for the formatioD 
of a separate Andhra State 

^Harijan Ashram 



64. LETTER TO D. B. KALELKAR 


August 3, 1939 

cm. KAKA, 

llie letter for Maganbhai was posted promptly. 

Ck)me over at 3 o’clock today for giving me your report aljout 
Meher Ashram. 

A bill for a fairly large sum has Ijccn sent by Wanlrss [Sana* 
torium] regarding that gentleman. Ask for it from me. 

I have written* to Jivanji inquiring about the Autobiography. 

Blesimgs from 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 7971 


65. LETTER TO PRABHAVATI 

Segao.v, Wardha, 

August 3, 1939 

CHI. prabha, 

I have your letter. Since Rajendra Babu is so keen, take up 
the rcsfionsibitity and do whatever you can. God will give you 
the needed strength. Sushila’s address is: Dr. .Sushila Nayyar, 
Lady Hardinge Hospital, New IVlhi. 

You can write to Uncle: Slieth Jamnalulji Bajaj, State 
Prist>ner, Jaipur. 

nterc is no cause for worry about Vidyavati* if there is no 
bleeding. The remedies for her are: mud packs, hip-batli, bland 
unspiced food without oil, and plenty of greens like bhaji, cucum- 
ber, turiyUf etc., also oranges, mosambi, pomegranates, grapes, etc. 
Fried things should be avoided. \'ery little rice. .She may eat 
khakhara but no food at night. She should drink plenty of water. 
I am here for the present. 

Bteamgt from 

Bapu 


I Vrde p. 51. 

* AddrcMee's sister, the eldest daughter-in-law of Rajcndta Prasad 
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[PS.] 

Give this letter to Sumangal* after reading it. 

From • photocut of the Gujarati: GJf. S535 


66. LETTER TO PRESIDENT, TANZEEM-UL-MOMININ^ 

[Before August 4, 1939y 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I have sufficient papers in front of me to enable me to for- 
mulate a tentative opinion upon the Shia and Sunni controversy. 
I have a long letter from Pan^i^ and printed papers giving me 
what purports to be an unbiased version. 

TTiis much seems to stand out clearly. Whereas the Madhe 
Saheba is to praise the elected Caliphs, the Tabarra is a curse pro- 
nounced upon the first three Caliphs. Whilst one can understand 
the right of publicly praising people, is there such a thing as right 
of pronouncing a curse on dead men? The right of Tabarra 
cannot be derived from the holy Koran for the simple reason 
that the Caliphate came into being only after the death of the 
holy Prophet. I would like you, therefore, to enlighten me on 
the religious duty of saying the Tabarra. 

I would also readily grant that there can be no religious duty 
in praising the Caliphs specially in public places and in the pre- 
sence of tliose whom the recital is known to offend. Therefore, sub- 
ject to what you might say to the contrary, I would advise you, for 
the sake of peace, to withdraw the civil resistance’ and stop the pub- 
lic recital of Tabarra unconditionally, leaving it to the good sense 
of the Sunnis so to act as not to wound the susceptibilities of their 
Shia brethren. 

I have not written this letter for publication. You have been good 
enough to ask me to give my candid opinion and I have given it 
tentatively. If it helps you in announcing your decision in accord- 
ance with my advice, you are at liberty to publish this letter. 

* Sumangal Prakaah 

* The source reported that a deputation of Tanzeem-ul*Mominm “recently 
waited on Gandhfii to seek his advice regarding the Shia-Sunni dispute” on tlie 
right to recite, in public, MwBu Saheba by Sunnis said Tdtarra by Shias. The 
agitation had started as early as March. Vide Vol. LXIX. pp. 285 and 293. 

* The letter was reported under tl;e date-line “Lucknow, August 4”. 

. *GovindBallabh Pant, Premier wd Minister of Hmxie Affairs and Fi- 
nsuice of the United Provinces 

’ Started by the Shias in early June 
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1 aai not sending a copy of this 0 {^<m to anyme. It is aizni^y 
meant for you and friends who accompanied you and on whose 
behalf you had come. 

Tht Hindu, 5^1939 


67. INTERVIEW TO COVERDHANLAL SHUKIA 

[On or l)cforc August 4, 1939]* 

Gandhiji told Mr. Shukla^ tltat he v,its no^ tteating U.c qurtlion of tl»e 
release of political prisoners, both of the Tunjah and Bengal, lightly. He 
pointed out that the hunger-strike by tl c political prisoners ur Bengal jails 
had been causing difficulties in finding a solution. 

Gandliiji declared that tire proUeni of the politkal prisoners was coming 
up before the Congress Working Committee. 

Gandliiji pointed out tliat, with a sidutiun found for the problem of poli- 
tical prisoners in Bengal, the question relating to the Punjab prisoners w-mild 
be solved immediately and automatically. 

Gandhiji, it is stated, then asked Mr. Shukla to furnish him with 
particulars about the prisoners belonging to the Punjab, and tl c attempis 
made for their release, on receipt of which 1 e would do what lay in his power. 

ng Hindu, 5-8-1939 


63. WELL DONE BO MB. XT I 

I'rom all the accounts I have received it seems that Ilombay 
surpassed itself on the 1st of August, the day of the inauguration of 
prohibition. An eyc-witnes. of the dcmonstration.s tells me that 
the procession that took the mortal remains of the immortal Ix>ka- 
manya to the Chowpaty sands, huge as it was, was far outdone by 
the crowds that gathered together on the Azad Maidan. He tells 
me that all Bombay was present there. Tlic labourers, who were 
the chief persons to benefit by the measure and who were at the 
same time the most aflTected by prohibition, attended in their 
thousands with their wives. They rejoiced in the deliverance from 
the devil from whose grip they could not disengage themselves 
wifoeut external assistance. Had they gone to express their grate- 
fulness to the Ministers for their courage in persisting in their 


* The interview w'as rqiortcd under the date-line "Wardlia, August 4**. 

2 Of Kanpur 
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benevolent measure in the teeth of the oppodticm ci vested in* 
terests? 

It was not a mere labour demonstration. All classes took part 
in it. At that huge meeting there was not a jarring note. Men 
and women had turned up in their thousands to take part in thanks- 
giving to God for the successful inauguration of prohibition. 

The great Pann community deserves congratulations for the 
restraint it observed in spite of its bitter opposition to the measure. 
Evidently wiser counsel prevailed and no hostile demonstration 
appears to have been staged by them. My hope that Parsi phi- 
lanthropy will get the better of the opposition, appears to have 
been justified. Is it too much to expect whole-hearted support 
from the Parsis in making the measure a complete success? Let 
them remember, the glory of the effort in Bombay will be reflected 
not only throughout the province but it will be reflected all over 
India. I make bold to say that although they feel that they have 
been unjustly dealt with, the future generation of Parsis will bless 
Dr. Gilder as their true representative and benefactor. Surely 
Parsis should be proud, as India is proud, that they have pro- 
duced in Dr. Gilder a man who has stood firm as a rock in the 
midst of fiercest opposition including threats of boycott and worse. 

Indeed the whole of the Ministry deserves hearty congratula- 
tions on the steadfastness with which they have pursued this great 
moral reform. The demonstration of 1st August shows that they 
had and have practically the whole of Bombay behind them. No 
constructive measure promoted by the Ck)ngress has had such en- 
thusiastic support as this great moral reform. 

It is a matter of regret that a Muslim procession of protest, 
not against the measure but against the property tax, was 
organized the same day and resulted in a clash with the police. 
But it only enlianced the value of the public meeting, for the pro- 
cession had no effect whatsoever on the great and irresistible demon- 
stration. Bombay had one mind at the Azad Maidan. 

Let us hope the brilliant beginning has momentum enough 
in it to lead to a brilliant end. Much constructive effort will be 
required in order to consolidate the advantage gained by the clos- 
ing of liquor-shops. It removes the temptation from the drinker 
but not the craving for drink. His mind has to be directed into 
the right channel. He must have healthy refie^ment at a place 
where he can rest his tired mind and limbs. Workers among the 
labourers should deem it their duty to study their lives and help 
them to conquer the craving for drink. TTie Government alone 
won’t be able to cope with this consolidation work. They could 
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doae the liquor-shops wth a measure of popular goodwill. But 
they will need the active co-operation of a band of volunteer 
wt^ters to supplement the official effort to help the drinker to lose 
his craving for drink. 

Seoaon, August 4, 1939 
Harijan, 12-8-1939 


69. LETTER TO A.MTUSSALUM 

Seoaon, Wardha, 

August 4, 1939 

cm. AMTUL SALAAM, 

1 am not sending you a telegram. What cuuld I say? If 
you are determined to come, you will come. How could you do 
a job which you are unable to do? You had vowed that you 
would return when Mridula and liakshmidas1>Uai lei you go. Now 
Shankerbhai is there. Meet him and do what appi'ars pro|N‘r. 
I have, of course, written to Lakshmidasbhai about Akbar. I 
don’t have the courage to keep him here. A Muslim lady doctor 
arrived here yesterday. She belongs to Central Provinces. Her 
father is also a doctor. She will stay for a mouth. She seems to 
l)e a good person. She is doing Su.shiia's work. 

Nimu is of course here. 

BUftings from 

Bai'U 


From a pliotoitat of tlie Hindi: 429 


70. DISCUSSION WITH V. V. SATHE^ 


Seoaon, 
August 5, 1939 

OANDmji: If you arc a satyagrahi, I too am a satyagrahi, 
and as I have been told by many friends that you arc a reasonable 
man and a man of restraint, I shall show you that you arc wrong. 

Well then, you ought to have cxliausted all the constitutional 
means. You must remember that tlic Bombay Congress Ministry is 

1 The discuation aj^ieared under the title “A Satyagrahi t. A Satya- 
grahi” by Mahadev Desai, who explaiiu: “Shri V. V. Sathe is a seasoned 
fatter and a Congressman. He fasted in jail for the right of cooking his 
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under four Ckmgress Committees — Gujarat, Maharashtra, Karnataka 
and Bcmibay. You should have lodged your complaint before them. 
Failing satitfaction you should have gone to the Wen-king Commit- 
tee, failing there to the A. I. C. C., and then to the open sesaon 
of the Congress. And if you accept my authority as an expert in 
satyagraha, then you should jiave come to me, but not with a 
deciston to fast. 

iatke: 1 do not acoqpt you as the final authority, but I would certainly 
take your advice. But let me adc you one question. Whether all these Con- 
gress Committees give an opinion in my favour or not, what if the Ministers 
say they have violated the Congress principles? 

Do they say so? 

Yes. But they will not resign, the>' say, unless they are asked to resign. 
But they have broken the promises given in election manifestos. 

There is no rigidity about the manifestos. You may say many 
things but you may not be able to carry them all out. 

My own Sadashiv Peth, whicli is one of the constituencies, did resolve 
that die Ministry had not fulfilled the promises. 

Well then, let that committee approach the A. I. C. C. But 
why this fast? You must exhaust all Uic natural steps. 

The natural steps take years. It is a cumbersome machinery. 

Not years, but it may take a year. That diould not matter. 

I do propose to go to the open Congress, for die Congress is an autho- 
rity above you. 

1 am no authority. I have a certain amount of moral influ- 
ence. 

But you do not exercise it. 

How do you know? You must place all the facts before me 
and convince me that 1 have not done all in my power.* 

own food . . . remained without clothes . . . because he would not be allowed 
to wear khadi. He is a downright honest nun but often it would seem his 
logic gets the better of his common tense. . . . He came to Segaon on the morn- 
ing of the 5th, determined to go on a fourteen-day fast. . . . He feels that die 
Bombay Ministry grievously erred in certain things, e. g., orders about pnh 
oessions, security demanded from Presses, and firing. He bad cesne determined 
to fhst in Gandhiji’s presence because he said, Gandhiji was *tbe God of the 
CoQgreB’ and had the resignations of die Congress Ministries in hit pocket. . . 

* Mahadev Desai says: “Shri Satbe now p r oceede d to give die details of 
his grievances on the three scores ... the details of the orders about die 
{wocessions and how peopte dodge them, and so on.” 
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■ But you do not expect me to express my judgment on these 
matters? 

I do. 

How can 1 ? Your reading out the texts of orders to me and 
placing all the facts in your possession before me does not take me 
further. I must hear the Ministers also. 

But that you can easily do. You are the High Conunand. 

How am I the High Command? 

You have said that the Ministers’ resignations are in your pocket. 

Whm did I say so? Produce my statements.' 

No, seriously, if I made any such preposterous statement, it 
would be bravado. You do not lind my name mentioned any- 
where in the constitution. I can exercise my moral authority cer- 
tainly, but that only when I sec that there is something whicli 
ought to be done (morally) by the Working Committee or the 
Ministry. 

Then you will study the case while I go on witli my fast. 

How can you, when you have yet to con\’incc me of the 
justifiability of your fast? 

I am fasting only to arrest your attention. 

You will if you do not fast. Tlic moment you begin your 
fast you distract my attention, you paralyse my capacity fur unbias- 
ed judgment. 1 could not enjoy my meals if I knew that some- 
one was fasting without cause. And then you must know that 
this is a colony of fasters. There is Bhansali, the greatest faster I 
have known, Vinoba has fasted, and so has Kakasaheb. You 
had better see them, talk to them, and sec if they approve of 
your going on fast.’ 

I do not take your view. If we have a national government, 
and we have papers that simply thrive on prosecutions, what arc 
we to do? But that only means that there arc fundamental differ- 
ences between us. We have got to examine everything. If you 
want me to use my moral authority, I must have certain convic- 

1 Sathe laughed in reply. 

’Mahadev Doai explains: "Shri Sathe now turned to the second 'of 
his counts— the demand of security from the papers. The British Govem- 
ment may have done it, but for the Congress Government to do so was the 
height ofinjusUce. Why should the editors not be prosecuted? No security 
«hniil/l be demanded without prosecution.” 
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tion that the Ministers have gravely erred in all the three mattmi 
you have mentioned. And if the conviction goes home, 1 would 
certainly like to speak to the Ministers and the Working Commit- 
tee. But to do all this I must examine your allegadons at leisure. 
And you may be sure that thot^ 1 have very little time I would 
study the papers you send me, just for your sake. 

But in the mesn while I may fast. 

No. You can place the whole case before the Working Com- 
mittee if you like. 

What right have I? 

Everyone has a right, lire Working Committee is there to 
listen to every Congressman and non-Congressman with a griev- 
ance. But now that you have asked me to study the case per- 
haps you may not want to put it before tlte Working Committee. 
After I have given my decision, you may reason with me, plead with 
me, and then if you find me obstinate, you can fast against me. 

You are a student of the Gita'i 

I am. 

Well then, I tell you your fast would be tlie third kind of 
tapas described in the seventeenth chapter ’ — tamasa tapes bom of 
ignorance and perverseness. 

So I may fast a month hence, if 1 am not satisfied? 

Yes, but if 1 want more time, you will give me. 

Certainly.^ 

Harijan, 12-8-1939 


* Verse 19 

* Mahadev Desai adds: ”Shri Sathe is a- man of simplest habits and 
very few wants. He was a head master of a national schod for some time, 
and pandhiji tried to pemiadc him to stay on here, study the various acthri- 
tiet and give his time to whatever activity appeakd to him. His few wants 
oould be easily met here. But he was not to be so easily fidied. He preferred 
to go back to POona.* ** 



71. LETTER TO RAKHAL 


Sboaom, Wakoba, 
August 5, 1939 

BHAI RAKHAL, 

I was happy that you came to Scgaon and stayed here for 
some days. I wish that the faith in trutli and ahimsa, which has 
grown in you, may also grow in the hearts of all revolutionary 
brothers and sisters. Those whom I met gave me tliis assurance. 
I know that we will never be able to achieve independence without 
truth, ahimsa and so on. 

Blusmgi fim 
Bapu 


From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 4€67 


72. AM / ALLPOWERFUL? 

Two Congressmen came to me during the week. One of them 
said: 

We in the Central Provinces tltink that you can do cverylhins 
you want. You can remove the Ministry at wUl and you can make 
them do what you like. 

The other said: 

You are the Working Committee. Every Congressman therefore 
blames you for the present corruption. You sliowed us that moral autho* 
rity was the supreme authority. You taught us to think tlui' die existing 
system was Satanic. You taught us that when the Congress reigned Uicrc 
would be no devilry, there would be purity in every walk of life. But 
we 6nd today quite the reverse. The Congress reigns in many provinces 
and yet comqttion is rampant. Congressmen quarrel among themselves. 
There is marked deterioration. Devilry is not gone. You do not rely upon 
numbers. You have often said that even a few true and good Congress* 
men can, by thw moral worth, represent the whole nation and real demo- 
cracy can be evolved. But instead of quality the cry everywhere is for 
quantity. The amendments recently made are of no use. They won’t 
remove the growing corruption nor reduce the u nm a n ageable size of the 
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THB OOtUCTBD WORKS C» liAHATlIA OAMSBl 


CongreM. If yoo sty that yon cannot have your way with the Woridng 
OoBunittee, let ut know it. Ai it ii we believe you to be aO^powerful 
and are therefixe fiOed with wonder that you aDow tUngi to go from bad 
to wone. Look at your Khadi Glaute. It ii rcqxmable lor extensive 
hypocrisy in the Oongress. Very few believe in khadi and thereibce use 
it only fix show. Khadi therefore stands for falsehood and worse. You 
who brou^t die country to a moral height are now bringing it down. 
Presendy the Congress will become the lau^dung-stock of die eountry, if 
diiii0i go as they ate dc»ng. If you cannot mend the Congress, why don’t 
you leave it alone? 

TUs second critic is a weU«known Congressman and organizer. 
He spoke feelingly. I promised to reproduce in these columns 
the substance of the answer I gave him. 

I am not all«poweiful whether with the Central Provinces 
Ministers or with the Working Committee. 1 know very little of 
the doings of the Ministers. 1 never interfere with their work. I 
have never regarded that as my function. Occasionally I have to 
correspond with them on matters such as the village industries, 
basic education or the like precisely as any citizen would do. I 
have invariably refused to interfere with their work. I would 
not have the time for it even if I had the wish. It would mean 
usurpation of the function of the Parliamentary Sub^onunittee 
of the Working Committee. 

So far as the Working Committee is concerned, 1 do attend 
its meetings whenever I am required to do So. I do influence 
its decisions in the matters that may be referred to me and 
never in any others. Many sittings of the Committee I do not 
attend at all. Of many of its resolutions 1 have no knowledge 
except after they are passed and that through the Press. This was 
the arrangement when I first severed* my legal connection with the 
Congress. What hold 1 have on the Committee is purely moral. 
My opinion prevails only to the extent that I carry conviction. 
Let me give out the secret that often my advice makes no appeal 
to the members. For instance, if I had my way, the Congress 
would be reduced to the smallest compass possible. It would con- 
sist of a few duMcn servants removable at the will of the nation 
but getting the willing co-operation of the millions in the {xogramme 
they may put before the nation. But this is too drastic and 
loo undemocratic for Congressmen. 

" 1 admit diat die Khadi Clause has led to much felsehood and 
hypocrisy. If I had my way, it would have gone kmg ago. 1 

1 In 19S4; mfr Vol. UX, p. 263. 
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MUfj^t to have clause removed' even when 1 seceded firom the 
Gongress. I have repeated the attempt more than once but with 
no success. The argument has been that the Congressmen in 
general will not listen to the removal of the clause. 

Similarly I have endeavoured* to have the words 'peaceful 
and legitimate’ removed firom the Constitution but again with- 
out success. I can multiply instances in which I have failed to 
carry the Working Committee with me. 1 do not mention these 
failures by way of comptaiui against the Working Committee. 
The members had weighty reasons for not listening to me. I 
have not felt called upon to sever the moral tie with the old col- 
leagues. 1 do not arrogate to myself any superiority over them. 
It has been a privilege to work with them. They are as good and 
faitliful servants of the nation as I claim to be myself. I cling to 
them because I have the hope that one day they will be convert- 
ed to my point of view or that 1 shall be converted to theirs. 

Nor do I subscribe to the charge that the old regixM was 
purer than the present. Whilst I admit that much corruption has 
crept into the Congress organization, that there are many self- 
seekers in it, it is my conviction that the Congress administration 
is comparatively purer than the old one. It is also my conviction 
that the Congress administration is responsible for several measures 
for the amelioration of the condition of the masses. I regard 
prohibition as the greatest of them all. But there is no doubt 
that a vast deal still remains to be done. 1 hog the hope that 
some day the Augean stables of the Congress will be swept clean 
and that the fears of the second critic of the Gongress will be dis- 
pelled. It is not to be denied that he has grounds for his fears. 
Being an irrepressible optimist, things do not dismay me to the 
extent that they dismay him. They arc serious enough to rouse 
every Congressman to a sense of his duty. The Congress will sure- 
ly be undone if it does not stand exclusively on tlie solid rock of 
its moral worth. 

Seoaon, August 6, 1939 

Hmjan^ 12-8-1939 


i A * n* V«L UX. pp. 10-1. 



73. NOTES 


Sheth Jamnalalji 

Sheth Ja mna lalji is an extraordinary prisoner. He believes 
that as a prisoner he has not to care about his body beyond what 
the doctors provided for Iiim do. And so I have only now come 
to know the true state of his health. Shri Shankerlal Banker, who 
happened to go to Jaipur to see Jamnalalji, got concerned about 
his health and told me how bad it was. 

For the moment I refrain from publishing the correspondence 
which has come into my hands. According to the Jaipur Civil 
Surgeon his is a case for special treatment. If it is, the onus is on 
the State to release him unconditionally, leaving it to Jamnalalji 
whether he will take special treatment within the State or without. 
It is futile to suggest to Jamnalalji that he should undertake to leave 
Jaipur if he is discharged. He will rather die in prison than be 
fiee under the very condition for the breach of which he has court- 
ed imprisonment. As 1 have already pointed out,* there is no fear 
of Jamnalalji promoting civil disobedience in the State. For it 
stands indefinitely suspended. The authorities know that Jamnalalji 
is essentially a non-violent man. Tliey also know him to be a 
man of his word. To me his detention is a mystery and, in the 
present state of his health, a crime. 

The public generally do not know that though the place 
where he is detained is good and accessible, it is a haunt of fero- 
cious animals. Under what appear to me to be barbarous shikar 
laws of Jaipur State, tliese animals are protected under pain of 
heavy fines being inflicted on the persons killing them. Tigers 
and their brood, it is said, eat men and animals with impunity. 
My purpose here, however, is not to deal with these shikar laws, 
inhuman as they appear to me to be. My purpose is to protest 
against Jamnalalji being kept in a tiger-infested place. I under- 
stand that even his keepers are not very happy over their job. 
There is no fear of Jamnalalji running away. If he must be kept in 
prison, why should he not be kept in an unobjectionable place 
where medical and other assistance is easily available? 

There is also another point which calls for notice. Though 
repeated requests have been made, he has not yet been permitted 

t VHt Vol. LXIX, p. 401. 
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to keep a companion. He has been gi^'en no nurse. Instances are 
on record when he was badly in need of night attendance. That 
he himself has made no complaint is no reason for die autlicHrities* 
negligence in not providing necessary attendance. Their atten- 
tion has been drawn to the matter more than once by Shethji's 

secretary.' 

In Imitation of Kathiawak 

Sbri Sitaram Sastri, having read about the spinning pro- 
gramme^ of seventy days set up by Shri Narandas Gandhi of Rakjot 
Rashtriyashala, has decided to imitate him and he has liegun his 
programme of having from co-workers twenty-five lacs yards of yam 
by the 2nd of October next. I wish him every success. Its secret 

lies in having previously the names of spinners and the quantity 

they would spin and having weekly reports of the work done. 
Naturally the spinners, being volunteers, will lx; expected to spin 
as strong, even and fine a yam as they can with minimum waste. 
Tlic idea lx hind all such effort sltould lx that they will prove 
experts in their own localities and be an example to their neigh- 
bours. 

A Ck>RRECTION 

Shri Sitaram Sastri points out an error that crept into my 
note^ on the Kathiawar spinning programme. In it I mentioned 
that 700 spinners spinning 1,000 yards per day would lx required 
to spin 70 lacs of yards in 70 days, and 7,000 spinners if they 
span 100 yards per tlay. ‘700’ should read 100, and ‘7,000* should 
read 1,000. ^^^ilst I gladly correct the error, I may say that no 
harm will be done if 700 or 7,000 spinners take part in the 
sacrificial spinning. Tlie more the fxtter. 

Segaon, August 6, 1939 
Harijan, 12-8-1939 


t Janmalal Bajaj ws« rdeaied on August 9. 
s&SFiAVol. LXIX.PP. 420-1. 



74. LETTER TO VAl^l G. DESAJ 


August St 1939 

cm. VALJI, 

I your letter yesterday. But I did not have time to reply 
immediately. I ^m of course writing to Outre, but will he do 
your work? 1 am writing to Ramachandran* at the same address. 
You will get this letter before Oiitre leaves. If, therefore, you 
approve of what 1 write, send a wire to Qiitre to stay on. This 
is only a suggestion. You know Oiitre much better. As he is 
greatly devoted to you, he may prove useful. How did your 
health break down? Have you been careless about your diet? 1 
hope you will return after getting completely cured. 

Blumgifim 

Bapu 

Prof. V. Desai 
Sanatoriuii 

P.O. Vanivilas Mohalla, Mysore 

From a photostat of the Gigarati: C.W. 7485. CSourtesy: Valji G. Desai 


75. LETTER TO MAJ4ILAL A^D SUSHILA GAIfDHI 

Sboaon, Wardha, 
August 5, 1939 

cm. MANIUU. AND SUSHILA, 

I have your long letter full of news. It will be of help to 
me. 

Here the work is going on at full speed. There has been 
some delay as your Prime Minister is away. I will keep you 
informed if there are any special developments. But what counts 
and will count is your strength. I had a cable from Nana saying 
that I did a good thing in advising postponement. I have not 
replied to the cable. Can’t the differences there be patched up? 
Who are the persons behind the threat of murder? How did Ae 
matter reach that stage ?> 

IG. Runachandran 
> m also Vd. LXDC, p. 373. 
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What makes you think it would be to your advantage if there 
wai no Agent'General at all ? It would be easy to withdraw him. 
However, as it will not be possible to post rme again, we should 
decide after careful thinking. 

I must be kept informed about developments there. 

A letter from Ba is enclosed. 

Bafu 

Fran a phatootat of the Gniarati; G.N. 4900 


76. LETTER TO AMRITLAL T. J^AJfAVATl 

August 6, 1939 

cm. AlOUTLAL, 

You tvill be pleased to read the accompanying*. 

Bkisiupfim 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 10791 


77. LETTER TO AMTUSSALAAM 


Sboaon, 
August 6, 1939 


CHI. AMTUl. SALAAM*, 

1 got your two letters together. 1 have already written to 
you to do what you please. If you wish to come over here, do 
so. Discuss the matter with Shankerlalbhai. 

JKssAupflm 

Bafv 


Ftm a photostat of the Hindit G.N. 430 


1 A letter ftem Oiaadsabdm Puekb to Gsndliyi thaakiag Un te ssBd> 
ing a kind and patient man tike die oddreaee to take can of her 
* The superscription is in Gujarati. 



78. LETTER TO KRISHNACHANDRA 


Seoaon» Wakdha, 
AupM 5, 1939 

cm. XJtlSHNACHANDRA, 

I got your letter. Shakaribehn* had agreed but still she is a 
bit hentant. I have therefore postponed sending her. I am on 
the look*out for some other person. I am making as much haste 
as possible. Why has the mattress been placed in that manner? 
The cot does not belong to [the sanatorium]. Give the enclosed 
letter to Bachharajbhai^. I hope [Balkri^na’s] ear -is properly 
cleaned. Give all details to Sushilabehn. Her address is: Lady 
Hardinge College Hospital, New Delhi. Balkrishna must get com* 
pletely cured there. 

BUssa^fim 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 4325 


79. STATEMENT TO THE PRESS» 


Segaon, 
Aufftst 6, 1939 

I congratulate Shri Subhas Babu on having succeeded in 
penuading the hunger-strikers to suspend their fast even for 
two months and on having undertaken to move the B. P. G. G. 
to take the necessary action for the release of the prisoners. 1 
have also a wire from the prisoners in Alipore Jail informing me 
of the suspension and asking me to resume my effort. I need 
hardly assure them that what little I can do will be done to 
secure their release. I can say that the suspension gives me some 
hope that my effort will produce some effect. I hope too that the 
Bengal Government will use the occasion for a generous gesture 
and end the agony. 

Harijan^ 12-8-1939 

1 Wife of fihimanlal N. Shah 
^ Bachhan^ Seth, who had adopted Jamnalal Bajaj 
I This appeared under the title "Bengal Prisoners*'. The statement 
was also pubUsbed in Thi Tmm and Tht HmJu on August 7. 
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90. MESSAGE 0J{ INAUGURATIOJf OF BASIC EDUCATION* 

[On or before August 7, 1939]*^ 

The decinon to opm 1,700 schools for the new system of edu* 
cation is a great undertaking. I hope this will be successful in 
every respect. My congratulations on this bold step. 

Tkt Hindu, 7-8-1939 


81 , AN EXPLANATION 

1 gladly publish the foregoing letter’ and accept the explana- 
tion. Without it the concluding paragraph of the petition could 
only be interpreted as a threat. Better than the explanation, how- 
ever, will be the help the Bhandaris could render in the prosecu- 
tion of the prohibition programme. Let tliein be true soldiers of 
the Congress Government and the nation as they were of tlie East 
India Company, who were foreigners come to exploit the country. 
If they will heartily assist the Government in their arduous task, 
they will find that they will also assist themselves in a manner 
they never otherwise could have done. 

Seoaon, August 7, 1939 
Harijan, 12-8-1939 


’ & ’ The meaage was reported under the date-line *'Allat4.)bad, August 7“ 
with the Tollowing note; **A educational experiment will begin in the United 
Provinces tomorrow with the inauguration of the bask scheme of education 
by the Premier, Pandit G. B. But. ...” 

’This was dated “Bombay, July 31, 1939" from S. K. Bole, udio mkr alia, 
said: “The signatories to that memorial acted bona Jtdr and they never mtended 
to offer any threat to the Bombay Ministry. The last paragraph of the said 
memorial was a frank expression of the Bhandari Committee of its apprehen- 
siont about the probabilities that might ensue from the enfbccement of the 
prohibition policy under the circumstances then prevailing." Vida also p. 19. 
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82. MILLS V. CHARKHA 


The A. 1. V. I. A. has been issuing for some time a monthly 
bulletin calted Grm Udj^g Patrika at Maganwadi, Wardha, fmr the 
annual subscription of 12 annas. The July number contains an inter* 
esting article on ijational planning. I must refer the curious to 
the Painka. I wish here only to draw attentkm to the following* 
striking figures: 

... we would need Ri. 300 crores of cq>iul enqiloymg 33 lakhs of 
people if we supplied all our requirements by mill production, while 
we would require about Rs. 72 crores of investment employing 800 lakhs 
of people if our supply %vere to come from cottage imits. The two meth* 
ods have their undoubmd advantages. . . . We are poor but we have an 
ocean of labour wealth. Therefore an intelligent plan will find the cottage 
method fit into the scheme for our country. . . . Any jdanning in our 
country that ignores the absorption of labour wealth will be miifdaoed. 
Our analysis has diown that oentraliaed method of production, whatever 
may be iti capacity to produce, is incapable of findmg enqiloymcnt for as 
large a number of persons as we have to provide ibr. Therefore it stands 
condemned in this country. 

The figures need no comment If they cannot be diallenged, 
they make an overwhelming case for the charkha and, by parity 
of reasoning, perhaps, for village production as against factory pro- 
duction. But I invite experts to examine the figures and chal- 
lenge them if they can seriously do so. 

Sboaon, August 7, 1939 

Harijan, 12-8-1939 


83. ANOTHER TEMPLE OPENED TO HARIJANS 

The Secretary, Haiijan Sevak Sangh, Ilanji, informs me that 
the Gourtallam Temple was thrown open to Harijans by the mana- 
ger on 26tb ultimo. He is to be coiigratulated on his having done 
his duty. The President of the local San^ was reqxmnble fixr 


* Qnly excerpts are re pr o du ced here. 
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inducing the manager to open the temple. 1 hope that the %vor- 
shtf^pen at the mmiar had no objection to the opening. 

Seoaon, August 7, 1939 
Htaijan, 12-8-1939 

84. LETTER TO TOTARAM H!}fGORAJ4I 

Sboaon, Waedha, 
7, 1939 


MY DEAR HOtOORANI, 

It gives me great joy to find that you are reconciled to Anand* 
and Vidya> and that tliey are near you to render you such filial 
service as you may need. 

]Wi munfy, 
M. K. Gandhi 

Shri Totaram HmOORANl 
Karachi 

From a microfilm. Courtesy: National Archives of India, and Anand 
T. Hingorani 


85. LETTER TO AJfAND T. HWGORAJfl 

Sboaon, Waroha, 
August 7, 1939 


cm. ANAND, 

I like your decision. It is not at all bad to do business to 
earn one’s living. It is the duty of a stm to fulfil the desire of 
his lather unless it is impure. Father’s desire thaf you do some 
business and stand on your own Iwt is proper. I believe that a 
person who earns his living and supporU his family by honest 
means also renders service to the nation. Therefore I want you 
to do your business with interest. Make Father happy and while 
doing your business render service to Harijans as far as possible. 

Whatever money you send to me 1 will diget^ But if you 
arc unable to send any, I diall not starve. 0o as it suits you. 


Addr««ee*( mo and daughm-ui-bw 
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THE OOLLBCnD WOUU OF MARAniA GAMDBI 


Give the endoeed* to Father. 

Bbstmgtjhm 

Bapu 

From a microfilm the Hindi. Courtecy: National Archives of India, 
and Anand T. Hingorani 


86.. LETTER TO PRABHAVATI 

Segaon, Wardha, 
August 7, 1939 

CHI. PRABHA, 

If you can relieve your tutor, you had better do so. If not, then 
complete one month and start working after that. Do only as 
much work as you can. Get yourself released from the work, if 
Rajendra Babu agrees, and continue your study. Who is the 
tutor, what does he teach and for how long? 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a piiotoatat of the Gujarati: G.N. 3527 


87. LETTER TO AMTUSSALAAM 

Segaon, Wardha, 
August 7, 1939 

CHI. amtul salaam, 

I got your complaint. I have been writing regularly. You 
should complain to the postmaster. I have already written to 
you saying that you can do as you wish. Consult Shankerlal* 
bhai. That is why 1 am not sending a telegram. 

Blessmgs fiom 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Hindi: GJf. 431 


t Fiidt the preceding item. 



88. LETTER TO VASUMATl PANDIT 


Seoaon, 
7, 1939 

CHI. VASUMATl, 

I have your letter. Tell Vaiiu' what a timid girl she is! 
Doesn't Amtul Salaam stay witli you Ba is all right though slie 
is weak. There has been no rain here. 

BUssttui from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 431 

89. STATEMENT TO THE PRESS^ 

Seoaon, Wardha, 
Auguit 7, 1939 

My attention has been drawn to the A. P. 1. message purport- 
ing to report the conversations between Dr. Khan Salieb* and 
Qazi Ataulla Saheb’ whilst I Wtis in Abhottabad. The conversa- 
tions were confidential. I have no recollection whatsoever of Dr. 
Khan Saheb having complained of any conspiracy of Hindu members 
or of my having agreed about their expulsion. Tlie thing is on 
the face of it impossible, for 1 could not endorse such a proposi- 
tion without first seeing those against whom sucli serious com- 
plaints arc made. Nor would Dr. Khan Salieb expect me to do 
such a dishonourable thing, nor have I any recollection of the 
Qazi Saticb having any discussion with me on the question of ser- 
vices. How I wish the newspaper reporters would have weighty 
matters confirmed by the parties concerned before giving them for 
publication. I understand that the Hindus of the Frontier Pro- 
vince arc much perturbed over this report. 

Hanjan, 19-8-1939 

1 Vananula N. Parikli 

^Gandhiji bad wriuen Utis letter after writing to Anituualaam; wk 
the preceding item. 

^ThU appeared under the title “A Denial”. The statement was abo 
published in Tht Hindu. 84-i939. 

* Ttie Premier and the Minuter of Education in the North-West 
Frontier Province 
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90. LETTER TO SHARD ABEHN G. CHOKHAWALA 

Sbgaon, Waiidha, 
August 8, 1939 

cm. BABUDl, 

1 have your letter. It is good news that you are restored. 
Is any nuirk left behind? Here all the rooms are getting full. 
Durgabehn* arrived today. Dhebarbhai^ has come. Nanavati 
also is here today. Two more have come from Sqjitra. They 
want to stay for some tinM. Bhansalibhai is at present busy teach> 
ing. Mathewji lives in Balkoba’s hut. In place of Sushila, 
another lady doctor of the same college has come. She is a very 
good person. Nimu and others are of course here. Haven’t I filled 
Uie letter with enough news now? I am quite well. Ba is aU 
right. 

Bltssings to j/ou both fiom 
Bapu 

From Uic G^iarati original: C.W. 10015. Courtesy: Shardabelm G. 
Ohokhawaln 


91. LETTER TO MANUAL GANDHI 

Seoaon, Wardha, 
August 8f 1939 

cm. MAltlLAL, 

I have your letter. Now you will hear from me regularly. 
It would only be a nee^ess waste of time to file a suit 
against the Congress workers and it would also create bitterness. 
If, instead, all of you go on doing your work, your strength will 
increase and the Congress also will help you indirectly. Even if 
it does not help, it will not matter. You may not remember, but 
Christopher probably will, that I had deliberately kept the Congress 
and the British Indian Association separate. 1 established the 

* Wife of Mahadev Desai 
2U. N. Dhdiar 
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Fkmve Resistance Association and it got the help of the Congress 
and the other bodies frtmi time to time. The wmicen did not 
court imprisonmeut, they did not sacrifice tiieir incomes and at 
the same time help^ me vdth funds. The Agent vnll recogniae 
your AsMxution and respect it. 

I may perhaps write> in Haiijm about this. Tlie enclosed 
will be uxfhl to you. 

UtutHfi Jnm 

Bapu 

[PS.] 

Hiere are two letters* on the reverse. 

From a photmUt of the Giyarati: G.N. 4901 


92. LETTER TO SITA GA^'DHl 


Seoaon, 
August 8, 1939 

cm. 81TA, 

I got your note. If you too go to jail, who will run the 
Indian Opimon\ 

Bttidngi ,fhm 
Bapu 

From a photmtat of the GiQarati: G.N. 4901 


93. LETTER TO Sl/SH/LA GASDHl 


Sboaon, 
August 8, 1939 

cm. SUSHILA, 

Medh* writes and informs me that you also have decided to 
go to jail. But what if there is a settlement? WiU you tee that 
you keep fit enough to go to jail? 

Bbubtit fhm 

Bapu 


From a phoSoMat of the Gv}anti: GJI. 4901 

> ViJt **Nota**, subtitle. **IoditaB StntKle io South Africa”, pp. 9I<3. 
xpifr the two fadowlBf teaa 
SSarmdra Medh 



94. LETTER TO DILKUUSH B. DlWAJ^Jl 

Sboaon, Wakoha, 
Auput 8, 1939 

BBAI DILKHUSH, 

I have your letter. If you wish to bonow, when will you 
return the amount? What is the minimum you require? What 
will you do with the khadi produced? Is there enough demand? 
It would be fine if none of the women spinners were turned back. 
They must observe our rules. All the yam you get spim there 
must also be woven there. 

Bkssmgs fim 

Bapu 

[PS.] 

If the weavers arc too few, we can train some more. 

Dilkhush DnvANji 
Gandhi Kutir 
Karadi, via Jalalpur 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 2642 


95. LETTER TO RADHAKRISHJfA BAJAJ 

Seoaon, Wardha, 
August 1939 

CHI. RADHAKISAN, 

I have your letter. Please read my article*. Kamalnayan 
has given me some papers. They contain a fragment of a descrip- 
tion of ferocious animals.^ The other part is missing. I want ^e 
whole story. How is Jamnalal’s health now? 

Kamalnayan’ has gcme to Calcutta as Savitri V confinement is 
expected soon. 

BUssmgi fivm 

Bapu 

From a pliotostat of the Hindi: GJ4. 9128 

t Vidt Vol. LXIX, pp. 400-1. 

’ Vid$ p. 68. 

3 flt * Son and daughter-in-law of Jamnalal Bam 
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96. LETTER TO GOPABAJfDHU CHAUDHARI 


SsOAON, Wakdha, 
August 1939 

BHAI OOPABABU', 

Read the enclosed letter^. Can something be done about it? 
Were you tndtspoaed? 

fitm 

Bapu 

From a pliolosut of the Hindi: G.N. 2793 


97. LETTER TO DR. JIVRAJ X MEHTA 

Seoaon, Waroha, 
Aupist 9, 7939 

BHAI JIVRAJ, 

I wanted to write to you just at the time when you had a talk 
with Sushila^ at Bardoli but it could not materialize because of the 
continuous rush of work and then I allowed the matter to drop. 
I am prompted to write this because of the criticism from you in 
Lilavati's presence. Your criticism has pained her. She ought to 
have promptly expressed her feelings and asked for clarification.* 
What is the use of fretting and fuming? I do believe that you are the 
guardian of my right conduct as well as of my bodily h^th. You 
would be pained if 1 were to commit something I ought not to. 
Also it is your duty to bring it to my notice. Hence if you have 
found anything in my conduct which deserves criticism or censure, 
please let me know, without hesitation. 1 will look upon it as 
true friendsliip. 1 know, tliese days the ncumpaper^ carry a lot td* 
abusive references to noe. I don’t read them; I come to hear 

I President, Utkal Provincial Congmi Cooimittee 

* Dated August 4, 1939, from Mukunda Praaul Daa, Speaker, Orissa 
Legidative Assembly. It read: **Tbc quarreb a mon gs t CaagrcMnen of 
Orissa should be made up. . . . Can you write to Shri Gopabandbu Chaudhari 
intervene? He has the confidence at all groups.” 

>Dr. Sushila Nayyar 

* Fidr abo the ibUowiag item, and letter to the addressee, p. 96. 
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about them. All this abuse is not going to affect me in any way, 
although 1 diould really want to know if anything wei|^ on 
the minds inends like you. My life is an open bo^ I have 
never had any secrets, so you can ask me about anything you widi 
to. 1 hope to take a lot of work from friends like you which I mi^t 
not be able to do if my life were veiled in secrecy. 

Vmd i w utar am fnm 

Mohandas 

From the Giyarati original: Jivraj Mdita Papm. Courteay: N^mt 
Memorial Muaeum and Library 


98. LETTER TO ULAVATl ASAR 

Seoaon, Wardha, 
August 9, 1939 

CHI. LILA, 

1 have your letter. I see no need for girls to go begging on 
the Balev* Day or on any other occasion. Their services should 
not be used in this manner. Collecting money is the work of the 
management. 

Keep yourself fully absorbed in your study. Do not be restless. 
Do your best and be content with the outcome. 

Why did you take quietly what Dr. Mehta told you? Sup- 
pose he had been only joking? If there was any sting in it, you 
could have removed it.> You could have asked whether a daughter 
sleeping by the side of her father and girls in an institution falling 
on one another were the same thing. I think your keeping quiet 
itself implies your admissitm some guilt. Your previous letter, 
however, suggests some feeling of shame about ydiat is happening. 
In that case you would of course not be able to say anything. 
How can you, then, blame Dr. Jivraj ? Even if somebody makes 
an ofiimsive remark about me, it produces no effect on me what- 
ever. But if I ever do something blameworthy, I would shrink into 
myself with shame even if nobody criticized me. 

BItssmgi Jnm 

From a copy of the Gidarati: CLW. 10091. Coiirtesy: Lilavati Asar 

*Alao known at RakAuAmUtm celebrated on die full-moon day of 
SftroMM, when a girl ties a string called nkki, raUedi, or ydbhi round the 
wrist of her brotfier and receives from him some gift as a token of his promise 
to protect her 

2 Wt also the preceding item. 



99. LETTER TO TARA JASA/fl 

Maoanwa&i, Waroha, 
August 9, 1939 

cm. TARA, 

I don’t feel like going for walla without ail my [walking*] ttido. 
Kanu', Babk)^ arc busy, and so they do not come out with me. 

Instead of my giving you a description of die mountains, you 
may tee them with your own eyes tome day. 

What work will you do if there is a drought? How much 
will you contribute to spinning 

It is good that you attend Kanji Mum’s* discourses. Your 
revered parents always used to listen to him ivith rapt attention. 

fnm 

Bapu 

From a photosut of the Gtyarati : C.W. 9834. Courtesy ; Tarabdui Pratap 


100. LETTER TO R. L. HA^DA 


Seoaon, 

, August 10, 1939 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I have seen your letter^ and die accompanying articles' on 
Kathiawar States. Both are welcome. While your letter to me is 
appearing in the next issue of the Harijau, the articles will be publish* 
ed at a later date as soon as space is available. Your approach 
to the problem of Sutes 1 consider, on the whole, as rational and 
workable.* 

M. K. Gandju 


Lmsm a Dimy, p. 77 

t Son of Narandaa Gandhi 
> Narayan DcMi, son of Mahadev Doai 

* A Shvetarabar Jain sand 

* Fidr pp. 88*9. 

7 For eatraett, atdf Appendix IV. 

* abo "Kathiawm Sates**. II-S'ISSS. 
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101. LETTER TO SURENDRA B. MASHRUWALA 


Seoaon, Wardha, 
August 10, 1939 

cm. tURENORA, 

Isn’t my writing to Manu‘» the same as writing to you? 1 
assume that you two are as warp and woof to each other that there is 
no need fix' me to write anything to cheer you both. Hence though 
you are constantly in my thou^ts, I save my time by not 
writing to you. At Manudi has stayed with me fix a long time, 
she naturally expects letters from me and I, therefore, write to her 
and assume that it is as good as writing to you. 

Mami tcdd me that your work was progressing well. I hope 
you are keeping good health. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of tlie Giyarati: C.W. 5049. Courtesy: Manubehn S. 
Mashruwala 


102. CONGRESS WORKING COMMITTEE RESOLUTION^ 

% 

[Auffist 11, /PJP]* 

The Working CSommittee has given tlie most anxious considera- 
tion to the action of Shri Subhas Chandra Bose^, the erstwhile 
Preadent of the National Congress, in connection with two resolu- 
tions’ of the last meeting of the A. I. C. C. known as '’Satyagraha in 
Provinces" and "Congress Ministries and the P. C. C.s". The 
Wcxking Committee has also conadered the long letter* of Shri 
Subhas Babu, appended hereto. The Working Committee with 
great sorrow and reluctance has come to the conclusion that Subhas 
Babu has wholly missed the main point raised by the President of 

lAddreaee’s wife 

2 Drafted by Gandhiji; mis “Satemeat to the Trtu”, pp. n2-4ii 

’Ftvm GmiAar—l91S-I948: A Detailed Cknmiagf 

* He had asked the people to obaerve July 9, 1939, as 'Protest Day*. 

.^VUs Vol. LXIX, pp. 36641. 

* Addressed to the Congress President; mie ^^endix V. 
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the Congress as clevly set ftMlh in his declaration* also appended 
hereto. As ex-President he should have also realised that after 
having received peremptory inshiicUons* from the President it was 
his clear duty as a servant of the nation to obey them implicitly 
even though he differed from the ruling of the President. It was 
open to him, if he felt aggrieved by the ruling, to appeal to the 
Working Committee or the A. I. C. C. But he was bound, so Icmg 
as the President’s instructions stood, to carry them out faithfully. 
This is the first condition of the proper functioning of any tsgan- 
ization, much more so of a vast organization Kke the Nadonal Con- 
gress which is engaged in a life and death struggle with the best 
organized and most powerful imperialistic corporation in the world. 
If, what seems to be Subhas Babu’s contention in his letter, that 
every member is free to interpret the Congress Constitution as he 
likes, prevails, there will be perfect anarchy in the Congress and 
it must break to pieces in no time. 

The Working Committee has come to the painful conclusion 
that it will fail in its duty if it condones the deliberate and flagrant 
breach of discipline by Subhas Babu. The Working Committee 
therefore resolves that for his grave act of indiscipline Shri Subhas 
Babu is declared disqualified as Preddent of the Bengal Provincial 
Cong^ss Committee for three years as from August 1939. The 
Working Committee trusts that Shri Subhas Babu will see the error 
of his ways and loyally submit to this disciplinary action. 

The Working Committee has taken note of the indiscipline of 
many other Congressmen including responsible officials. But it 
has irfruncd from taking any action as the members acted under 
the inspiration of Shri Subhas Babu. The Working Committee, 
howev'cr, leaves it open to Provincial Organizations to take action 
if they think it necessary for the proper observance of discipline 
and especially if the offending members do not express regret 
for their indiscipline. 

Tlie Committee further empowers the President to talm tUs- 
cipUnary action against such members who, instead of expresnng 
regret by their speech or conduct for the indiscipline, persist in it. 

The Indian Regitkr, 1939, Vol. II, pp. 212*3 


1 Vide Appeadtx VI. 

2 Fiiir Appendix Vlt. 



103. LETTER TO JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

Seoaon, Wardha, 

August lit 

MY OEAR JAWAHARLAL, 

I was half inclined to talk to you in the presence of the Work- 
ing Cknnmittee (for want of other time) about the Planning 
Committee.* Shs^erlal came this morning after his chat with you 
bringing with him copy of r letter written by him to Kripalani’ in 
the matter. I sympathized with him in his objection. I have 
never been able to understand or appreciate the labours of the 
Committee. 1 do not know that it is wcnrking within the four 
comers of the resolution creating the Committee. 1 do not know 
that the Working Committee is being kept informed of its doings. 
I have not understood the purpose of the numerous sub-committees. 
It has appeared to me that much money and labour are being wast- 
ed on an effort which will bring forth little or no fruit. These are 
my doubts. I seek light. I know your mind is in China.’ If you 
think Shah^ can express your mind, I shall try to learn from him. Or 
I shall wait till you return from your great mission. May God pro- 
tect you and bring you safe to the motherland. 

Love. 

Bapu 

Gandhi-^Nehru Papers, 1939. Courtesy: Nehru Memorial Museum and 
Library. Also A Btmdt of OU Leitns. pp. 378-9 


* Pwk abo Vol. LXIX p. 384. 

^ J. B. Kripalani, General Secretary, A. I. C. C. 

*Jawal^a>Ial Nehru was to go to China; he actually left on August 20. 
*K. T. Shah 
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t04. LETTER TO GHULAM RASUL QJJRBSHI 

Sboaon, 
August //, i939 

CHI. QURKSHl*, 

I have your letter. I take it that the instalment of Ri. 100 
has started. I am glad you got out of SuganM. 

Bbuk§s Jhm 
Bapu 

[PS.] 

If Amtul Salaam is still there, tell her that I have not 
written to her thinking she must have left. 

From a pliotostat of the Gujarati: C.W. 10773. Courtet)’; Ghulain RatuI 
Qjureshi 


105. HUNGER-STRIKE 

Hunger-strike has positively become a plague. On the slightest 
pretext some people want to resort to hunger-strikes. It is well, 
therefore, that the Working Committee^ has condemned the prac- 
tice in unequivocal terms, so far at least as hunger-ftrike for dis- 
charge from imprisonment is concerned. The Committee slioiild 
have gone further and condemned also the practice of forcible 
feeding. I regard forcible feeding as an undue liberty with the 
human body which is too sacred to be trifled with, even though it 
belongs to a prisoner. No doubt tlic State has control over the 
bodies of its prisoners but never to the extent of killing their soul. 
That control has well-defined limits. If a prisoner decides to starve 
himself to death, he should, in my opinion, be allowed to do so. A 
hunger-strike loses its force and dignity, when it has any, if the 
striker is forcibly fed. It becomes a mockery if somehow or other 
sufifleient nouridiment is poured do%vn the throat, whether through 
the mouth or the nose. Of course, die mind insdnctively revolts 
against feeding throu^ the nose. But 1 understand that adter a few 
days’ practice the process ceases to offend the subject himself. 
Where a prisoner offers violent resistance, the matter becomes 

* Abo spdt Kontihi 

*At its mrtting held from August d to 12 

S7 
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diflScult. But cases such resistance are rare. It b not possible 
to keep up e^tive resistance for any length of time. A dcter- 
niined resister will of course die at the very first attempt and thus 
frustrate it. But such resistance requires great daring and reckless 
defiance of death. In any case it is my firm conviction that the 
method of forcible feeding should be abandoned as a relic of barbar- 
ism. I know that some prisoners welcome forcible feeding for the 
empty glory of being regarded as hunger-strikers. Jailors have often 
told me that such prisoners would deplore stoppage of forcible feed- 
ing. I am told that under the existing law jail authorities arc 
bound to resort to forcible feeding if reasoning fails. I would recom- 
mend amendment of such legislation if any. 

It is also worthy of consideration whether a rule should not be 
passed by the Working Committee making a public and political 
hunger-strike without permission a breach of discipline. I do not 
like restraint on the liberty of the individual except for his own good 
and that of the society of which he is a member. Hunger-strike has, 
however, become such a nuisance that it will be as well for the Work- 
ing Committee to adopt measures to check it before it assumes 
dangerous proportions. A Working Committee resolution in such 
matters means expression of considered public opinion and is likely 
to prove a deterrent against an abuse of the practice. It may never 
need to be enforced. 

Sboaon, Wardha, August 14, 1939 
Harijan, 19-8-1939 

106. COJIFEDERATION OF SMALL STATES 

May I take the liberty of writing to you with a view to draw 
your attention to the problem of Kathiawar States? A close study of 
the States comprising the Western Indm Agency will convince anyone 
that the real problem of Kathiawar is not that of re^xansible government 
in individual States. That, in iact» is a demand very much beyond the 
ken of economic possibility. None of these States, with the exception of 
five or six, can afford to be genuine, separate, self-governing units. Eco- 
nomic considerations apart, their geographical contiguity, and cultural 
and linguistic unity positively point towards the desirability of grouping 
them all administratively. A confiederation of these States alone can 
bring their people on a par with the people erf Bombay Province or, for 
that matter, any other province in Britidi India. 

As to the fear that the Princes might strongly dislike such a 
move, it ini{^t be said that one cannot hope to go throuj^ any scheme 
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of reform embodying real transference of power to the people without 
being confronted by the moti dogged opposition from those quarters. 
And when at all events a fi^t {oi course a non^vtokni one) has got to 
be waged against that opposition, it is only prudent and politic on our |Uirt 
to fight on an issue which should be our main and ultimate demand. 
Whatever our immediate and minimum demands, the final objecii\*e must 
not be lost sight of. And may I suggest in tlie case of Kathiawar, as 
also some three-fourths of the States in India, the final goal of all politi* 
cal reformers must be a confederatitm on the lines roughly foresliadoued 
in the appended printed articles? 

I hope you will see that this idea, though by no means new 
or original, deserves to be popularised. For, collective agiuitioii b> a 
group or cluster of States in favour of confederation has ccruin obvious 
advantages which agitation for reform in a tingle State cannot have. 
How much I wish you had worked for the propagation of Uits idea while 
you were actively engaged in the Rajkot struggle. Even now one word 
of support from you— of course, only if you generally agree with this 
view— will place this idea on a sound footing. 

This important letter* was received by me in Ablxntalmd. 
The articles^ appended are cuttings from The Tribune of hahrire 
specially dealing with tlic problem. The articles contain an 
interesting analysis of the Kathiawar States and corroborativT quo- 
tations from the Butler Committee’s Re|K)rt^ and a recent pronounce- 
ment^ by the Viceroy. For the moment I must content nn^self 
with heartily supporting the propcjoal. I do not .share the fear of 
my correspondent alx>ut much opposition from the smaller States, if 
they arc sympathetically approached. They will s<K>n realize that 
their safely lies in some kind of confederation and sharing of jKiwrr 
with the people, llie chief thing is a dispassionate representation 
of the problem and creation of public opinion that cannot lje 
answered or opposed. 

Seoaon, Wardha, August 14, 1939 
Harijany 19-8-1939 


t From R. L. Handa, vide p. 83. 

^ For extracts, sidr Appendix IV. 

^According to JnSd's Sinsg^fir Fmehm^ Vd. I, p. 459, Uic committee, 
under the cliairmansldp of Harcourt Butler, “recommended the setting up of 
special tribunals for adfusting a number of imporlaot matters wliich affect 
the In Jiao Sutet and British India alike”. 

^ The reference, presumably, it to the Viceroy^s addrem at the annual 
smiioo of CSiamber d Princes in New DeDst on March 13, 1939. 



107. NOTES 


The Arya Samaj 

It was a happy ending* to the Arya Satyagraha. I have 
tiitherto not written a word about this struggle. The matter seemed 
too delicate for public treatment by me. The country kno%vs 
that I have a special way of dealing with things public or private. 
Some even call it quixotic. Thus my public silence over the Arya 
Satyagraha did not mean that I was not deeply interested in the 
struggle. 1 was keeping myself in touch> with both the Arya 
Samaj leaders and the Muslim friends who could have any thing to 
do with Hyderabad affairs. Of course I was acting in concert 
with Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. My sympathies were with 
the Aryas so far as their demands were concerned. They seemed 
to me to be so simple and so elementary. But I was averse to their 
satyagraha from my own standpoint which I had explained to 
them. I was, however, nonplussed when they suggested that it was 
no worse if it was no better than the satyagraha I had led. They 
must not be expected, they added, to appreciate and follow my new 
method or requirements. I saw that I had no right to put any 
pressure upon them beyond that of reason. Then I was anxious 
not to embarrass H. E. H. the Nizam’s Government as long as I 
could help it. It is, therefore, a matter of great joy to me per- 
sonally that the Arya struggle has ended in a friendly manner. 
Both the Nizam Government and the Arya Samaj* deserve con- 
gratulations. Ixt me hope that the dignihcd statement issued 
by Shri Ghanshyamsingh Gupta will receive from the Aryas the 
response it deserves. There is no doubt that much bitterness has 
been engendered during the struggle. If the Aryas act in the 
spirit of Shri Gupta’s appeal and the Nizam’s Government in the 
spirit of their -own communique*, the bitterness will die out and 

* On August 8 

> Fufk p. 49. 

* “Sabha” in the source 

* According to Tkt InJua AmuuU Rtgister, 1939, Vot. II, p. 14, the 
conununM]ue contained “darificatico of certain points in the o^ial rarmu- 
nique of July 17, 1939, in which the Government’s attitude regarding the 
religious liberties in the State was set out as well as of the points raised by the, 
Gover nm mt Gatsetk Extraordinary on July 19, 1939, announcing the rrfortns.’* 
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never will be any occadon tor resumptioa of the stmg^ to 
far as linifde religious and cultural freedom is co nc e rn ed. 

The Punjab Gonobbss 

Dr. Satyapal' has needlessly quoted me in order to go out of 
public life. If it is an inner urge, the decision is sound. If it is 
due to my innocent postcard^ to lala Dunichand, the docUN is 
hopelessly wrong. In the first place the postcard has to do with tlie 
whole Congress atmosphere in the Punjab which has resulted in a 
distnut not of this or tliat individual but of myself. A critic may 
call it cowardice if he likes. But whetitcr it is cowardice or want 
of self-confidence, 1 am useless as a mediator so long as my malady 
persists. So, when Sardar Mangal Singh and other friends from 
Ludhiana came to Wardha armed with authority from Dr. Satyapal, 
I told them that I was useless, but that Rajendra Babu as Uic head 
of the Congress organization was the proper person to go to the 
Punjab. He has consented to go as soon as his hcallli and otlicr 
engagements permit. But I have suggested to these friends tliat 
there is no help equal to self-help. They must, by their own exer- 
tion, put their house in order. If Dr. Satyapal lias not gone out 
in obedience to the inner urge, he will not be able to keep himself 
out for any length of time. His nature will revolt against the arti- 
ficial sclf-supprc.ssion. 1 therefore suggest a better fours*’. Ix’t 
him cca.se to be a party man. Let him forget old quarrels and let 
him be intent on producing real solidarity in the Punjab. 1 cannot 
say how tliis can be done. I have not even the data (tir laying 
down a plan of action. He must devistr it himself. All 1 ran 
.say is that if he really wills it, he can do the thing. Evei ylMKly 
knows that he has a following in the Punjab, that he is an iiidefali- 
gablc worker and has sacrifice to liis credit. If, therefore, aitylaMly 
can bring about peace, among CJongressmen in the Punjab, it is 
certainly Dr. Satyapal. But w'hcther it is he or .anylxidy else, 
that one will have to elfacc himself and pul Uic people's cause, 
which is the Congress cause, before his own or itit party's. 
Behind my diffidence must be read an intense wish that tlic CiOn> 
gressmen in tlic Punjab sltould unite without mental reservations 
and act as one man. 

Indian Struoole in South Afmca 

Whether our countrymen in South Africa have , to take up pas- 
sive resistance or not, their is no doubt that they will not Ire able 

* Member of tlic Punjab LegUative Atsembly 

iySAp. 13. 
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to vindicate their position if they cannot close their ranks auid 
act as one man and act unsetfidily. Their corporate exislence can** 
not be maintained with honour, if individuals in order to serve their 
selfish ends compromise the community’s interest and honour. 
There is, at the time of writing these lines, a cleavage between the 
local Ck>ngress and the passive rensters. The resisters seem to have 
the bulk of the Indian population with them. But the name and 
prestige of the 'South African Congress is with the non-resisters. 
Now there is a prospect of a lawsuit over the possession of the Con- 
gress books, funds and offices. I would warn the reststers against 
falling into the legal trap. Let them follow my example. The 
equivalent to the Congress in my days was the British Indian As- 
sociation. From the very commencement of passive resistance, I 
recognized that all Indians would not and could not join the strug- 
gle although all might -be, as they actually were, in sympathy 
with it. Although it was open to me, being secretary, to utilize 
the name and prestige of the Association, I founded a separate 
organization' leaving the British Indian Association free to act as it 
might within constitutional limits. It was possible by this arrange- 
ment to protect the non-resisters from harm, retain their sym- 
pathy and save the resisters from the embarrassment that would un- 
doubtedly be caused by non-resisters if they were members of the 
same body. Let the present passive resisters work along their own 
lines and rely upon getting more than prestige by their strength, 
sacrifice and capacity for suffering. A passive resister should 
have a generous heart and represent not only his own companions 
but even his opponents. Whatever rights he secures, he will se- 
cure for all. He is a friend of all and enemy of none. That is 
the first condition of successful passive or civil resistance. 

Khadi as Famine Insurance and Medium of Instruction 

There has been a full discussion among the khadi workers at the 
meeting of the A. I. S. A. held at Wardha on the 12th instant 
and thereafter. It has been claimed for khadi that it has at least 
three definite functions. It provides a supplementary occupation to 
the semi-starved and semi-employed millions of India on a scale 
unequalled by any other occupation. It provides, with th6 least 
possible loss, work in famine areas; and it is the best medium of 
instruction for the boys and girls of India in the primary stage. 

But there is one definite condition fen the success of khadi as 
famine insurance or medium oi instruction in the primary stage. 

' The Natal Indian Congrew; vUf Vok 1. 
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Whot is to be dime with the khadi produced in Ikmuie ureas and in 
the achoob? If khadi cannot be ^d, it is as usekn as the stones 
broken in many parts of India during famine time. I have 
suggested often enough in these columns that all the khadi (Hoduced 
under the last two heads must be taken up by the State. This can 
be most easily done through the A. I. S. A., if the State guarantees 
the losses as it guarantees today railway dividends and many other 
things. Considering price, kliadi is undoubtedly dearer tlian mill* 
cloth. Therefore it commands a market only among patriots and 
philanthropists. But those who have no spare cash will not be 
easily actuated by philanthropy or patriotism. Tliey will go to the 
cheapest market. It is therefore tlie business of die State to sliut out 
or tax heavily enough such goods as compete with those which, for 
the general good, should command a market. I think it can lx: 
taken as proved that khadi comes under such goods. Tlie adminis- 
tration of eight provinces is virtually in Congress hands to an extent 
enough to protect khadi and tlie like. There is no reason why the 
other provinces should not follow the Congress provinces in mat- 
ters like protection of khadi on which there is no difference of 
opinion. Hindu-Muslim unity may not come as early as many of 
us wish. But evTu as we breathe common lur and drink the com- 
mon water supplied by the rivers, wells or waterworks, surely we 
might agree on a common policy regarding other necessaries of 
life, without in any way interfering with our dUTerences, if we 
must unfortunately hug these and use tliem for warring against 
one another. But whether the other provinces fall in line or not, 
it is necessary for the Congress provinces to confer witli the A. I. 
S. A. and the A. I. V. I. A. and evolve a line of action whereby 
the difficulty 1 have pointed out can be solved without delay. 

Segaon, Wardha, August 14, 1939 
Harijan, 19-8-1939 


108. LETTER TO JIVASJI D. DESAI 

Seoaon, Wardha, 
August 14, 1939 


BMAl JIVA»gi, 

What sort of an article do you expect from me? Hadn*t 
you better leave me out? You riiould give me a reward even if 
I am able to do all the other worit you have given. 



94 THE COLUCTBD WOBES C# MAHATliA OAHDHI 

I luicientaad about the Autaiitgn^^. 

Blutbip firnm 
Baeu 

BhAI JlVAMTJl 

P. O. Box 105, Ahmeoabao 

From a phototut of the Giyanti: GJT. 9947. Abo aW. 69:^1. Court- 
ctfi Jivaiyi D. Deni 


109. LETTER TO RAVI SHAJ^KAR SHUKLA^ 

August 14, 1939 

BHAI SHUKIAJI, 

To this 1 have replied thus:’ “I have your ultimatum. Please 
know that your proper course is to ask the Prime Minister or the 
Parliamentary Board.” 

Do you have anything to say? 

From a copy of the Hindi: Pyarelal papers. Courtesy: Pyarelal 


110. LETTER TO LAKSHMISWAR SINHA 

Segaon, Wardha, 

August 15, 1939 

MY DEAR LAKSHMISWAR*, 

I hope you will not take the final step without consultation 
with Aryanayakam’. I would like to see you with him, if that is 
at all possible. 

Tours sineerefy, 

M. K. Gandhi 

From the original; C.W. 1473. Courtesy: A. K. Sen 
1 Vids p. 51. 

’ This was in r^y to a letter from the addressK, Premier, Central Pro- 
vinces, who had forwarded to Gandbiji a telegram from H. J. Kbandekar, 
M. L. A., Secretary, De p re ss e d Classes Satyagraha Committee, Nagpur. 
Khandekar had threatened to resume “Segaon Satyagraha” unless demand 
for a Harijan Minister in Central Provinces Ministry was conceded within a 
fortnii^t. Fah also Vol. LXVU, pp. 228 and 289-90. 

’ In die source the following two sentences are in EnglUi. 

* Author of Tsadurs' Hmdbook tf Bosk EdusoHoo thou^ COrdboosd Modellmg. 
Sinha was working at the Basic Teachers’ Training Centre, Wardha, and 
had requested Gandhiji to allow him to quit the Centre. 

’ E. W. Aryanayakam, Secretary, ifindustani Talimi San^ At Gandhu>** 
instance, he had invited the addrenee to dtaft a syllabui in reqiect of basic 
crafts to be included in Ifae Zakir Husain Committee’s reporL 



UJ. LETTER TO DR. yiTRAJ JV. MEHTA 

Sboaon, Wardua, 
Auput 15, 1939 

BHAI JIVKAJ, 

I got your fnnk letter only todny. I am immeniely pleated. 
I had not expected anything different I understand what 
you say. Maybe, I might nert fislly implement your advice. 
Would you object even if I had a manage in the nude at the 
hands of a man? Do you believe that it is injurious to health 
if people slept side by side even in the open air? Please examine 
this question independently of the supposed impropriety of' a 
woman sleeping by the side of a man.* 

I have developed the habit of reading, etc., in the latrine 
since many years ago. You can look upon it as a kind of addiction. 
It is a pitiable condition that my bowels move freely only if I 
have some worth-while reading material with me and that in its 
absence 1 am constipated. But 1 am only taking advantage of 
the fact that I have to rush along. It would be just as well if 
you could frighten me out of thu bad habit. 

VmiAmatatam /ram 

M. K. Gandhi 

From the Gujarati original: Jivraj Mehta Fa|ier>. Courtfvy: Nehiu 
Memorial Museum anti Library 


112. LETTER TO ARORA SIIfGH 


August 16, 1939 

I have come to know that what you fear about Hon'blc 
M. Y. Nuric is groundless.* 

From a co|>y : Pyarrlai Papers. Courtesy : Pyarelal 


> Fidt also letter to the addremee, pp. 81 - 2 . 

*The addressee had conqdained that Nurie, a Congress Minister, had 
too much wcolth. 
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113. LETTER TO LIUVATJ ASAR 


August 16, 1939 

CHI. ULA, 

You will see that the doctor’s letter is very clear. He is not 
blaming me in'any Mray. You had, therefore, no cause to be 
unhappy. Isn’t his report of his omversation with you onrect? 
How I shall tackk the problem* is a different question. You 
need not %vorry about that. 

Bk$sings fimm 
Bapu 

From a photoiuu of the Gtgarati: G.N. 9593. Abo C.W. 6565. Courtesy: 
Lilavati Aiar 

114. LETTER TO KRISHNACHANDRA 

August 16, 1939 

CHI. KRISHNACHANOltA, 

Sit down for an hour and spin; join me on the walks. Then 
do whatever job falls to your lot. Anyone, including Tarabehn, 
may learn Hindi from you to their heart’s content. 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 4326 


115. TELEGRAM TO JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

Wardhaganj, 
Auffist 18, 1939 

Jawaharlal Nehru 
Anand Bhavan 
Allahabad 

MAY YOUR GHINESB MISSION BE CROWNED WITH SUCCESS. 
MAY OOD BE WITH YOU AND BRING YOU SAFR HtHfE. 
REGRET SRI PRAKASA. HE SHOULD SUSPEND ACTION 

* Fidk p. 82 . 
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TUX 

AFTER 

YOUR 

RETURN.' PROPOtE 

nsuiNO 

A 

statement^ on 

CRUtS 

AND WAR RESOLUTION 

UNUUS 

YOU 

WBH 

OTHERWUS. 

SEND 

YOUR CHINESE ADDRISt. LOVE. 


Bapu 


From the origiml; Goadhi-Nekru Papen, 1939. Courieay: Nehru Memo- 
rial Musetun and Library 

116. DRAFT TELEGRAM TO MULKRAJ* 

Auput la, 1939 

TRANSFER FUND BANK OF NAGPUR WARUHA THROUGH 
niPERIAL BANK WAROHA. 

From the original: P>'aretal Paper*. Courtesy: Pyarelal 


IP. LETTER TO C. RAJAGOPALACHARI 

.Segaon, Waroua, 

August 18, 1939 

MY DEAR C. R., 

What a sad letter to Mahadev Desai! What does it matter, 
what Srinivasa Iyengar sa>'s, when you have a clear roiiscieiicr 
It is one and the same thing whether you are in or out. You 
have to labour in eidier case. 

I hope l^mi’ and the children arc doing well. 

Mahadev is in Simla for the Punjab prisoners. 

Love. 

Bapu 


From a pitotostat: C.N. 2075 

* Sri Prakasa wanted to resign from the Congreai. VUt also ‘'Tdegiam to 
Sri Prakasa**, p. 124. 

» VUt “A Statement”, 20-9-1939. 

) Secretary, Jallianwala Bagh Memorial Fund Committee; mJt Vol. LXIX, 
pp. 110, 153 and 160. 

*On August 7, Rajagopalachari inuoduoed in the Madras Legkdativc 
“The Tem|de-entry Authoriutkm and Indemnity Bill** as passed by 
the Amembly. T. C. Srinivasa Iyengar, udto ea p eas se d the view that it 
should not be left to the trustee to gauge poblk opiaian, suggeated that a 
repreaenutive commission might be set tgi to asesmin public opinksi by 
i n«^T.s other than the ballot boa. 

S Addressee** daughter 
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118. LETTER TO NARAJfDAS GAMDHI 


Seoaon, Waroha, 
Aufftst 18, 1939 

CHI. NARANOAS, 

1 have your letter. 1 will write more if I get time. Tell 
Ghhaganlal* that I have not been able to write to him. 1 shall 
arrange to send somebody if the drought* continues. Whom should 
I send on the RenfUt Baras Day? How about Mirabehn? 

Bktmfi fim 
Bapu 

From a microfilm of Uie Gujarati: M.M.U./II. Abo C.W. 8560. Court- 
cfy: Narandai Gandhi 


119. MESSAGE TO DEPRESSED CLASSES CO}fFERENCE^ 

[On or before August 19, 1939f\* 

1 received the invitation to attend the Conference. I wish it 
all success. 

The Hindu, 24-8-1939 

120. LETTER TO N. S. HARDIKAR 

Segaon, Waroha, 
Av^^st 19, 1939 

DEAR DR. HAROUAR, 

You are having unnecessary trouble. We have landed on 
evil times. But, if we keep straight, the clouds will pass. I adhere 
to the statement signed by me. I am sorry for the distortions 

> Ghhaganlal Joihi 

* In various parts of Kadtiawar; tUt also pp. 54^. 

According to the soutte, the mesasge was read out at die AU-India 
Impressed Glesses National League Gottference, held in Ddhi on August 19, 
with Karan Sin|^ Kane, ParlhuneBtary Secretary to the Education Minister, 
United Provincei, in the chair. 
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in the extracts sent by you. My advice is not to retxvt. You 
should contradict falsehooib where necessary and insist up(« truth 
even though for the time being you have to incur unpopularity. 

From « copy: N. S. Hardikar Papers. Gourtei>': Nehru Memorial Museum 
and Library 


12t. LETTER TO ISWAR SARAN 

Sboaon, Waroha, 
Augiut !9, 1939 

DEAR UUNSHIJI, 

Your letter is very interesting. I am glad you are making rapid 
progress. 

loan tmrmijr, 

M. K. Gandhi 

From the original: C.W. 10200. Courtesy: Municipal Museum, Allaliabad 


122. LETTER TO VALLABHRAM VAIDYA 

SeoAON, Wakdha, 
August 19^ 1939 

BIIAI VALLABHRAM, 

I have your letter. It will make me very happy indeed if 
Chandanbehn* is completely cured. If you have the courage t<i 
treat Vijaya’s* father^, go and visit him even wiUiout fx^ing sent for 
and examine him. Vijaya sliould be in Varad. There has been 
no letter from her for some time. 

BUstingt fim 

fiAPt) 

Shri Vallabhrau Vaidya 
Mandvimi Pole, Devni Shiuu 
Ahmedabad 

From a copy of the Gujarati: C.W. 2907. Courtoiy: VaQafahraai Vaidya 


* Pnrekh who married Satidb KatfBmr 

> ft > >^jayabehn Paocholi and Naranbhai Fatal 



123. LETTER TO AMRITLAL T. NAMAVATI 

August 19, 1939 

CHI. AMRITLAL, 

1 have your letter. I think Vijaya is still in Varad. Again 
tiierc has been no letter. I am forwarding the vaid's letter to Varad.' 

She had not gone to Bombay at all. Naranbhai had gone 
to Bombay before she left. 

BUssiugs from 

Bapu 

From a photoiUt of the Gujarati: G.N. 1079!i 

124. SPINNERS' WAGES 

llic following is the translation of the resolution adopted by 
the A. I.S.A. at iu meeting on the 15th instant at Wardha: 

*llic A. I.S.A. has for the past four years recognized the duty 
of making a progressive rise in the wages payable to the spinners. In the 
perfornuuKc of this duty» the Maharashtra Branch of the Sangh has paid 
the highest rate of all the branches. But the result of this experiment of the 
Branch has been tliat khadi has proved unable to bear the burden and the 
sales have considerably gone down. The rise in wages should not result in 
a diminution in the capacity of khadi to provide work for the unemployed. 
It seems that in view of Uic existing circumstances it is necessary to post- 
}>one tlic insistence on giving the spinners more than three annas for 
eight hours' spinning. There is much unemployment, lliere is a suffi- 
cient immlicr of spinners eager to work for less than one anna for eight 
hours' spinning. Other people are ready to give them work at such low 
wages to the detriment of the principle laid down by the Sangh. Apart 
from the Sangh providing them also with work, there seems to be no 
other way of combating the evil. Thus there are two duties before the 
Sangh: one that of raising the spinners* wages to eight annas for an 
eight-hour day, and the other of finding worit for the unemployed sasters* 
There comes an interim period before reaching the simultaneous perfisrm- 
ance of the two dutica. 

Moreover there is a danger of fiunine overtaking some parts of 
^ the country. The spinning-wheel is being proved to be of the greatest 

1 Fiir also the precaediiig item. 
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bdp at Mich tunei. But the quMioo ariica whether U it neceawry to 
malw the acale of waits lower than even three aiuua. A third pcobieni 
arises frora the fiut of the production of yam in the schools conducted 
according to the Waidha scheme of educatioo. 

Taking all these things into consideration the Sangh has come to 
the following conclusion: 

Generally the scale of three annas for eight hours' work of the 
fiaed standard be not touched for the time being. But it should be 
open to any branch to rise higher than the scale, provided that it takes 
over the responsibility of sustaining ttt sales under the higher scale. In 
the event of the necessity being felt of lowering the wages of artisans in 
the famine areas, the decrease may be made with the previous permit* 
sion of the Secretary. The Sangh should take over from the respective 
Go\'emments the sales of khadi prepared in famine areas and in schools 
conducted under the Wardha scheme of education, provided that these 
Governments bear the losses sustained in the disposal of such khadi. 

This is an important resolution. It marks a slowing down of 
the speed with which I was goading tlic Sangh to rise to eight 
annas wages for an eight-hour day for the spinners. I knew 
that the goal was not to lx* reached in one jump. I had, how- 
c\-er, nursed tl»c hope that every few months would show a pro- 
gressive increase in Uic wages. But reports from the different 
branches and the partial failure of the experiment carried on under 
my nose by Shri Jajuji' under the guidance of Shri Vinoba with 
high hopes of going forward with the rise, have opened my eyes 
to the stem and grim reality that this country is so terribly poor 
that it cannot a^ord to pay a wage of eight anna.s per day of 
eight hours to millions of women. Generally nowhere in rural 
arras do village labourers or artisans cam eight annas for eight 
hours' work. Spinners could not earn eight annas without all the 
other classes doing likewise. And the purchasing classes simply 
have not the money to pay an all-round wage of eight annas per 
day unless conditions are radically altered. The crushing and un- 
pr^uctiw military burden drains the country dry. Add to this 
the inordinately high salaries and correspondingly high pensions 
paid, and spent abroad. There are other internal causes also for 
this gnawing poverty. But I mtist not stray from the purpose of 
this article. 

Be the cause or causes what they may, the painful fact has 
been brought home by khadi workers that in spite of all the will 
in the world the middle-class khadi buyer limply hau not the 

(Shri Kiidmadai J|ju 
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OMMiey to buy khadi at the increatod price neoeiatated by the rise 
in wages beytmd the point of thtee annas. They report that for the 
time being at any rate that is the saturation point. The resdution 
is a recognition of this painful fact. 

But even the scale of three annas cannot be sustained if the 
Provincial Governments do not come to the rescue. Hiey can do 
so both through legislative and administrative effort. This they 
will only do if they. will use the A. I. S. A., the A. I. V. 1. A. and the 
Hindustani Talimi Sangh as tlieir own expert, voluntary and 
honorary agencies. I present them with the prospect of putting 
several lakhs of rupees into the pockets of the famishing villagers 
by fMToviding them with employment during leisure hours. But 
no progress can be made if the manufactures of the villagers do 
not become current coin. 

Seoaon, August 20, 1939 
Harijan, 26-8-1939 


125. miTES 

Among ‘Criminal Tribes* 

Shri H. S. Kaujalgi of the Karnataka Branch of the A.I.S.A 
sends me beautiful slivers and equally good yam prepared and spun 
by the women in the 'criminal tribes’ settlement near Bijaptir 
and writes: 

The women are not criminab themselves, but they are the imme- 
diate dependants of the habitual criminab that are placed under certain 
restrictions in the settlement. The manager of the settlement asked the 
A. I. S. A. Karnataka Branch to try to introduce spinning in the settle- 
ment. As spinning was unknown to these women, dicy had no prejudices 
ibr any particular kind of spinning-wheeb or carding process. So we 
thought it in the best interest of the spinners to introduce Andhra 
methods of spinning and carding. We b^an on the i9tfa of July. 
Five women are attending the class. They belong to the Bhat, Corvi and 
Waders communities. They are paid one anna and six pies per day 
as stipend daring the course of qsioning. They can now spin 500 
yards in three hours. The cotton used b Jayawant and the yam spun u 
be t we en SO and 40 counts. We are continuing the clast till the end of 
August, after vdtich time we tdiall be proriding them with cotton and 
purcfaadng yam from them, If the ex p e ri aae n t succeeds, «ve are intro- 
dudng qdiming in mher ariminal settlements abo. Shri Dhruva, the 
Backward COass Officer, Pdona, is enthusiastie about iL 
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UTfSR TO VgAYABBUN M. TAMCOOU 

Towards die end of August we are holding a compediioa in mdn> 
aing. We are giving a sari as a present to all those who spin more than 
diree hundred yards of SO counts yam in one hour. As the wooaen are 
quick and intelligent it is possible that every one of the five spinners will 
get a sari. 

This is a good beginning. If the Provincial Govemmenti 
will take the fullest advantage of the three expert constructive 
bodies, via., A. I. S. A., A. I. V. I. A. and Hindustani Talimi Sangh, 
they will find the maximum amount of productive work with the 
minimum expenditure of money and energy. But course they 
have to face the problem of the sale of goods manufactured through 
the activities of these three bodies. Such a question arises only in 
this unfortunate land. In other countries the State sees to it 
that the people use the goods that are manufactured by or under 
State supervision. The Provincial Governments have the oppor- 
tunity, though to a limited extent, of putting things right. 

Seoaon, August 20, 1939 
Harijan, 26-8-1939 


126. LETTER TO VlJATiliEifA' M. PASCHOLI 

Waroha, 
August 20, 1939 

CHI. VIJAYA, 

It is very unkind of you not to write to me these days. I 
hope you received tlic letter sent yesterday. 

BUstirngi /hm 
Baj>u 

From a pbototuu of the Gujarati; G.N. 7112. Aho C.W. 4604. Court- 
esy: Vijayabehn M. Pa ncho l i 



J27. WAXTED PURCHASERS 


The follotving is taken from a letter from the Gandhi Ashram, 
Meerut: 

The A. I. S. A. it giving tvorit today to more than three lakhi of 
people. It! operation! extend to 13,000 village!. 2,571 «vorken are 
engaged in thii gmt nation*biiiIding activity. The quota of the United 
Provinces n no mean one. We have more than 40,000 epinnen on our 
regiileri. The number of other artisans, weavers, washermen, carders, 
etc., is jl,70O. Nearly 3,043 villages are covered by our activities, and 
600 workers carry the message of khadi to diflerent parts of the province. 
It brings all the creative forces of the nation into play. We learn to 
combine, plan, co*ordinate and build. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has been 
reported to have said in the Working Committee that the spinning-wheel 
cannot fulfil all our needs of cloth today. I feel this statement under- 
rates the possibility of the spinning-wheel. I can say from our experience 
that we have not been able to touch even the fringe of the problem. 
Production can be multiplied a thousand times within a ver>' short 
period provided we have a ready market for the khadi we nunufacture. 

I have omitted the portion containing an appeal for sales. I 
hope that their effort will meet with the success it deserNrs. But 
what I wish to consider here is the reason for tlie sales not keep- 
ing pace with the production. Propaganda undoubtedly has its 
place. But more than propaganda is wanted scientific research. 
Tliere is no doubt that our people use on an average 15 yards 
of cloth per head per year. There is no doubt that this cloth 
costs the country a figure approaching 100 crores of rupees, mean- 
ing less than three rupees per head, counting India's population 
at 35 crores. It is easy enough to say that the sales can be 
effected if the State protects khadi. That khadi deserves protection 
is in my opinion a self-proved proporition.^ But have the khadi 
workers who have the qualifications found out whether we have 
done all we could to command sales even without protection? 
There are two obstacles. Mill-made cloth is said to be much 
cheaper than khadi, and has a variety of colour, design and 
finish which khadi does not possess. The second has been largely 

* Vidt alto “Notes”, sub>title, “Khadi as Famine Insurance and Medium 
of Instruction”, pp. 92-3. 
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overoome, but morr is perhaps required to be done. There 
must be a limit beyond which probably khadi cannot go. If there 
is, we must frankly coniess it. But my fear is that sufficient 
research has not been made as to the prices. Professor Kumarappa 
hau put forth a startling claim for Uie spinning>whecl. He has 
produced figures in support of It.' But the man in the street 
asks the question: 'Then why is khadi dearer than milhcloth?’ 
This question has to be satisfactorily answered. The obvious 
answers I would not consider to be satisfactory. The answers 
themselves have to Ijc thoroughly examined and the way to over- 
come the difficulties discovered and pursued till khadi comes to 
occupy its natural supremacy. 

It is a shame that we who grow more cotton than we need 
should have to send it abroad for licing turned into cloth for us. 
It is equally a shame for us that we who have in our villages 
unlimited unused lal)our, and can easily supply ourselves with 
village instruments of manufacture, should send our cotton to 
the mills of our cities for it to be m.'inufactured into cloth for 
our use. We know’ the history of the shame. But we have not 
yet discovTred the sure way to deal with the double sh.'tme be- 
yond a patriotic appeal to tlie public. The latter haw return- 
ed an encouraging response. But the recent resolution seems to 
show that we have reached the limit of tlic patronage. We may 
not l)e satisfied until kha<li ijecomes an article of univ'crsal 
w'car. It may be that in the prosecution of our search we may 
find, as some suggest we shall, that khadi can never liecoine an 
economic proposition. We should then haw no hesitation in 
making the admis.sion, however it may hurt our pri<le and ileino- 
lish the propositions we have hitherto advanced with so much 
confidence. But the admission cannot lx* made till we haw 
made every search that is po.ssible for a human being to make 
so as to yield an unequivocal answer to the questions propound- 
ed by me. 

Segaon, August 21, 1939 
Harija^ 26-8-1939 


• FiVfr p. 74. 



128. XOTES 

Why <»tLY PROKDmoM? 

A correspondent thus twits me: 

It was all very well for you to have insisted on prohi- 
bition. Do you suppose that the 'satta* in the share mar- 
ket, the *aak farak'^ the dens of gambling, the races and 
the cinemas do less damage to the morals and the pockets 
of the people than the drink evil? I hear you have never gone 
to the cinema. Do go, if only once, and you will see things 
on the stage and among the spectators that will set you 
athinking. I assure you that the institutions I have mentioned 
demand your attention as much as the drink monster. 

This is the substance of a furly long indictment in Guja- 
rati. There are other things packed into the letter. But I 
have given in my own words the relevant portions. 

1 have no difficulty in agreeing with the correspondent that 
the evils named by him are serious and should be dealt with. 
But who will bell the cat? If I could have, I should have 
dealt with tlie lady long ago. I have my limitations. I have 
only recently sliown* that I am not so powerful as some people 
imagine. Ihe drink evil has been recognized as such by the 
people of this land. But the other evils are more or less fashion- 
able. If I led an agitation against the share gambling, I should 
be in danger of losing some of my willing and regular donors. 
If I incited people against die races and the infernal gamble 
that goes on there, all the high personages from the Viceroy 
downward would be up in arms against me. And those who 
patronize the race specials? If I led a r^ing campaign against 
the cinemas, I should lose caste among educaUonists and reform- 
ers. They have oAen sou^t to convert me by pleading that 
cinemas are a fine medium of education and that churches and 
reformers in the West give them dieir patronage in an ever- 
increasing measure. Therefore if I treated these evils as I have 
treated the drink evil and if I began to organize picketing in 
respect of them, I should lose caste, lose my mahatmaship, and 
even lose my head which of course has very little value at this 

1 Fi* pp. 65-7. 
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time of my life. But u 1 do not wish to sufler the tri[de Ion, 1 
must allow my correspondent and others like him to think that 
1 am shirking an obvious duty. 1 know the evils. 1 hope that 
greater reformers than 1 will deal with them. For me one step 
is enough. 

A Fraud on Khadi 

The Secretary, I. S. Punjab Branch, writes: 

I sm tending per tcftaraie parrel an advertiaement of Buula 
khadi. They were our certified centre till the end of 1*137. Some tiapicion 
then arote regarding the purity of yam used by them. Hie matter was 
investigated and the .\hmedAt(ad Oflice decided that they roust keep an 
A. I. S. A. inspector for their centre to watcli that no mill-yarn was used. 
They refused to abide by that decision, on which their certificate was 
cancelled. They are now exploiting our certificate that was given to Uietn 
while they were working as a certified centre. 'Ihcy do not say that Uieir 
certificate has been cancelled since, but quote the old certificate giving a 
false impression to the public that they have still got tlie patronage of 
Mahatma Gandhi, Shri Jamnalal Bajaj and other leaders of esteem. I 
feci something might be done to remove this iinpressiuti. 

I have omitted the advertisement. ’Fhe action complained 
of in the letter is obviously a fraud on khadi. It is probably an 
actionable wrong. Though the A. I. S. A. has followed tlic policy 
of relying upon public opinion to protect khadi against fraud, tlie 
wrong'doers should know that the A. I. S. A. has taken no vow 
not to seek legal protection if it iR^came. necessary. 1 hoiie that 
the party making use of a cancelled certific.'ite will wisely givr 
up the practice, return the certificate to the Association, and 
refrain from dealing in khadi in contravention of the rules of 
the A. I.S.A. The Secretary of the Branch sliould warn the 
wrong-doer against the wrongful use of the cancelled certificate 
and report the result to the Central Office. 

Segaon, August 21, 1939 
Harijan, 26-8-1939 



!29. LETTER TO M. MUJEEB 

Sboaon, Wakoha, 

August 2It 1939 

MY DEAR MUJEEB, 

Have you read the pamphlet issued by the Jamiat>ul* 
Ulema? They sent a copy to the Working Committee. Rajen 
Babu read extracts from it. One of them attacked the Wardha 
Scheme by saying that it was urrong to say that non*violencc 
was an integral part of Islam and that Islam taught equal res* 
pect for the known religions — it taught toleration. Another sug- 
gested that Hindustani was merely another word for Urdu. 

If you have not seen the pamphlet please procure it and if 
you have it, please send me your reaction to these extracts which I 
have quoted in my own words. I have not the ordinal before me. 

What alK)ut your finances? How are you otherwise doing? 
Is there any effect being produced on the attendance at the 
Jamia? How is Zakir* progressing? 

Love. 

Bapu 


From ihc original; C.W. 146$ 


m. LETTER TO AMRITIAL T. NAN AV ATI 

Segaon, Waroha, 
August 27, 1939 

CHI. AMRITLAI., 

Kaka*s letter is enclosed. Bear your burden well. Per- 
sonally I am cd* the opinion that he should stop travelling. I 
can stop him only by ordering him, but you can reason and 
plead with him. What he writes is perfectly true. Hie only 
amendment needed is that he has sdways been like a child and 
has not become childish through senility. You should write to 
Vijaya as you have been doing. She had suggested that you 
should write the full name ct Naranbhai. There has been no 
letter from her. This suggests that she is in a fix. But she will 

' * Zakir Husain 
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be abk to manage. I am sure 1 shall get a letter iVom her in 
a day or two. 

Bkssmgt fitm 

Bapu 

Fran « photcatnt of the Gi^anti: GJN. 10794 

131. LETTER TO SAMWKTA GAHDHJ 

SeoAOM, Waroha, 

Aug^st 21, 1939 

CHI. SANYITKTA, 

Why should 1 write to you? Arc you not included in Jai- 
sukhlal? Very well then; I won’t include Jaisuklilal in you. 
You will certainly benefit from all the service you are rendering. 
Kasumba is getting a new lease of life. Let us see what oilier 
exploits you claim now. 

Jaisukhlal should try to do only what he can there and 
rest content.* 

HUuingt fnm 

Bapu 

From a microfilm of the Gujarati: M.M.U./III 

132. LETTER TO MAMLAL AND SUSHILA GANDHI 

Sf.oaon, Waroha, 
August 21, 1939 

CHI. MANILAL AND SUSHILA, 

Now you will have no occasion to complain about the al>- 
sence of letters from me. But that will be because of the strug* 
gle. Remember that botli of you have to sacrifice your all 
^erc. Once the struggle starts it won’t end soon. What will 
you do about the children? You must have thotigbt about 
every contingency. If you cannot keep them there, then Sushila 
will perhaps have to keep out of the struggle and bring over the 
children here. Or, if she has the ability, she may single-handed 
run JtuEm Opinion. Thus tliink out your plans beforehand. 

Here everything is all righu And, bendes, what time can 
you get now to wonder about what is happening here? 

Bbstmgs fiom 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 4902 
* Fidir abo pp. 49-50. 



133. LETTER TO JAMNALAL BAJAJ 


Sboaon, 

August 21, 1939 

cm. JAMNALAL, . 

What is to be done about what you say regarding the Pun- 
jab National Bank? I have already sent over the information 
regarding Nagpur [Bank]'. 

Bapu 

Fran the Oujarati origiiul: Pyarelal Papers. Courtesy: Pyarelal 


134. LETTER TO KISHORELAL G. MASHRUW.ALA 

August 21, 1939 

CHI. KUHORELAL, 

Do you know anything about this?* What is this talk about 
printing the Vedas? And what contributions is he* talking about? 
1 hope you got my note of yesterday. 

BUssings from 
Bapu 

[PS.] 

Please credit the enclosed cheque to my account. As for 
particulars, you can mention tliat it is from Magan Jerajani to- 
wards fiunine [relief] or some such cause. 

Bapu 

Shri Kisrorslalbrai 

From the Giuarati origiiul: Gandhi Nidhi File. Courtesy: Gandhi 
National Museum and Library 


' From Bu^ Smun m ; tub aim “Draft Telegram to MulkrRi", p. 97. 
The reference is to a quarteriy work report, dated August 20, 1939, 
from Turamala Basavayya, a member of the Gandhi Seva Sangh, stating, ssbr 
tHu, that he had spent dght days outride Vinayashram (triim he lived) 
in ju6et to collect funds for the publicatton of the Vedas, llw letter is writ- 
ten at the ba^ of the r e p or t . 

no 



135. LETTER TO POPATUl CHUDGAR 


SsOAON, Wakdha, 
Auput 22 f 1939 

cm. CRUDOAR*, 

Sardar is in sole charge of everything. I will approve of 
whatever he decides, if at all my approved is necessary. 

Bltssmgs Jnm 

Bapu 

Shu Popatlal Chudoar 
Barrister 
Rajkot Cmr 
Kathiawar 

From a photostat of the Gtyarati: O.W. 9931, Courtesy; Popatlal 
Chudgar 


136. LETTER TO KISHOREIM. G. MASHRUWALA 

Auput 22, 1939 

CHI. KlSHORELAl., 

1 am writing to Lakshmidas. . . Do not enter [any* 
thing] concerning Jamnalal in tlie account books. Ixrave it for 
the present. 

As I have not been able to digest what you say about for- 
giveness, try to convince me. If not now, whenever you have 
the time. 1 shall understand even if you write a few words. 

Bapu 

From the Gujarati original: Gandhi Ntdhi File. Courtesy: Gandhi 
National Museum and Library 


1 Banister; legal adviser of the Rao Rana of Sikar 
3 Illegible in the source 
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137. STATEMENT TO THE PRESS^ 


Seoaon, 
August 23f 1939 

1 continue to receive letters, mostly abusive, about what may 
be called the Subhas Babu resolution’ of tlie Working Commit' 
tee. I also saw a letter addressed to Rajendra Babu, which can 
hardly be surpassed in the use of hlthy language. I have seen 
some criticisms about tlie war resolution’. 

I owe it to the public to make my position clear about both 
these resolutions. 1 must confess tliat the Subhas Babu resolu* 
tion was drafted by me. I can say that the members of the 
Working Committee would have shirked the duty taking ac- 
tion if tliey could have. They knew that there would be a 
storm of opptmtion against their action. It was easier for them 
to have a colourless resolution than to have one which was no 
respecter of persons. Not to take some action would have amount- 
ed to abdication of their primary function of preserving disci- 
pline among Congressmen. Subhas Babu had invited action. He 
had gallantly suggested that if any action was to 1)C taken it 
should be taken against him as the prime mover. In my opi- 
nion the action taken by the Working Committee was the mild- 
est possible. There was no desire to be vindictive. Surely the 
word vindictiveness loses all force and meaning when the posi- 
tion of Subhas Babu is considered. He knew that he could not 
be hurt by the Working Committee. His popularity had 
put him above being affected by any action that the Working 
Committee might take. He had pitted himself against the 
Working Committee, if not the Congress organization. The mem- 
bers of the Working Committee, therefore, had to perform their 
duty and leave the Congressmen and the public to judge be- 
tween themselves and Subhas Babu. It has been suggested that 
Subhas Babu has done what I would have done under similar 
circumstances. 1 cannot recall a single instance in my life 
of having done what Subhas Babu has done, i.e., defied an 

I Thii appeared under the title 'The Two Rcstdutions”. The itatement 
was aho published in Thi 2S-8.19S9, and TV HiiuhuUm Timu, 24-8-1939, 

' 84-8. 

1 VUt Appendix VIII. 
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oiganuation to wiiich I owed aUegiance. 1 could understand 
rela^on after secession from such an organixaiion. Hiat was the 
meaning and secret of the non*violent non-co-operation oi 1920. 

But I am not penning these lines so much to justify the ac- 
tion of tlie Working C'ommittee as to appeal to Subhas Babu 
jutd his supporters to take the decision of the Wcwking Com- 
mittee in the right spirit and submit to it while it lasts. He 
has every right to appeal to the A. 1. C.C. against the decision. 
If he fails there, he can take the matter before the annual scs- 
siem of the Cx>ngrcss. All this can be done without bitterness 
and tvithout imputing motives of the worst type to the members 
of the Working Committer. Why not be satisfied with the be- 
lief that the members have committed an error of judgment? 1 
fancy that if a m.'tjority of the A. l.C. C. members signify in 
uniting their disapproval of tlie actitwt of the Working Commit- 
tee, the latter will gladly resign. By imputing motives when- 
ever there aie dillcrcnces of opinion. Congressmen pull down the 
structure that has been built up by the patient labour of half a 
century. Indeed, even if a bad motive is suspected, it is better 
to refrain from imputing it, unless it ran lx* proved lieyond 
doubt. It is necessary fur the s^tke of healthy public education 
that leaders of public opinion should judgt' events and decisions 
on their merits. 

On the war resolution I luad a conclusive defeat. I was 
invited to draft a resolution, and s<» was Pandit Jawaharial 
Nehru. I was proud of my draft, but my pride went liefoie 
destruction. I saw that I could not carry my resolution unless 
I argued and pressed for it. But I had no such desire. Wr 
Uicn listened to Jawaharlal’s. And I at once admitted that it 
represented more truly than mine the country's opinion and even 
the Working Committee's as a whole. Mine was based u(xmi 
out-and-out non-violence. If the Congress heartily believed in 
non-violence in its fullness even as a p*>licy, this was its testing 
time. But Congressmen, barring individual exceptions, do not 
believe in such non-violence. Tliosc who do, Ijclieve that it is 
the right thing only for a fight against the Government for wrest- 
ing power. But the Congress has no non-violent nwssage for the 
world. I would fain believe that the Congren had such a mes- 
sage. The conclusion to both the resolutions need not have 
been radically different. But Uic motive power being different 
the same conclusion would bear a difierent meaning in a differ- 
ent setting. In the face of the violence going on in India itself 
and in the face of the fact that Congress Goveraments have been 
70-8 
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obliged to fall back upon military and pdice aaistanoe, a declara> 
turn to the world of non^videnoe would have Kcmed a mock- 
ery. It would have carried no weight in India or with die 
world. Yet» to be true to myaelf, 1 could not draft any otlirr 
resolution than 1 did. 

The late, to which 1 was party, of my resolution proved the 
wisdom of my svithdrawal of ofiicbd connection with the Con- 
gress. 1 attend the Working Committee meetings not to identify 
myself with its resolutions or even its general policy. I attend in 
tlic pursuit of my mission of non-violence. So long as they want 
roy attendance 1 go there to emphasiae non-violence m their 
acts amd through them in those of Congressmen. We pursue the 
same goal. They all of them would go the whole length with 
me if they could, but they want to be true to themselves and to 
tlie country which they represent for tlie time being, even as 1 
want to be true to myself. 1 know that the progress of non-vio- 
lence is seemingly a terribly slow process'. But experience has 
taught me that it is the surest way to the common goal. There 
is delix’crancc neither for India nor for the world through clash 
of arms. Violence, even for vindication of justice, is almost play- 
ed out. With that belief I am content to plough a lonely fur- 
row, if it is to be my lot that I have no co-sharer in tlic out- 
and-out belief in non-violence. 

Jlarijan, 26-8-1939 


138. LETTER TO JfARAHARI D. PARIKH 

Sroaon, Wardha, 
August 24, 1939 

GHt* NARAHARl, 

1 understand that Amtul Salaam’s Hanif* is under your 
charge and that he is learning carding. If the man is pro- 
mising, then it is our duty to turn him into a fine craftsman. 
It will be a fine thing if he bcicomes a good craftsman and an 
expert. 1 should like him to be trained to leam all processes up 
to weaving. We have with us very few who arc cjq^rts in all 
the processes. A lot <d' work can be done if we can give such 
training to mie or two Muslims. Just as in Godhra I wanted 

' The source, however, hM “progres s ”. 

*A khsdi worker of the Punish 
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that a cobbler or carpenter diould take the chair, amilariy 1 do 
believe that Hindu'Muslim unity can be achieved through ordi- 
nary Muslims. I would, therefore, be happy if persons like 
Hanif and Akbar also chance to come our way. However, you 
should be guided by your own experience and ability. 

BUuktgt fnm 
Batu 

Prom a photosut of the Gujarad: S.N. 9ll!> 


139. LETTER TO ABED 

Seoaok, Wardha, 
.4ugusi 24, 1939 

BHAI AZAM ABED, 

1 have your letter. 1 got the cuttings, including the oite 
about the late Nawab Khan. I don’t think anything can i>e done 
from here about Nawab Khan. 1 was sorry to read the news 
about him. 

VmmdmmUMm fnm 
M. K. Gandhi 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 815 


140. LETTER TO RAOJUiUAl J4. PATEL 

Skoaon, Wardha, 
August 24, 1939 

CHI. RAOJIBHAl, 

I sec that your is becoming a very great one. We will 
be able to solve the problem of disposing of kliadi only if we go 
deep into the matter and study it carefully. Tliis will require 
collection of figures. 


From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 9010 


Bkistugi fnm 

Babu 



HI. LETTER TO AMRITLAL T. J(AJ<AVATI 


[Before 25, /P55]» 

an. AMRITLAL, 

I have your letter. You may come over whenever you can. 
There has again been no letter from Vijaya but I think she is 
in Varad. 1 enclose a postcard for her. There is some blank 
space in it. Utilize that for writing. 1 have forgotten die name 
of Naran Patel's father. Send it. If the father's name is not 
written, the letter miscarries. 

BUutKgt fiom 
Bapu 

[PS.] 

Post the accompanying postcard after entering the complete 
address on it. 

From a phoicMtai of tlkc Gujarati: G.N. 10792 


142. PLEA FOR VOLUNTARY FEDERATION 

Ini]X)sed federation is likely to divide India more than it is 
today. It uttuld be a great step if the British Government were 
to declare that they would not impose their federal structure on 
India. The Viceroy seems to be acting in that fashion if he is 
nut saying so. If iny surmise is correct, I suggest that a clear 
declaration will add grace to his action and will probably pave 
the way for real federation and therefore real unity. That fede- 
ration can naturally never be of die Government of India Act 
brand. Whatever it is, it must be a product of the free choice 
of all India. 

But before diat pioliticai and legalized federadon of free 
choice comes, there should be voluntary federation of parts, to 
begin with, if not of the whole. This reflection arises from famine 
conditions today in parts of lesser Gujarat and die whole of 
Kathiawar. I have received angry protests from correspondents 

* From the reference to absence of any “letter from Vijaya", and the 
encicied “postcard for her" nvhich had crossed her letter to Gandhiji; sidi 
“Letter to Vijayabehn M. Panchon”, p. 120. 
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drawing my aitcntion to what they have termed the heartlen 
policy of the Bombay Government in prohibiting U»c movement of 
fodder and gram. I could not believe my corro^xmdents. I 
knew that the Sardar was moN'ing heaven and earth to cope 
with the distress botli in Gujarat and Kathiawar. But in order 
to make assurance doubly sure, 1 wired to Uie Prime Minister. 
Immediately on tlic same day came tlie following answer: 

Removsl of foddrr from tix dutricu not permitted wiihotit the permis> 
sion of Collector as the necessities of our Province mwt be first con- 
sidered. Excess will be |iermitteti to be removed. 

The wire was followed by a letter enclosing a copy of the Bill 
about to be introtluccd in the Bombay .\ssembly. It simply con- 
trols the movement and prices of grain and fodder during limes 
of famine or scarcity. This i.s no policy of prohiliition hut it is 
one of control over and regulation of the mowment of ftnlder 
and grain so as to prevent hoarding in speculators* hands or 
disposal to the extent of starving the places where it is grown 
and stored. The Premier’s letter contemplates collection of grain 
and fodder from available sources outside the Province and its 
distribution in famine areas including Kathiawar. Tlie Bombay 
measure I ctjtisidor not only to l>e necessiiry but condtjeive to the 
interest as well of the whole of the States part of the Province 
as of the British part. 1 call it an act of \-oluntary federation. 
Tlic reader must not quarrel willi the stretch of the meaning 
of the word. 

'riiis little act introduce.s the reader to what ran l>erome a 
big act of voluntary federation. I repn»durcd‘ tlie other day 
a letter from a correspondent suggesting a federation <»f the 
Katliiawar States in many matters of common interest, 'fhe cor- 
respondent’s ultimate aim was political federation. What I con- 
template has nothing to do with politico. My presi'nt and ulti- 
mate aim here is purely humanitarian. 

If the Kathiawar States would voluntarily federate, say, 
for water, forests and roads, purely for uiving life, there would 
be no danger of a water famine such as threatens that cluster of 
States. There are States rich enough who can provide water 
for the whole of Kathiawar. I know it cannot lie done in 
a day. But the dog-in-the-manger policy followed in Kathia- 
war has made impossible any scheme of big waterworks. 
Kathiawar has fairly good rivers and hills. Tliere is no limit 


< VU$ pp. 88-9. 
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to the possibility of artesian %vells. If only all the States will 
combine and the rich ones will use their riches for the com* 
mon good, they will be saved the awful prospect of people and 
cattle having to die of thirst. 1 have faith that it is possible for 
Kathiawar to ensure a {Hoper supply of water even in dry 
years. But no common waterworks will answer the purpose for 
all time unless there is a long*view scheme of afforestation. 
There aure practically no forests in Katliiawar. 'Fhe Princes and 
the people have to combine to plant trees on an extensive scale. 
This cannot he done unless tlic States and the people regard the 
whole of Kathiawar as their joint and common land and have 
wisdom enough to desire to live on their land without the per* 
petual dread of having to die of thirst when the god of rain 
stops supplies. 

Skoaon, August 25, 1939 
Harijan, 2-9-1939 


143. MOTOR V. CART 

Cram Udyog Patrika for August examines the respective 
merits of motor-vans and carts Ibr village propaganda. Those 
who will read the whole argument should send for the Patrika. 
I give below the most important part of the argument.* 

We have been atked wheiher District Boards and such other local 
bodies, who wisit to set apart a certain amount of money for village 
work, will do well to invest in motor>vans for propaganda work of various 
kinds in villages. . . . 'Fhe question is whether speeding up matters by tlie 
use of motor-vans which can visit more than one village in a night will 
suit the purpose. • 

In all our expenditure, especially when that expenditure is under- 
taken expressly for the beneAt of the village people, it is necessary to see 
dial the money spent goes back to the villager. District and local Boards 
obtain their money from the people^ and their purchases must be su^ as 
will help to circulate money among the people. . . . 

What the villager needs above all is profitable employment. We 
steadily deprive him of employment by buying imported articles, and by 
way of compensation give him lectures, magic-lantem shows and tinned 
music all at his expense, and pat ouredves on the back that we are work- 
ing for his welfare. Can any’thing be more absurd? 


* Only excerpts are reproduced here. 
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LETTER TO SHIVJl DEVSKANEAR 

Omaparc with this what happens if tn the place of the iiiotoi>van 
the much de^Hsed buUock^^art were used. ... It can reach the most remote 
vsUagei which a nu>tor*lorry cannot do. It cosu cmty a fraction of the 
money required fix a van, so that many tmllock-carfs can be bought, 
if necessar>*» to serve groups of villages in the district. The money spent 
on them goes to the village carpenter, Idackimith and cart-driver. Mot a 
pie of it need go out of the distrtci. ... 

Rural work and motor-vans ap|)ear« therefore, to go ill together. 
What b required is steady, constructive effort, not lightritng speed and 
empty show. We %vould commend to local Boards and public institutions 
genuinely interested in village welfare to start by using only village-made 
goods, to study the conditions which are tlcadtly producing poverty in the 
villages, and concentrate on removing them one by one. When every 
side of village life needs intensive, %rell-coiuidered effort, it seetm a waste 
of public money to throw it away on methods which attempt to bring 
about village uplift overnight. 

It is to l>c hoped that those who interest themselves in vil- 
lage welfare will take to heart the olivious argument advanced 
in favour of the cart. It will be cruel to dc.ftroy the village eco- 
nomy through the very agency designed for village welfare. 

Sec AON, August 25, 1939 
Harijan, 16-9-1939 


J4/. LEITEH 10 SHIVJ! DKVSUANkAR 

Segaon, Wardha, 

August 25f 1939 

BUAI SIIIVJI, 

I got your letter. Since people attach excessive impiortance 
to my words, I write only what is absolutely necessary. Despite 
that if once in a while a mistake remains, should not people 
overlook it? 


From a microfilm of the Gujarati: M.M.U./in 


BUuings fnm 
Bapu 



J45. LETTER TO VIJAYABEHN M. PAMCHOU 

Segaon, Wardha, 
Aumst 25, 1939 

CHI. VIJAVA, 

You must haw received die letter I wrote to you before I 
got yours. I am here for the present. If, tiicrcforc, you can 
free yourself from there, come over immediately. I hope you 
are keeping good health. Naranbhai must Ijc improving. 

Here owing to the rains everything is fine. The fear of 
drought lias disappeared. I hope everything is all right there 
too. 

BUfsmgs Jtom 
BaPU 

SilKI ViJAYABEII.N 

C/o Naranbhai V'allahhbhai Patel 
Varau 

From a photniiat of the Ciujarati: G.N. 7113. Also C.W, 460.'>. Courtesy: 
Vijayabehn M. Panrholi 


146. MACHI.SE OIL AXD OIL 

The village Rkani, the village chakki, the village loom and 
charkha, and the village siigar-canc-crushcr were twice iiiseparnble 
parts of the village. I’hc 1, S. and the A. I. V. I. A. arc trying 
to revive some of them. We know fairly well how the loom and 
the charkha can lx: revived. Khadi has lx:comc a science to be 
mastered in all its aspects. Maganlal Gandhi laid the founda- 
tion of that science. The village ehakid and the village sugar- 
cane-crusher have yet to discowr their science men. But the 
ghani has. Shri Jhaverbhai Patel of Maganwadi is studying the 
ghani in all its aspects witli tlie zeal and precision of a scientist. 
He has made improvements which he clmms haw lessened the labour 
of both men and animals who work at the gkani and have at the 
same time increased the output of oil. He has studied the oil 
market and the mowment of seeds. The result is that he is today 
able to sell his oil at almost the bazaar rates and therefOTe com- 
mands a ready market. His oil is superior to the machine product 
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whtdi b, as a rule, adulterated and never fresh. But Shri Jhavcr- 
bhai b not satisfied merely because he competes successfully with 
the local market in Wardha. He has found out why the machine 
oil is at all cheaper than the gkairi oil. He gives Uiree reasons, 
two of which arc unavoidable. They are capital and the ability of 
the machine to extract the last drop of oil and that too in a shorter 
time than tljc ghani. These advantages arc neutralized by the com* 
mission the owner of the oil mill has to pay to tlie middleman. 
But Shri jhaverhhai cannot cope with the third rea-son, adultera* 
tion, unless he also takes to it. Tliis naturally he will not do. 
He therefore suggests that adulteratiou should lx* dealt with by 
law. This can lx: done by cuforciag the Aiiti-adidteration Act if 
there is one or by enacting it and liy licensing oil mills. 

Shri jhaverbhai has also examined the cause of the decline of 
the village ghani. The most |)otent cause is the inability of the oil- 
man to command a reguhir supply of seeds. The villages arc prac- 
tically denuded of seeds after the season. The oilman ha.s no money 
to store the seeds, much less to buy them in the cities. Therefoie 
he has disappeared or is fast disapfxaring. Lakhs of ghanis arc 
today King idle causing a tremendous waste of the rountry's re- 
sources. Surely it is the function of the State to resuscitate the exist- 
ing ghanis by con.serving seeds in the places of their origin and 
making them available to the village oilman at rea»»nable rates. 
The Govrniment loses nothing by giving this aitl. It can be 
given, so Shri Jhaverbhai contends, through co-ofXrativT stxiclies 
or panchayats. If this is done, Shri Jhaverbhai is of opinion, based 
on n-search, that ghani oil can compete with the machine product 
and the villager tan lx s|>ared the infliction <»l the adulterated oil 
he gets trxlay. It should lx liorne in mind that the only fat the 
villager gets, when he gets any, is what the oils can give him. 
To ghee he is generally a stranger. 

Segaon, August 26, 1939 
Harijany 2-9-1939 



147. A MAHARAJAHS THREAT 

I received some weeks ago an important letter from Patiala. 
It contained such grave statements attributed to the Maharaja 
Saheb of Patiala that I referred them to him for confirmation or 
otherwise. It is now more than three weeks since I wrote to him. 
But I have no reply.* I therefore presume that the statements 
reported by my correspondent arc substantially true. Here is the 
main part of the letter: 

'I'hc Pallalji Stfttr Praja MandaJ launched satyagraha aigainil the 
iiidajmt of 19882, a Jawloa law curtailing the civil liberties of the people. 
On your advice the satyagraha wm% suspended unconditionally. The 
Publicity OfTicrr, Patiala, on behalf of H. H.*s Government, stated in a 
Press communique dated 1 5th April ifiat the Government would repeal 
or withdraw the aforesaid Hidayai within tlirec to four weeks, and Airthcr 
stated that the Government had constituted a Committee to go into its 
provisions and submit an early report. But the announcement has remain- 
ed up till now a dead letter. And instead, H. M. has by Ijlas khas 
ordeis dated 2riih May ordered the strict enforcement of the Hidayat for 
a period of another six months. In view of this, no propaganda of any 
kind can be carried on by ihe Praja Mandal workers, the provisions of the 
HidttyMi being very wide and sweeping. l*hc workers arrested in connec- 
tion with this agitation arc still in jail and others grt being tried. Apart 
from this there is at present aiiothcjr movement going on within the State, 
i. e., between landlords and tenants. 

Some of the Praja Mandal workers were allowed an interview 
with H. H. on the 18th instant. During the interview H. H. addressed 
them as follows: 

**My ancestors have won the State by the sword and I mean to 
keep it by the sword. I do not recognise any organtsation to represent 
my people or to speak on their behalf. I am their sole and only repre- 
sentative. No such organisation such as Praja Mandal can be allowed to 
exist within the Sute. If you want to do Congress work, get out of the 
State. Tlie Congress can terrify the British Government, but if it ever 
tries to interfere in my State it will find me a terrible resister. I cannot 

* For the Maliaraja*s reply, which was received subsequently and which 
appeared along with this, pidt Appendix IX. Abo for Gandhijt*s note 
appended to these, mdt **Remarks on *A Maharajab Threat* **, 12*9-1939. 

2 Of Vikram calendar, corresponding to 1932 a. d. 
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Merate »ny flag other than my odim to be flown within ray boyndarim* 
You stop your Praja Mandal aedvitiesy otherwise 1 shall resort to such 
repression that your generations to come will not forget it. When I see 
some of my dear subjects drifting away into another foW* it touches 
the ver>’ core of my heart. I advise you to get out of the Mandal and 
stop all kind of agitation; or else renieinlier 1 am a military man; my 
talk is blunt and iny bullet straight/* 

It may lx? that my letter never reached the Maharaja Saheb, 
and that if it had, he would ha\xr disputed the correctness of my 
correspondent’s letter. If any repudiation is nu'eived by me, I 
shall gladly publish it. But I must say that my rorrespoiident U a 
responsible person. 

Assuming then tliat the Maharaja did make the remarks 
quoted, it is a serious thing for any Prince, nti matter how |xnver- 
ful he is, to use the tJireats the Maharaja is refyorted to liavr done. 
With due respect to him, I suggest that there is tix) much awaken- 
ing among the people throughout India to be suppressed by threat* 
and cwn coircsjxjnding action. 'Fhe tlays of imadulteraicd auto- 
cracy arc gone for ever. It is jxxssiblc perhaps by intense frighi- 
fulness to suppress tlic rising spirit of the |>roplc for some time. 
But I am quite sure that it cannot be suppressed for all time. 

I liavt? no desire to eliminate the Princes, Friends have 
complained to me that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has, however, 
made such a statement although the (!ongress has enunciated no 
such policy. I have not had the opportunity of asking him alioul 
the alleged remark. But assuming that lie did make the Htatc*- 
ment, it can only mean that some Princes are so acting as to 
bring alx)ut tlicir own ellminalioii. It is wrong to judge him by 
ncwspapcT reports. His considered opinion is to Ikt gathered from 
his statement on bclialf of the Standing Ckunmittcc ol (he All- 
India States People’s fkmference. Therein hr has even warned 
people against hasty action. He is much uk> loyal a CAjngressman 
to contemplate any acti<m in advance of known Oingress policy. 
Therefore the fear and hatred of the fkiiigreM on the part of 
some Princes arc misplaced and arc calculated to injure rather 
than help them. The Ckingrcss is not seeking to interfere directly 
in Uie affairs of any State. But the Congress does guide the Sute* 
people. They arc part of the Cknigress organization. Fliey 
derive strength and inspiration from their connection with the 
Congress. I do not know how this organic relationship can be 
avoided. To wdsh its termination is like an attempt to make child- 
ren disown their parents. For belter or for worse it is well to 
recognize the fact that just as the vast mass of people trf Bntssb 
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India look up more to the Congrew than to the Government fiiH 
the removal of their woes, even so do the people of the States look to 
the Gmgress for their deliverance. It is un^r the Congress advice 
and inspiration that the people rd* the States say that they want 
to grow to their full height under the aegis of their respective 
Princes. I hope, therefore, that the Maharaja Saheb of Patiala 
and those Princes who hold the opinion attributed to him will 
revise their views, and welcome the movement of their people for 
liberty to grow to their full height and not regard the reformers 
in their States as their enemies. It will be well if they will seek 
CV>ngrcs8 aid in the settlement of their people’s demands. But 
they need not do so, if they distrust Congress friendship. It is 
enough if they will placate the advanced section of their people 
by granting substantial reforms. 

What is worse in my opinion, however, than the alleged 
threat of the Maharaja is the breach of the promise referred to in 
my correspondent’s letter. There is no doubt so far as I can sec 
that the promise of withdrawal of vhe Hidqyat of 1988 was made; 
there is equally no doubt that tlic promise has Ix^en broken. It 
is a dangerous thing even for a rich and powerful Prince to break 
his plighted word. Breach of a promise is no less an act of iiisol* 
vcncy than a refusal to pay one’s debt. I plead with tlie Maharaja 
Salieb to redeem the promise and hope tliat his counsellors will 
advise him to do so. 

Seoaon, August 26, 1939 
llarijm, 16-9-1939 


148. TELEGRAM TO SRI PRAKASA 


Segaon, 
August 26, 1939 

OEUOHTED. JUST UKE YOU.' AWAITING YOUR LETTER. 
From a copy: Pyarelal Papers. CourUsy: Pyarelal 


1 The addrewee had whhdnnm his laignatian ftan the Gongras; wUt 
also **Telcgraia to Jawaharial Nehru”, ppw 96-7. 



149. LETTER TO MULKRAJ 

Sboaon, WaRDBA) 

August 26, im 

DEAR LALA IfUlXRAJ, 

I had a wire from Shri Mookcijce about Punjab National. 
1 hav'C not replied as I ha\'e sent you the papers about tlie Nagpur 
Bank. There is now no question of banking the money elsewhere. 
1 hope therefore that you haNT given effect to my instructions*. 

fomt 

From a copy; Pyarelal Papm. Clourtrs) : Pyarelal 


150. .VOTES 

Bombay Corporation and Harijans 

The following im]x)rtiLnt resolutions were carried by the Bom-^ 
bay Municipal Corporation on 1 7th and I8th August respectively; 

TTiat the attention of the Cominissioner be invited to the absence 
of bathing and wadiing factliites fckr the Municiiiai I«aliour Suff, parti* 
cularly the Health Department sweepers and Drainage Department 
cleaners, after they finish their work on the slrrets, and he Ixr request* 
cd to report as to whether it would not l>e desirable to comlriict a 
number of special bathrooms and washing places near their centre of 
work so that they can wash and clean theimrlvm after finishing their 
day’s duties and return horne tidy and refreshed. 

'Fliat the attention of the Commissioner tie invited to the fad that 
the dress used by the municipal sweepers and similar other menial stair 
gets extremely dirty as a result of their condition of work, and that the 
continuous me of such dress by this class of cmploy^ees even during 
ofr*duty hours presents a very shabby appearance and U liarmful to 
their health, and he be requested to report whether it would not be 
desirable to provide these eniploycei with working suiu which they 
may put on jmc before starting their work and take out at the cn<l of 
their duty. 

TTic resolutions should have been carried long ago. Both the 
points covered by the resolutions arc important as well for the 

* Vide p. 97. 
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employed as the citizens. Sanitation of a big city like Bombay is 
dependent largely upon the efficiency of those who are employed 
to attend to it. And yet all over India they are the least looked 
after. It needed a Congress majority in the Corporation to pass 
these necessary resolutions. Let us hope Uiat the Commissioner 
will report favourably without delay. There can be no objection 
to the reforms in principle. The objection so far as 1 can see 
can only be on the score of finance. But in matters such as 
the sanitary welfare of the city, financial objection can have little 
weight. Attuming that tlie report is favourable and not delayed, 
there will still be another stage to be gone through before the 
reforms become accomplished facts, for the necessary sanction of 
the Corporation will be required. I hope the mover and the 
seconder of the resolutions will, tlierefore, not rest till they sec 
washing places and working dresses provided for the sweepers, 
cleaners and the other members of the labour staff. 

Seoaon, August 27, 1939 
Itarijan, 9-9-1939 


15t. STATEMENT TO THE P/JEW 


SF.OAON, 
[August 27, 

A sister from London wired on the 24th instant: 

Please act. World aMmiiing lead. 

Another wire from another sister in London received today 

says: 

Urge you consider immediate expression of your unsliakable Taitl) in 

reason not force to rulers and all peoples. 

1 have lieen hesitating to say anything on the impending world 
crisis which affects the welfare not of a few nations but of the 
whole o( mankmd. I have felt that my word can have no effect on 
those on whom depends the decision whether there is to be war 
or peace. I know that many in the West believe that my word 
does carry weight. 1 wisli I iffiared their belief. Not hatdng such 
belief 1 have been praying in secret that God may spare us the 

1 Thtt appeared under “Notes”, sub-title, “The Impending Crisis”. The 
statement was also published in TV Mads, 29-8-1939. 

3 Kidr the following item. The source, hosvever, has “August 28”. 
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cadaaiity of war. But 1 have no hesitation in redeclaring my fiuth 
in reason, which is another word for non>violence, rather than the 
arbitrament of wmr for dte settlement of disputes or redress of 
vnrongs. 1 cannot emphasise my belief more forcibly than by saying 
that I personally would not purcliaae my own country’s free^kun 
by violence even if such a thing %vere a possibility. My fiuth in 
the wise saying tliat what is gained by tire sword will also be lost 
by the sword is imperishable. How 1 wisli Herr Hitler would 
respond to the appeal of the President of the United States and 
allow his claim to be inNestigated by arbitrators in whose choice he 
will have as effective a voice as the disputants. 

Harijan^ 2*9-1939 


152. LETTER TO C. F. .ISDREWS 

Skoaon, Waruha, 
Auffut 2?y 1959 

MY DEAR CHARLIE, 

Your illness disturlis me. 1 think this—thc latest attack — is a 
warning from God that the South African visit should be given 
up altogether. The very fact of your brooding over it will retard 
your recovery. It really amounts to this that you should confine 
yourself to India, going to England fi>r health’s sake whenever 
necessary. 

Dorothy Hog^ and now Agatha have sent me cables’ for a 
word on the situation. Here is a copy of what 1 am sending to 
the Press. Please thank Jesudasan for his U tter. ! ;un not writing 
to him separately. 

Love. 

Mohan 


From a photostat: G.N. 1299 


t Vid$ the preceding item. 



153. A LETTER* 


Sboaon, Wakdha, 
August 27, 1939 

DEAR SUTTER, 

1 have your letter. You are hasty in your judgments. How 
can you identify the Ministers with what appears in the Nagpur 
Tims even though it is a ministerial organ? Those who care to 
render public service have got to put up with criticism, both 
fair and unfair. Much of the writing you have sent me is simple 
banter. 

I do not know what impropriety Shri Bhulabhai Drsai com- 
mitted. I understood that his appointment* was welcomed by the 
leaders of the complaining group. But you must not expect me to 
interest myself in such matters which are for the Working Com- 
mittee to deal with. 

I know nothing al)out Dr. Sonak and you will not expect 
me to enquire into what is aAer all a purely private affair. If I 
were to undertake such a mission 1 should be of no public use. 
What little energy is left in me must be reserved for dealing with 
questions which have become my life-work. My withdrawal 
from the Congress was a deliberate act to save myself, among other 
things, from attention to administratixe details. All the three 
things y<»u mention are matters of administrative detail. 

7'aurs sincerely^ 
M. K. Gandhi 

From a photmtat: C.W. tiW2 

^ I'he addresser, presumably, was Anasuyabai Kale, Deputy S|>caker, 
Central Provinces Legislative Assembly. 

^According to Tht Indian Annual RggisUr^ 1939, Vol. II, pp. 215-G, 
Bhulabhai Drsai was appointed by the Congress Working Committee to in- 
vestigate into certain allegations made by some M. L. A.s against D. P. Mishra, 
Minister of Local Self-Government, Central Provinces. The enquiry had 
hardly lasted for two days when the complainanu* representatives 7*. J. Kcdar 
and others sought withdrawal from the enquiry **oa the grounds that Bhuia- 
bhai Desai (1) shut out some evidence to which they attached importance, 
and (2) did not admit official documents under the plea of the Official 
Secrets Act. . . . B. Desai reasoned ... as to the groundlessness of thdr 
apprehensions and urged them to proceed with the inquiry. , . . They, how- 
ever, declined to do so. . . • Thereupon the inquiry was suspended.** 
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154. LETTER TO JJ4DU PAREEH 


SlOAON, WaKOHA, 

27, 1939 

Cn. INDU, 

Is there no limit to your foolishness? If you would listen 
to me, get out of all this entanglement and plunge yourself in 
whatever little service you can do. This is the only way to come 
up. Your brothers will look after tliemseives. Tell Bapasaheb 
about tlie shortage. Of course you will certainly speak to the 
Sardar. Personally I should like you to free yourself at the earliest. 

•BUssmgt Jfmm 

Bapu 

From a photosut of the Gujarati; G.N. 62S7 


155. LETTER TO VIJArABFJiX M. PA.NCHOfJ 

Seoaon, Wamoha, 
August 27, 1939 

CHI. VIJAYA, 

I will respect your wishes regarding the rakhadi, even though 
it is of silver. Even if ytm apply a iniid-pack on the throat, 
you will be able to take the steam througlt the mouth as Raj* 
kumari used to do. For food, take only fruit juices. But you will 
not be able to do all this by yourself. If the vaidya takes the 
responsibility, follow his advice. Otherwise follow Bhaskar’s*. To 
get your ears pulled for getting angry come here as soon as you 
can. But so long as it is your duty to stay there, 1 don't want 
you to do anything else. 

BUttmgi fnm 
Bapu 

From a photosutoT the Gujarati: G3i. 7114. Abo C.W. 4606. Courtesy: 
Vijayabdm M. PaochoU 


> Dr. Bhaskar Paid 
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156. KHADI JM TAMIL NADU 

The extracts from the half-yearly report of khadi work in 
Tamil Nadu Ruling 30th June, published elsewhere in this issue, 
should be read with interest. The report was followed up by a 
personal letter from Shri Aiyamuthu, the indefrtigable secretary 
of the Tamil Nadu Branch of the A.I.S. A. Relevant extracts from 
the letter being very instructive are given below: 

Three yeui have puwd nnee the fint attempt was made for 
determining a minimum living wage for the ipinnets. The Mcond «tep 
ha* abo been taken nnce the Ut of thi* month. There hat been a 
definite increase in the earning* of spinner*, though it is not exactly 
the same at tre aim at. A lot of spade-work has been done towards 
improving the spinning and carding cRicicncy of the tpiimer. Use of 
machinc-girmed^ lint lias been given up and k^as has been made the 
basis of all spinning. Improved implements have been distributed, llie 
age-old vUlage c h ar k ha hat been rejuvenated by the addition of a 
transformer. The time hat now come to pause and consider all the 
changes that have resulted from this step. 

You have always visualixed khadi only as part of the home eco- 
nomics of the villager. Our ancients gave us the small wheel and the 
spindle at their heritage for all posterity. In this their idea was that 
each home should spin enough for iu own immediate requirements. They 
viewed production only ihim the viewpoint of the natural coruumer, 
that is, the producer and bis fiunily or at the most the village. Maybe 
the village weaver took a few cloths to the shandy. But the commercial 
aspect of utilizing the qiinning-whcel for catering to the needs of dis- 
tant consumers never occurred to them. 

Till 1935, when the fint step towards increaung the wages of tinn- 
nen vtras taken, the Assodatioo had been locating more to the interest 
of the consumer than to that of the qxnner. The Association always 
aimed at bringing down the pike of khadi, thereby enabling more and 
more people to purchase it. It acted at a check against individuals entering 
the field and trying to o^lak the ooimimer. Very fisw pe no m were 
willing to take to khadi busineis and die few who entered the field iUl 
back as soon as they Ibuiid that khadi did not pay them tg> to their 
expecutkns. 

^Maiket 
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The qanner till I9S5 wm able lo cam oa an attenfa aaly four 
anna* per lb. ■> i p i nnin g wages. Spinum who ^pun yam above the 
average qu^iv were paid a little more, the maxiawai beiag aa annaa 
per lb. In thoae days when a spinner was fuied a mere piee ahe felt 
the Ion ao keenly that s ometim es she bunt into teats, la the same 
way, the addition of a copper or two to her expcciaiioiis brou^t forth 
a ray of smile on her fece. A copper nKwe or leas made all the differ* 
dice in her ontloc^ It appeaurtsd io big. 

In 193G, without her asldttg ^ it, the •pinniiig wage ha» been 
increased far beyond her wildest cx|ic!ciaitciiu. V\‘bilr in 1935 llie aver- 
age spinning wage per lb. of yarn was only four amiai, in 1938 it is 
Re. 0-12-3, i. c., her wage has been increased by 200 |ier cent. 'Ilii* stioyld 
naturally have resulted in inducing her to spin better, lo spin more 
twisted and even yarn. But this lias not Ixt-ii the case. ITic only re- 
action to our efforts at improving the standard of living of Uie sfiiii- 
ner has been that in a vague way alie feeb that she is being paid 
more, vastly more, than is due u> her lalKatr. So much so that wdtrn 
she is penalized for sianning yam ol' an inferior quality slie docs not 
feel it at all. V\'r pay the full wages cNily for yam that mrels all our 
rigid tests. The spinner feeb it b luit a loss to her to be paid ten 
annas per lb. She is not sorry if she b paitt only eight annas. She 
docs not care even if it b only six annas since it b a TiO-per^ccnt in- 
crease on her own estimate of Iter labour and there is always a man 
who b wilting to purch:ise it at tliat pi ire. lie dues ttf»t use the 
rigid tests of the Assodation. He b always glad to purrlnue it at 
that value. It is the uncertified dealer, who pays 50 per cent of tite 
wages paid by us and markets the cloth produced of tliat yarn at 75 
to 80 per cent of our standard rates. .Sim e 1930 we luive uttrrested 
ouraelvcs more in the spinner titan in the consumer. VVe have aimed 
at getting the maximum out of the consumer and paying it lo the 
spinner. And the uncr?rtified dealer (lib nunilicr b increaMUg day by 
day) b given a free hand to exploit both the sfiinner and the consu- 
sner. The result is that in spite of an increase bi wages and that with- 
out her asking for it, wc are not able to show a correspemding intprove- 
ment in the quality. 

The increase in spinning wiq^es has resulted abo in more women 
regbtering themselves as spinners. Till 1935 spinning wages were not 
attractive enough to make the spinner sit at the wheel as a fuU-ttme 
worker. But with the increase of wages she has found s p i nn io g a pro- 
Btable whole-time work. The value of our production has risen from 
Bff 6 hddis in 1936 to Ri. 16 lakhs in 193& With the capital re- 
sonroci we have, it b not pcastble lo purchase all the yam that b pro- 
disced. Nor have the sales increased in a lormponding dqpce* We are 
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forced to itjcct yam firom m a ny who naHirally idl ttidr yam to the 
unoertilied dealer on hii aim teraM, tlnn cnabimg him to imdefacU ua. 

Since 1956 we have aKvayi held the view that the producer ahould 
be the prime connuner, and that what if produced in eaceu of the 
produccfB* n ee di shotdd alone be marketed. With thn end in view the 
ipinnert have been asked to dqpofit with us a portion of their output for 
their own use and the balance alone is being purchased. This dqposit 
has increased from 13 per cent of the total production in 1936 to 31 
per cent in 1938. This percentage can be raised to any limit but Ibr 
the trouble with the uncertified dealer. Perhaps his activities are at its 
worst in this case. He is not above purchasing the cloth thus distri- 
buted by us at a low price and selling the same ebeiriierc at a profit. 
In this instance he is doing more harm than even the vendor of mill* 
cloth. 

The remedy (or all this lies perhaps in localizing khadL Khadi must 
not be made a commercial product, produced in villages to be sold in 
distant towns. As at present the spinner thinks she is qiiniung not so 
much for her own requirements and that of her family as far selling the 
yam for an unknown destination. As such she does not understand, nor 
does she want to, what quality of yam she has to spin. We are not able 
to control the count of the yam to suit our requirements. If we are to 
produce khadi only for sale, we are bound to study the requirements of the 
consumer. We have to study what is required and how much to produce 
and in vdiat quality. In the case of an organized industry like the mill, 
it is possible to so regulate the production that only what is wanted 
is produced. The entire spinning is done in a limited space and the 
spindles are inanimate things working to a definite motion and spinning 
what is wanted. In the case of khadi it is not so. The spinner and 
her spindle are different entities. She lives and thinks independently of 
us. But if she b induced to spin only for her own immediate wants, 
•he will understand what she needs, what quality of yam to spin and 
how much of it to spin. And if there b any surplus, it can be collect- 
ed by a central organization which will find a market far it It may be 
that the village panchayat can be authorized to bold in deporit the sur- 
plus yam produeed in the village and to sell it at a price which will 
ensure the qdnncr a standanl wi^;e far the hours of work she has put 
in producing the same. 

A wovfcen* c onfe rence was hdd at Tinipur on 27tfa June when 
Sliri Shankerlal Banker addrewed the workers. The questUm of a further 
increase in panning arages was raised. Of the 93 wor h e n iriio had 
amembled only two were far an enhaaoeinent The rest were o pp o sed to 
it, not because they wete averse to giving the tprnner s ometh i n g mose 
hut because such enhanocment does not bring the demd result The 
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InmaHi] wage does not improve the qimlity of praductien. N«» only 
***^ tmeertified dealer b given gieaiar leape to cxploii both the 
ifiann and coonmer. We feel helplem. not hebig able to eaonol 
aefenou* aedvidee of the uncertified dealer. We were not abb to 
clarify our poeidon wdl to Shri Shankerlajit. We are not lure that vre 
have fered any better now. We would only requeM yon to view the 
problem Grom our point of view and realiie our difficulties 

Perhape the only remedy fix thb b fix the Govenunent to etep in 
^ pve the spinner the proiectioo that b her due. She must be mved 
in spite of henelf. It may be that the price of hand-spun yam should 
be determined by an act of legbiadon and it be made an aAbioe 
against the Sute to purchase yarn at a lower rate. It may also be 
made an offence for anybody to purchase yarn from a spinner, when the 
spinner henelf is in need of the tame for her clothingt. ITie viUage 
panchayat or on its behalf the A. I.S. A. may be authorised to hold in 
deposit the surplus yarn in the village for tale at the scheduled rates. 
With the Congress Ministries at the helm of aflain in the different pro- 
vinces it b not impossible to bring in thb piece cf proteedve fegbla- 
don. W'e only pray that you give the matter your consideration and 
advise the different Minbtries to bring in suitable legblalion. 

The secretary is an impatient enthusiast. Both enthusiasm 
and impatience are good up to a point in any great venture. 
Khadi is the greatest I have been able to conceive inasmuch as it 
conserves the simultaneous good of millions of human beings with* 
out regard to status or religion. It can therefore take in as numy 
impatient cnthusia.sts as will come to it, provided that they are 
honest, pure, incorruptible and unselfish. And impatient enthunasts 
will have to remember that in the end only coolness, patience and 
tireless research will win. 

Let me now examine Shri Aiyamuthu’s diflkuities. 

1. Uncertified dealers are a curse; they are enemies of their 
own sisters which the spinners are; they are enemies of progrea 
and ultimately of themselves. But the royal road to neutnUze 
their mischievous activities is to buy all the yam that the splimen 
produce. This is a matter of pure arithmetic. Shri Aiyamuthu 
is the sole controller of higher prices. He can pay even eight 
annas per day to the choicest spinners. They are useful for his 
laboratory work. He will regulate their number. He will buy up 
all the other yam at the price lower, than under the increased 
scale, if the spinners are willing to sell their yam. He will diin 
automatically eliminate the uncertified dealer, so far as yam is 
ctmeemed. I know that this is a dangerous experiment, if the ex- 
perimenter is not always, in all that he is dt^g, thinking tedely 
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the spinners and the ideal wage he is anxious to pay to each 
one of them. If he fulhis this condition, having got hcdd of every 
spinner and eliminated the uncertified dealer, he wUl educate the 
former in the art of getting a better wage for her work. In the 
end she will know with whom she should deal and die will be a 
willing pupil. Then the secret sale of khadi meant for the spinners* 
use will automatically stop. 

2. I wholly endorse the proposition that khadi should be 
decentralized to tlie extent that each village produces its own 
cotton and manufactures its own cloth. If there is a surplus, it 
should be sold where it is wanted, c.g., in the cities or places 
where cotton is not grown and where it will be cheaper to take 
khadi from the nearest khadi centre. This ideal will only be 
reached when each branch selects one village and attempts to 
carry out the experiment which will require the best expert. I 
settled in Segaon in order to carry out this among other ideals, 
but 1 must confess that I seem to be as far from it as when I 
came here three years ago. I need not go into the causes of the 
slowness of my progress. But the fact is enough to warn as well 
as hearten the workers. They need not expect miracles to take 
place immediately they go to villages; and they should take heart 
from the fact that if 1 could show little or nothing after three 
years of stay in a village, they need not despair nor be ashamed 
if after due cfTort Uicy cannot show results. 

3. It will induce lethargy among workers if they expect 
Gemgress Governments to work wonders. 

Unscrupulous men will run a coach :md four through any 
lr.gislation. Congress Governments have their limitations. At the 
same time some help is possible through legislation. 1 have 
already pointed out the direction in which legislation can help. 
Dealing in khadi by uncertified vendors should lie penalized. 
Khadi cmi have protection tlirough subsidy as was done in the 
case of the Tatas, and the subsidy can be raised by taxing tlte 
sales of mill manufactures. The fines collected from uncertified 
dealers may also, subject to deduction for expenses, be paid to 
the A. 1. S. A. 

4. The question of sales is undoubtedly a problem. I have 
discussed this question in a previous article*. But there is no 
doubt that Congressmen should make all their purchases of cloth 
firom khadi bhandars. By properly handling the whole question. 
Governments — Congress and non>Congress— ^^an help khadi and 

M'Mkpp. 104*5. 
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thui Aei^lves in the shape ot giving employiiient to the unem- 
ployed with the minimum of expenditure. 

Sboaon» August 28, 1939 
Harijm, 2-9-1939 


157. NOTES 
Will They Leaxn? 

Hirdaynath Baijat was a medical student in Agra. Whenever 
I pass through big stations after a lapse of time there arc as 
a nilc^ Mrild demonstrations. For causes I have not been able 
to divine, there were wilder demonstrations during my recent 
journey to the Frontier Province and wilder stilt on return from 
there. Such a demonstration took place at Agra on the 27th 
ultimo. My ears cannot cope with the noises however aflhctionate 
they may lx;. Plugging with cotton wool does not answer. I 
have to plug them with my fingers as hard as I can in order to 
deaden the noise. The demonstrators are themselves so lost in 
their frenzy that they do not listen to the piteous appeals 1 and 
my companions make to them. It is not their fatilt. They 
do not know what is txing said to them. And they cannot 
understand why persons in whose honour demonstrations are 
made should resent them. Tliey make no distinction between 
night and day. This Agra demonstration took place at night. I 
think it was after 9 p. m. Among these demonstrators was Hirday- 
nath. He boarded the train in order to reach me and get my 
autograph. Before he could come near my compartment he 
slipped and fell. Tlic train moved and ran over him, and he had 
to lose his legs. 

A correspondent suggests tliat the railway authorities could 
have or should have managed the crowd, tliat the train should 
have been stopped in time, and that first aid was not provided 
as it should have been. Be that as it may, the fact of the injury 
to Hirdaynath remains. Kind correspondents kept themselves in 
touch with me after the accident. Hirdaynath ’i father too wrote 
to me. I was thus able to write a word of cheer to the young man 
and give such consolation as I could to his father smd his friends. 
Unfortunately in spite of the best treatment he breathed his 
last on the 22nd instant. My heart goes out to the deceased’s 
father and his friends. The reason why I pen these lines is to 
warn the public against these deimmstrations i|t wbadi no order is 
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kept. If denunutntians Acre mutt be, and I suppoae theie w31 
be, they must be regulated either by the demonstrators themselves 
or the police. This is the secrnid accident within the past few 
months. One took place on my return from Brindaban*. There 
also the injured party was a student. Fortunately he has lived, 
though without a leg. Hirdaynath seems to have been a student 
of excepdtmal qualities and a great favourite with the students. 
I suggest to the students that the very best way in which they 
can treasure the memory of their dear comrade is by organunng 
a discipline brigade ^ose mission would be to introduce order in 
demonstrations, meetings and other crowds. With ever*increasing 
mass awakening we need to know the laws governing the conduct 
and movement of crowds so as to enable vast masses to gather 
together without fuss, noise or disturbance. 

Segaon, August 28, 1939 
Harijan, 2-9-1939 


158. TELEGRAM TO RAJEXDRA PRASAD 

Wardhaganj, 
August 28, 1939 

Rashtrapati Rajendra Prasad 

Ramgarh 

(Hazaribagh) 

MOST INCONVENIENT LEAN'S WARDIIA Birr WILL CO 
ANYWHERE FOR YOUR HEALTH. WARDHA PERHAPS 
BEST FOR YOU Birr LET DOfrrORS DECIDE. 

Bapu 

From the original: Riyendra Pramd Papen. Courtay: National Archives 
of India 


1 Where Gaodh'di attended the Gandhi Seva San|d> conierence in May 1939; 
VoL LXIX. 



159. LETTER TO JUGLAL CHOWDHART 

SCGAON, WaRDHA, 

28 , 1939 

MY DEAR JUCLAL, 

^ I have a copy of your Irticr to Kripalani. TItree years is the 
limit. If Ministers can bring alKiut prohibition in a >Tar, they 
arc expected to do so. Conversely, if in spite of great effort they 
c^not finisi) the programme within the prescribed period, they 
wH not be blamed. Three years should lie counted from the 
date of the Congress resolution. But of course the President's 
ruling shoidd be your guide. 

Hon. Juglal Ciiowohary 

Minister 

Patna 

Fron» a cop> : I’yarrlal PajK-o. Coiirtr»>: Pyarriat 


J 60 . LETTER TO LORD LLSUTHGOW 

August 29, 1939 

DEAR LORD LINI.ITHGOW, 

I thank you for your letter* of 2f>lh instant. I reciprocate 
your wish that the world will lie spared the calamity of war. 
But if it come.s and you think rny presenee necessary in Simla, 
of course I shall come. 

I am, 

tamt tmmdy, 
M. K. Gandhi 

From a microfilin: Lord Linlithgow Papers. Courtesy: National Archiva 
of India 

I Which, mttr alia, said: . . though I have no justification far tliinkiog 
war inevitaldc, you will agree with me that the international situation is very 
wmitMMw and should war by any chance break out it hat been in my mind 
to invite you to come to tee me at once . . . thouM wiser coumelt not prevail 
and we find ourselves in war, I hope that you will not mkundentand 

it if I send you a telegram ... to come to see me.” 
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I6J. LETTER TO A. GUPTA 

Secaon, Wardha, 

August 29, 1939 

DEAR nUEND, 

1 thank you for your letter. 1 am entirely at one with you 
that imputation of motives is a frailty common to all. If you 
will re-read my statement', you will find that it is of a general 
character. I have just read in today’s paper that there was a 
black-flag demonstration against Subhas fiabu at Patna. I was 
sorry to learn of it. 

Tours siiuerefyt 

SuRi A. Gupta 
Bengau Association 
Dinapore, Bihar 

From a copy: I’yarclal Papen, Courtesy: Pyarclal 

162. LETTER TO PREMABEIIN KANTAK 

Segaon, Wardha, 
August 29, 1939 

CHI. PREMA, 

I got your letter only today. The rakhadi was tied by Amtul 
Salaam and now I am writing this letter. 

First yonr questions. Why don’t you hand owr tl«e sum of Rs. 
125 to Dco^? 'llierc should l)c no objection to accepting anything 
which somclxidy might give for the lxx>k^. You may hand over 
to Deo whatever you receive or a part of it. 

I fully agree with Deo’s argument, that his expenses should^ 
be met by Maliarashtra itself. If Maharashtra does not bear 
them, it means the province does not want his services. 

Patwardhan* may come and stay with me whenever he wants. 
It is always crowded here, of course. 

Gome over for a visit whenever you can. There is no ques- 
tion of overcrowding in your case. Rest assured that if you come 

> VUt pp. 112-4. 

^ShuduiiTM) Deo 

aw Kmmm, a novel written by the addressee 
* P. H. Patwardhan 
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urrrER to prbmabehk kantak IS9 

over here you will get w^l. Yes, there is one risk, of course, diat 
meanwhile I may have to go out. But what even if I have to? 
You Mfill immediately know if that happens. 

Kelkar* and I alone know what efforts I haw made to win 
him oyer. It iivas I who got him appointed on the Working 
Committee,^ tlie sole reason being that he was regarded as Loka* 
manya’s heir. I thought it my duty to accommodate him as much 
as I could and do my best to win him owr. I still tliink m. Despite 
my dificrences with Ixtkamanya, I regard myself as his devotee. 
I had the highest regard for his learning, patriotism and courage. 

'Fhere is no truth at alt in Swami .Satyadev's statement. I 
could newr say such a thing. If I did, my truth and ahimsa 
would stand disgraced. 1 do liclicve, of course, that he would 
resort to untruth and violence for tlic sake of the country. He 
himself told me so. We had some correspondence too about the 
matter. He had advfx^atcd shatkam fnati shaalhvam^, against which 
I had asscTted shatkam pralyapi satvam*. Didn't you know tliis? 

I think I have answered all your <{ucstions. 

I was eagerly waiting for your letter. 1 have no comments to 
make on your activities which you haw described. I don’t believe 
that you should consult me in cvcrytliing you do. What even if 
you make a mistake ? I am confident that you bear in mind, and 
will always bear in mind, the .Ashram vows in all that you do. 

Y’es, Rajen Babu did ask about you.* 1 told him that you 
were certainly capable of shouldering the responsibility and that if 
you agreed to do so 1 would not op|K>se. It would, I said, take 
a heavy load ofl' his shoulders, but I added that I would not press 
you and suggested that he should aridrt'ss (lx* re(|uest for you to 
Deo, as you arc working under him. Arc you satisfied now? 

The letter from Sushila is enclosed. I w'ill u.se the diiuti’ 
when 1 get it, no matter of what quality it is, 

nkumgi ftam 

Bati; 

From a photostat of the (jujarati: t».N. KMOI. Also C.W. 6tM0. Court* 
csy: Premabehn Kantak 

» N. C. Kelkar 

^ ^ 'Roguery against a rogue’ and *1 rutti even against a rogue ; wA 

also Vol. XV, p. 153. 

* It was about sending the addressee to Ramgarb, in Bihar, to organise 
the women voUinleers; vuU also tl«e following item. 

* The addressee had resolved to send two handnipim tUiodf to Gandbiji 
every year specially on his birthday. She sent them in 1939 ftir the lint 
tine and kept her resolve till the end. 



163, LETTER TO PRABHAVATI 


Sboaoh, VfiMmKf 

Aaput 29, 1939 

CIO. MKABHA, 

I got your letter. I am asking Kanu to send you Rs. 50. 
I had a talk with Rajen Babu. He said that he did not insist 
as you were ill. The choice has fallen on Preraa from among all 
the names considered. It has been decided that you urill help 
Prema as much as you can. There was a letter from Prema today 
saying that she would go there in October.^ Kanti^ is studying 
in Mysore. He does not write to me. Nor does Saraswati’. She 
is expecting. It is nearly five months now and she must have 
gone to her father's place. He is studying in the Medical College 
at Mysore. In my view he has fallen to a great extent. May 
God bless him. Sushila is in Delhi. The present arrangement is 
that she will stay there up to the 15th of September. Her 
address is: Lady Hardinge Medical College, New Delhi. Amtul 
Salaam and Rajkumari are here. Krishnadas^ and Manojna’ 
have come here to stay for some time. Krishnadas is ill. I am 
fairly well. Ba also is all right. The Ashram is full. Amtul 
Salaam has brought a Muslim girl also. 

Take proper care of your health. Send me a specimen 
lesson. Carry on study for the present. See that your brain is 
not overburdened. 

Blessings Jmn 

Bapu 

s 

From a phototUt of the Giyankti: G.N. 3531 


1 Vide aim die preceding item. 

'*& > Elder mn of Harilal Gandhi, and his «rSe 
^ ft ’ Younger son of Caihaganlal Gandhi, and bis wife 
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/«. LETTER TO VIJATABEHN M. RAMHOU 

SeGAON, V/AMDHKt 
August 29, J939 

CU. VtJAYA, 

It u not right on your part not to write to me regularly. 
What did you decide to do finally? Don’t you wish to call in 
Vallabhram? I have written tt> him that^ if he has the coun^jc, 
he may go to Varad even uninvited and examine you. 1 am not 
particularly enthusiastic about your going to Patna, but if Father 
or you are, it urould be your duty to go. 1 hope you are not 
worried [about Fatlicr).* 

BUi$Mgi Jiwm 
Bapu 

From a i^totosUt of the Gujarati: G.N. 7115. AlioC.W. <€07. CViurtay: 
Vijayabehn M. PanchoU 


165. MESSAGE TO THE POLES 

[Before August 30, 1939]^ 

TO ALL THOSE IN POt^AND WHO BKUBVK THAT 

ONLY TRUTH AND LOVE t:AN BE POUNDATIONS 

OP BETTER DAYS FOR HUMANITV AND WHO ARE 

D09NO THEIR BEST TO SERVE THOSE IDEALS WITH 
THEIR LIFE 1 SEND MY GOOD WISHES AND BLESS* 

DfOS. 

M. K. Gandhi 


The Bombay Chronule, 31-8*1939 


1 VUi abo ‘*Lctter to Vijayabehn M. PanchoK”, p. 173. 

XThe nrr^ir was teported by the Lamkm camspoodent on August 30, 
as “appearing in tnoi^t’s issue of Witdmeid lHamkk, a PdUi newsp^ 
tram Warsaw”. Vidi also "Cable to Paderewrid”, pp. 103-4. 
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I€6, LETTER TO A. VAIDYASATHA IYER 


Segaon, Waiioha, 
August 30^ 1939 

OBAK VAIOYANATHA IYER, 

Under leparate cover I send you the papers received from 
Shri Prasada Rao. 1 would like you to give me your reply to 
his allegations. He seems to be a seasoned co-worker. Why is it 
difficult to win him over if his allegations are untrue? If they 
are true, there is something wrong about the whole affair. Have 
the Brahmins and the orthodox non-Brahmins ^xrycottcd the 
temple* ? 

Tours, 


From a copyt Pyarelal Papers. Courtesy: Pyarelai 


167. LETTER TO V. M. PRASADA RAO 

Segaon, Wardha, 
August 30y 1939 


DEAR FRIEND, 

1 have carefully read all the voluminous papers you have sent 
me. You won’t expect me to express an opinion without knowing 
what those have to say against whom you have brought serious 
charges. I am therefore sending the papers in the first instance 
to Shri Vaidyanatha lyer.^ But 1 observe tiiat you have been a 
co-worker with all those against whom you feel aggrieved. I sug- 
gest, therefore, that it is your duty to see their viewpoint and 
discover a basis for common service. You can still adopt this 
course. 

As for the Rao Bahadur, 1 asked the very parties to whom 
he had refinrred me and they point-blank repudiated his state- 
ments. 

* The re fc wnce is to the Mwaakdii Taqiik, Midura, which thrown 
Haiiiam on July 9. 

2 Firfr the preeeding item. 
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Hom 14 S 

I took him at his word and natundly betieved hit refer e es . 

Shu V. M. Peasada Rao 
W uT Avami Moola Steebt 
Maduea 

From • copy; Pysrelal Papers. Courtesy: Pyardal 


I6S. LETTER TO VALJI G. DESA! 

Seoaon, Waeoua, 

Augut 30, 1939 

CHI. VALJI, 

If you feel heavy after a meal, certainly reduce the amount. 
The doctor will not object. The patient should eat only as much 
as he can digest. Sometimes you may take only milk and fruit 
and see how you feel. I sec some point in what Cbitre says. 
Don’t be careless about your health. The easiest remedy for 
stone is to get it removed. I feel there is nothing wrong if the 
sanatorium bears Chitre’s expenses as regards fixxl. If the sanato- 
rium does not and if you can easily bear them, you may do so, 
but not at the cost of any hardship to yourself. I am not writing 
separately to Chitre. 

Bltstmgi Jhm 

Bapu 

Feof. V. Desai 
Sanatomuu 

P.O. Vani Vilas Mohalla 
Mysore 

From a photmUit of the Gujarati: C.W. 7406. Couruay: Valp G. Uesai 


169. NOTES 

Rural v. Urban 
An educaUonist writes: 

If you do not take care, you will find that basic educaiiaa in ur- 
ban areas will take a diaetent form from the rural areas. For hwtance 
will be introduced to the injury of the mother longue and a 
land of superiority complex developed. 



144 THE OOLubrSD WDMCS C» MAHATMA OAMDHI 

I mutt confeit that my tcheme wat conceived in terms of the 
villages, and when I wat developing it I did say that some varia> 
tion %iril] be necessary in applying the scheme to the cities. This 
had reference to the industries to be used as media of instructimi. 
1 never thou^t that English could ever find place in the primary 
stage. And the scheme has so fitr concerned itself only with the 
primary stage. No doubt the primary stage is made equivalent 
to the matriculation, less English. To inflict Englisli on children 
is to stunt their natural growth and perhaps to kill originality in 
them. Learning of a language is primarily a training in develop* 
ing memory. Learning of English from the beginning is an 
unnecessary tax on a child. He can only learn it at the expense 
of the mother tongue. 1 hold it to be as necessary for the urban 
child as for the rural to have the foundation of his development 
laid on the solid rock of the mother tongue. It is only in unfor- 
tunate India that such an obvious proposition needs to be proved. 

Seoaon, August 31, 1939 
Harijtm, 9-9-1939 


170, LIAiBDJ 

Though I have had protracted correspondence with the Limbdi 
people, I have refrained for a long time from saying anything 
about their woes. My silence was due to the hope that those 
who were trying to bring about peace between tire Ruler and 
the people would succeed. But it was a vain hope. Much has 
happened since the beginning stages of that struggle. Perhaps 
nowhere has the policy of ruthlessncss been pursued with so much 
precision and peraistence as in Limbdi. If the reports received by 
me are to be believed, and I have no reason to disbelieve them, 
the peamnts have been hunted out of tlieir homes. The heaviest 
blow has been aimed at tlie hated Bania who was at one time the 
State’s friend, favourite and main supporter. But he was to be 
cruslied because he dared to think and talk of responsible govern- 
ment, dared to go amongst the peasantry and tell them what was 
due to them and how they could get it. The shops and houses 
of these merchants who have performed are practically looted. 
I cannot use any other term. There has not even been, so fiur as 
I know, any legal formaUty observed. The will cd* the administrator 
of the policy ^ ruthlesaness is the supreme law. The idea is to 

^That is, those have nigimted 
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teittNOze the peo[^ into tubjectkm. No wonder sonie hove wenk> 
ened. I %vould advise those who are in charge of the movement 
not to try to keep them from surrendering. Of course they should 
be told what is in store for them. But there are people who priee 
possessicms before honour. They can only be a burdra on a free- 
dom movement. Freedom is ^ways won by a few brave self- 
sacrificing souls who wUl stake everything for the sake of honour. 
Those who understand the value and the necessity of sacrifice, whe- 
ther they arc few or many, should feel glad that their poenesslons 
in Limbdi have been taken away. They should not live in sus- 
pense nor entertain any hope of immediate settlement. Tliey 
should engage in healthy pursuits outside the State, always in the 
firm faith that a day must come when Uic people of Limbdi will 
come into tlieir own. When that day comes, as it must, it will 
have come because of the sacrifice and the bravery of those who 
will have refused to bend before repression, however severe. Ixrt 
them remember Thorcau’s immortal words that possession is a vice 
and poverty a virtue in a tyrannical State. 

So much on reliable evidence before me. But should Limbdi 
be a tyrannical State? If there is exaggeration in the statements 
made to me, let the State authorities send me a contradiction. 1 
would gladly publish it. Better still will lx: an impartial judicial 
inquiry into the allegations made, if they arc dbputcd. I wish to 
make a public appeal to tlic Thakore Suheb of Limlxit. I have 
the privilege of knowing him. I have enjoyed his Jiospitality. He 
has tlie reputation of being a pious, Godfearing man. It is not 
right that there should be thb estrangement between him and his 
people, some of whom are well-known people with a reputation to 
lose and a stake in Limbdi. It would be wrong to regard them 
all as a discontented lot. They have no axes to grind. Tliey 
have no earthly gain to make by ranging themselves against tlie 
State. They have incurred much material loss by becoming 
i»x»leff from foeir own home. A wise ruler will think fiAy times 
before fiicing the discontent of such people. He will conclude 
firom it that there must be misrule and injustice on the part of 
his cdficials. He will summon the discontented people, listen to 
their complaints and pacify them. The Thakore Sabeb has not 
adopted that course. It is not too late for him to do so even 
now. 

Seoaon, August 31, 1939 
9-9-1939 
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17U TELEGRAM TO C. D. BIRLA 


August 3], 1939 

GHAKmYAMDAS 

Lucky 

Calcutta 

MY nilM ADVICE U COMMERCIAL . CmOfUNnY* 

SHOULD REMAIN SILENT TILL ACTUAL RESULT IS 
KNOWNi 

Fran • copy: C.W. 7833. Courtesy: G. D. Birla 


172, TELEGRAM TO MULKRAJ^ 

August 31, 1939 

tr trustees’ permisuon necessary for transfer, 

aRCULATB MEMORANDUM CONTAINING JAMNALALJl’s AND 
MY OPINION NAGPUR BANK. 

Prom a copy: PyarcUl Papen. Courtesy: Pyarelal 


1 la hk letter dated August 26 to Mahadev Desai, C. D. Birla said: **I 
am cncloiiog herewith a manifesto which may be issued under the signature 
of various busmemnen, in case war breaks out. I should like to know 
immediately, if necessary by wire, if Bapu has got any comments to make on 
the same. The contents of the manifesto etqpress our own independent views, 
and our om fteling is that it is not incompadUe with the attitude taken 
up by the Congress. However, «ve would not like to do anything in case 
Bapu thinks otherwke. . . G. D. Birla made the same request in a tde* 
gram dated August 30 to Mahadev DesaL 

^This is extracted from a letter of even date from Amrit Kaur to the 
a d d m s ee udiidi read: *'I am desired by Gandhyi to adtnowiedge your letter 
of die 27di instanL He wishes me to t^ you diat all the pdnts r ais e d by 
you were duly considered.” FSdr aho pp. 97 and 125. 
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173. LETTER TO V. A. SVmARAM 

SeoAON Asmuii, Wahoha, 

AMiust 31, 1939 

m DEAR SUNDARAM, 

It k a great Uiing that Sir Radhakrishnan has become Vice* 
Chancellor'. 1 hope you all mil insist on Malavtyaji taking rest.* 
Love to you both. 

Bapu 

From • i^iotosut: G.N. SI85 


174. LETTER TO PATTOM THANU PlLLAl 

SeoAON, Wardiia, 
Augiut 31, 1939 

MY dear THANU PlLLAl, 

I wish you had given me more time but I suppose you could 

not. 

I do not like tlie Oewan’s reply. 1 think tliat you should make 
your own position clear. You should sec tliat the .State (kmgress 
docs not propose to do anything in secret. Whilst, therefore, its 
decisions will be its oum and it will not bring any outsider inside 
the State, it will, whenever necessary, seek the advice and guidance 
of persons outside Travancore. You would also make it clear tliat 
whilst any scheme that might lie hammered into shafie by mutual 
consultation will be loyally worked by the Ckingrrss, the end in 
view in working tlie scheme will always be to make am aulvance, 
even through the scheme, towands responsible government. 

If these two positions are in any way left in doubt negotiations 
should be dropped and you should do such work, constructive 
amd other, aa is possible to do. 

In all your talks and writings offensive and highflown langu- 
id should be scrupulously eschewed. And in season auid out of 

I Of the Bsaant Hindu Univmtty 

3 Madan Mohan Malaviya reiigiied from the Vioe«Oiaaceilanhi|> on 
August 29. on health groundL 
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146 THB OOlXSOTBD WCttKS OV MABAIMA OAKDBl 

•eas(m you ihould reiterate the two conditiom above made. 
They should be held good for all time. 

You should cease to think of the pristmers. The fact of their 
being in jail is their unique contribution, provided that they 
appreciate the iact that being in jail as model prisoners is part 
of their struggle. 

1 hope the forthcoming meeting will be successful and that 
those who gather together at Kayankulam will more and more 
appreciate the effic^ of self-imposed resq^t and quiet, silent, 
persistent constructive work, however small it may appear to be.* 

Toms, 

Bapu 

From a phototUt: C.W. 10201. Courteiy: Government of KenU. Abo 
Pattom Thanu Pillai Papen. Courtesy: Nehru Memorial Museum and Library 


175. LETTER TO MANUBEHX S. MASHRUWALA 

Segaon Ashram, W.^roha, 
August 31^ 1939 

CHJ. MANUDI, 

Your time for delivery is nearing. Where do you intend to 
go? What about Rajkot? Write to me and give me all details. 
Do you keep good health? What do you eat? 

Ba u sitting by my side. She sends her blessing to you all. 

Bkssmgs /mu 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the G^iarati: C.W. 2671. Courtesy*: Manubehn S. 
Mashruwala 


t Thb paragr^th was pobiblied in Tim FB a h, 7<6>1939. 



m. LETTER TO RVRSHOTTAMDAS A, PATADIA 

Sboaon Asnbam, Waroha, 

3J, 1939 

BHAI PURSUOTTAMOAS, 

I got your letter. You must have received the wire 1 sent you. 
Sardar alao has made some arrangement. You must have got 
the required fodder. 1 don’t think you need any more. 

F(M4niwl«rm fim 
M. K. Gandhi 

Dr. Purshottamoas Ahkrshi Patauu 

Wadhwan Gamp 

Kathiawar 

From the Ci^jaraii original: C.VV, 26B7. Cknirtoy: Dr. P. A. Patadia 


177. LETTER TO AMRJTUL V. THAKKAR 

Seoaon Ashram, Waroha, 
Auput 31, 1939 

RAPA, 

Before you write to me about your doings, I mostly get to 
know about them. Whatever may be the case wth others, we 
have benefiU'd by the Congress Raj. Uarijan work has progressed 
fairly well. If tlicy mean to, they can do a lot more. Sliantilal 
had sent me Barve’s letter. Instead of writing in Uarijan, I am 
directly dealing with Klicr* in order that the work may be done 
more expedidoiuly. Barve will meet me on the 7lli. Won’t you 
take some rest? 

Bapu 

Fceoi a pbotoaut of the Gtoarati: G.N. 1184 


t B. G. Kbcr, Premier of Boodiay 
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178. LETTER TO JAISUKHLAL GAKDHI 

Segaon, Wardma, 

September I, 1939 

cut. JAlSVKHLAt, ' 

1 got your wire. It was a deliverance Tor Kanimba. Even if 
site had lived on, she would have remained ill all the time. Thanks 
to the dfKtors* hard efforts, die lived a little longer. She took 
from you what you owed her and went her way. None of the 
girls diould weep. 

BUssmgi fnm 

Bapu 


From a microfilm of the Gujarati: M.M.U./III 


179. THAT UNBECOMING DEMONSTRATION 

The first I heard of the black-flag demonstration against 
Subhas Babu on his visit to Patna was through a courteous letter 
received from the Secretary of the Bengali Association of Bankipore.> 
I then saw a notice of it in the Press. To make myself sure of 
what had happened I wired to Shri P. R. Das for an authentic 
and up-to-date account. He replied from Dhanbad saying he was 
away from the scene and knew nothing. The newspapers reported 
that there was stone-throwing and hurling of shoes resulting in 
injuries to Swami Sahajanand and others. 

Allowing for exaggeration, if any, tlierc seems to be litde 
doubt that there was a hostile demonstration of an unseemly 
nature which brought no credit to tlie Congress. 

1 have read Rajendra Babu’s eloquent statement on the un- 
happy incident. It is so true and so heart-stirring that it admits 
of no addition or embellishment. I endorse every word of that 
noble pronouncement. It is reproduced below this article.^ 

The demonstrators showed an unworthy intolerance. Subhas 
Babu has a perfect right to i^tate against the action^ of the Working 

VU$ “Letter to A. Giqita”, p. 138. 

>T1ie statoneat h not repr^uoed here. 

» Ft* pp. 84-5. 
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Gommittee and canvass public opinion against it. The disdpli* 
nary actiem frees him firom any liability for restraint save wdiat 
every Ckmgressman, pledged to the credal article of the Consdtudon, 
is bound to put on himself. That action should save him fnnn any 
further demonstratiem of public displeasure. And those ^o disap* 
prove of the action of the Working Committee are certainly entitled 
to join any demonstration in favour of Subhas Babu. Unless this 
ample rule is observed we shall never evolve democracy. In my 
opinion the black*flag demonstrators have rendered a disservice to the 
cause of freedom. It is to be hoped tliat the Patna demonstratiem 
will prove to be tlie last of such acts by Congressmen. The question 
may be asked, ‘How are those who endorse the acdon rtf the Work- 
ing Committee and disapprove of Subhas Babu's {uopaganda to 
show their disapproval?' Certainly not through black flags and 
disturbing of meetings in honour of Subhas Babu. They can express 
their disapproval by holding counter meetings, not at the same 
dme as the others but either ^fore or afier them. These meetings, 
both for and against, should lx: regarded as a means of educadng 
public opinion. Such education requires calm surroundings. Black 
flags, noisy slogans, and hurling of stones and shoes have no place 
in educative and instructive propaganda. 

Apropos of the ugly demonstration I must refer to a complaint 
I have received that some Congress Committees have threatened 
action against those Congressmen who may take part in rccepdons 
to Subhas Babu. I hope that the complaint has no foundadon 
in fact. Such action will betray intolerance and may even be 
a sign of vindictiveneis. Congressmen who dislike the Working 
Committee’s action are lK)und to take part in receptions to Subhas 
Babu. It is impossible to gag them by threats of disciplinary 
measures. Such action loses its value if it is resorted to mi the 
slightest pretext. If it is true, as it is true, that no orga- 
nization can do without such powers, it is equally true that no 
organizadon that makes free use of such powers has any right to 
exist. It cannot. It has then obviously lost the public backing* 

Sboao.v, September 2, 1939 

Harlan, 9-9-1939 



ISO. TELEGRAM TO RAJENDRA PRASAD 

WAKDRAGAig, 

September 2^ 1939 

Rajbkdra Prasad 

Ramoarm 

(Hazaribagh} 

YOUR WIRE. LEAVING FOR SIMLA TONIGHT VICE* 
ROY’s invitation. perhaps BETTER HOLD MEETING* 

AFTER HEARING FROM ME FROM SIMLA. VENUE 

ACCORDING YOUR HEALTH. 

Bapu 

From the original: Rajendn Prasad Papers. Courtesy: National Archives 
of India 


181. TELEGRAM TO LORD UNUTHGOW 

Waroiiaganj, 

September 2, 1939 

SORRY TERRIBLE NEWS.^ TAKING EARUEST TRAIN. 

ARRIVING SIMLA v FOURTH MORNING. 

From a microfilm: Lord Linlithgow Papers. Courtesy: National Archives 
of India 


*The reference is to an e mer gency meeting of the Congress Working 
Coouqittee. It was ultimately held at Wardha from September 8 to 15. 

> Germany invaded Pdimd on September 1 and war was consequently 
declared by Erigland and Flanoe on September 3. 
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182. NOTES 

Text Books 

The craze for ever*changtng text books is hardly a healthy 
from the educadonal standpoint. If text books are treated as 
a vehicle for education, the living word of the teacher has very 
Kttle value. A teacher who teaches from text l>oob docs 
not impart originality to his pupils. He himself becomes a dave 
of text books and has no opportunity or occasion to be original. 
It, therefore, seems that Uie less text Ixioks there arc the better it is 
for the teacher and his pupils. Text books seem to have become 
an article of commerce. Authors and publisliera who make 
writing and publishing a means of making money are interested 
in frequent change of text books. In many cases teachers and 
examiners are themselves authors of text books. It is naturally to 
tlieir interest to ha\*e their books sold. The selection board is again 
naturally composed of such people. And so the vicious circle 
becomes complete. And it liecomes very difiicult for parents to 
find money for new lK)oks every year. It is a |)athetic sight to see 
boys and girls going to school loaded with books which they are ill 
able to carry. THic whole system requires to be thoroughly examined. 
The commercial spirit needs to be entirely eliminated and the 
question approached solely in the interest of the scholars. It will 
then probably be found that 75 per cent of the text books will have 
to he consigned to the scrap-heap. If I had my way, I would 
hate books largely as aids to teachers rather than for the scholars. 
Such text l)ooks as are found to be absolutely necessary for tlic 
scholars should circulate among them fur a number of years so 
that the cost can be easily borne by middle-class families, 'flic 
fint step in this direction is perhaps for the State to own and 
organize the printing and publidiing of text books. Tltis will act 
as an automatic check on their unnecessary multiplication. 

Divideo Loyalty? 

Shri Appa Fatwardham writes: 

The Bombay Government tpend a large sum bt helping wcaven. 
They have appointed a marketing oflker and satanea. They give 
laans. Yet the wcaven cannot ceoqiete with imlli and in my opiaioo 
the ex pen se s meurred do not hear fttiiL Moreover the weawen taw 
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154 THE COLUCCraO WORKS or MAHATMA GANDHI 

fcRign yam as %irdl. Side by tide with this fruillea he^ the Govern* 

tnent render tome bdp to kbadi abo. I do not know how bt this di> 

vided loyalty it justified. 

I have always held the opinion that help to the weavers who 
use foreign or Indian inill>yani is a waste of money and effort, 
^perience has not changed the view. Nor does it change because 
in certain provinces tlic Congress rules. I hold this view because 
the disappearance of the tveaver of null<yam is a question of time 
only. In the nature of things it cannot be otherwise. Tlie weavers* 
only hope lies in a universal revival of hand-spinning. Hand- 
spinning and hand-weaving are interdependent^ never hand- 
weaving and mill-spinning. I have, therefore, suggested that if 
hand-spinning cannot immediately supply the weavers’ requirements, 
tliey should be induced to introduce hand-spinning, carding, etc., 
in their own families if they will not l>ecomc spinners themselves. 
Now that in several provinces the Congress rules, the saving of the 
weaver becomes easier. Tlius the Government can encourage 
spinning on a wide scale, guarantee the loss in khadi sales as 
the State guarantees the foreign railway companies. It is the 
primary duty of the State to guarantee employment of his choice to 
everyone in need of it. This includes the weavers also. If during 
the transition stage it is found impossible to guarantee weaving for 
every weaver, the Stale has to find him some other employment, 
profitable alike to the State and the individual. It should be borne 
in mind that the possibilities of hand-spinning ha\'e not yet been 
explored by any Government. I am of opinion that such in- 
vestigation will yield startlingly encouraging results. My argument 
undoubtedly assumes tlic elimination of all mills from consideration. 
No industry, indigenous or foreign, can be allowed to increase 
unemployment and thus harm the true interest of the community 
as a whole. 

Ways or Faminb Reuep 

Though the most terrible distress that was feared has been 
averted by the falling of rains, however belated, some distress is 
bound to continue for a few months, and it will be unwise for 
relief agencies to go to sleep. What is more, time is now more 
propitious for de\'ising measures for making permanent proviaons 
for preventing distress caused by scarcity of water. I have already 
made some cardinal suggestions in this direction. The Secretary 
of the Saura^tra Seva Samiti sends me a business-like repmt of 
the elaborate steps taken by that body for enlisting helpers and 
providing relief. I need not detain the reader over them. He 
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a|R» suggests preventive methods. As these are still seasonable 1 
give bek>w the substance, the original being in Gujarati: 

1 . The States should refrain from auctioning their stock of 
grass but they should store it as a precaution against dry year. 
The store should be replaced when fresh store becomes aviulable. 
There- is nowadays danger of the stacks being destroyed by incen* 
diaries. The States should have no diflkulty in protecting them. 
They may evTa allow private collectors to deposit their stores 
in such areas. 

2. Tlic existing banks siiould be renovated and flood 
water should be banked. 

3. In die places wliere cattle arc moved during fiunine 
times, measures sliouId lie taken to ensure proper water supply 
for the cattle. 

4. There should be control over the cultivation of' money 
crops to the detriment of food crops. Tlius people nowadays 
sow ground-nuts in the place of most valuable fodder and 
food crops, i.e., jawari and bajri, 

5. Existing forests sltould Ijc preserved, indiscriminate 
cutting of trees should Ik made punishable, and people should 
be encouraged to plant trees accor<ling to plan. 

(>. The management of pinjrapoles should be put on a 
sound basis and they should Ijecomc rlTicient famine insurance 
agencies for cattle. They should l>cromc castration dcjxits. 

7. Tlir State should encourage khadi as a famine in- 
surance measure. 

All these suggestions seem to lie sound and deserve the 
collective consideration of the States and the jjeople of Kathiawar. 
In this humanitarian project all can and should combine in spite 
of political differences and struggles. 

SACRlf’ICtAL SlWNI.NO IN AnDIIRA 

Shri Shankerlal Banker sends me a letter he has received from 
the Andhra &anch of tlic A.I.S.A. I take the following from it: 

On tednR Mabatmaji’s now in Haryat daimi July 22, 19S9,t we 
conceived the idea of peribnniag sacrificial spinning {uirs /ajsa) on the 
lines followed by Sjt. Narandas Gandhi of Riukut Rashuiyasfaala. Aeewd- 
ingiy we sent an appeal on July 29, 1939, to the local Kriduu Psinkti^ 
and the datAre Pslrika* for publicatioa, calling for applicaiions frtm 
khadi lovers who would partich>ate in the mira performed un de r 

> m Voi. LXIX. pp. 420-1. 

> Tdugu weekly pubfidbed from Masulipatam 

9 Telugu daily founded by K. Nageswara Rao and pubUdied from hfadnu 
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the m mj pkeB of the Andhrm Brendi in cc mn cr ti o n with die fanuiiM Gnu* 
dhi JsymntL All peiticipnntt are requeued to offer 14,000 (70x200) 
yards of sdfepiin yam or 70 eoppc n (Rs. l*]-6) in tenm of hk preKOt 
age. We find a ready r o q w ni c to cair call. Till now we have receiv- 
ed 500 appUcatkns. Many applicants offer 14,000 yards d yam or Rs. 
1-1-fi in caj^. But some poor qpinnen ofier only 7,000 yards of yam 
and we accept their offer in consideration of their poverty, though they 
fall short of the minimum fixed in our appeal. Now we are going to 
usue a special appeal to the spinners in the Andhra Desh to contribute 
7,000 yauds (nearly one warp) as a birthday gift to Mahatmaji on 
his 71st birthday. In our appeal all A.I. S.A. workers were requested 
to give yam contributions only. In our central stores and central oflioe 
sacrificial spinning has been gmng on for the last 15 days since August 
2, 1939. Some have been spinning on the takli and some others on the 
improved charklia. The workers are asked to improve and note the 
quality and quantity of their yam. We have requested the Andhra 
Provincial Congress Committee to help us in enlisting volunteers for 
sutra and see Uiat all members of Congress oommittees participate in 
it. In compliance with our request they issued a circular to all Congress 
members to enrol themselves as volunteers for sutra yajna and help the 
kliadi movement to the best of their ability. We hope to enlist at 
least 1,000 volunteers before Gandhi Jayanti. 

1 have letters from otlicr quarters also showing that Shri 
Narandas Gandhi's example has caught on. 1 hope that the 
organizers are carrying out strictest economy in organizing sacri- 
ficial spinning. They may not, for instance, move the yam spun 
from place to place resulting in the cost of postage being incur- 
red. Yarn should Ik; collected by appointed agents so that there 
can be hand to hand delivery. If an autlientic account is kept 
and published, it should be accepted as completion of ihtyajna. 
Those who intend to account to Narandas Gandhi for their spin- 
ning need only send him certificates of their spinning. I sug- 
gest too that as far as possible yam should be locally woven. It 
is against the spirit of die khadi movement to concentrate weav- 
ing in fixed places. As spinning has to be universal in every 
home, weaving should be univeml in every village. 

On thb Train to Simla, September 3, 1939 
Hmijan, 9-9-1939 



183. CASE FOR IMQUIRT 

I published scxne time ago facts relating to Nallathur Hari- 
jans.* Shri K. Tatachar sent me some time ago the notes from 
his diary of the no less serious ilUtreatment of the Harijans of 
Tenpatnam Cheri. I publish them* below in full. 

This seems to be a case of gross failure of jusdce and tlie 
matter, though comparati\eIy old, requires investigation. There 
has been no remissness on the part of the people or their friends 
to secure redress. But if Shri Tatachar's recital is accurate, jus- 
tice was denied to the Harijans because they were Harijans. The 
poEce belonging to the lowest grade should i)c taught that they 
have to serve Harijans equally with the others. Harijaiu ought 
to be able to feet that during the Congress reginte at least they 
can get jastice. 

On the Train to Simla, September 3, 1939 
Harijan, 9-9-1939 


184. NOTES 

The Rich Are Trustees 
A friend writes: 

You will be glad to know tliat your view alM>ut the 
trusteeship of the rich was anticipated 1,300 years ago. 'llie 
following verse occurs in the sacred Ha£s\ 

Whatever is poawed by people it my properly, ilie fioor are my 
fiimily, the wealthy are the trustees of titt riches lliey possess. Therefore 
the wealthy persons who will not spend on behalf of my poor chtldmt, 
will go to Msdir. And I will not worry about them. 

My correspondent’s letter which is in Gujarati gives in Guja- 
rati script the udiole vane with its translation in Gujarati contain- 
ed in a newspaper whose name he has not given. Here is tlie 
original text in Devanagari: 

I VUt Voi. LXIX. pu 4SS. 

ENol npiodneed heso 
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EH mil EE EMEI'ft EE|81 EE EfiM^ EEMt 

EEE wm eiA eei imA e w p^k eei 

The curious reader will observe that twenty>five per cent of 
the words are easily understood by a Gujarati reader. In other 
words, they have beccwae current in the langu^. 

September 3, 1939 
Hatimit 23>9>1939 

m. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 


Delhi, 

S^tmbtr 3, 1939 

CW. MIEA, 

Just a line to send love to you all. 

Bapu 

Shri Mirabehn 
Seoaon, Waroha 

From the original: C.W. 6448. Courtesy: Mirabehn. Abo G.N. 10043 


186. REPLY TO MEMBERS OF OXFORD GROUP' 

[After Septmber 3, 1939\^ 

It is no use dragging tlie Metropolitan to Wardha, but 
youths noay come; for, for them I have no mercy. 

Haijan, 7-10.1939 


* & > Thu u extracted firom “A Wofd to the Oxford Groupen” by 

Mahadev Desai, who expbuns: * **As toon as the war broke out, a wbe was 
received by Gandhiji addng for an interview with him by several owmben 
headed by the very Rev. the Metropditan Bahop of Calcutta.” Fidr also 
”Diseuision with Members of Oxford Group”, pp. 195-7. 



197. TELEGRAM TO C. P. RAMASWAMi AJTAR 


StpuaAtr 5, 1939 

Snt Ramaswami 
TklVANORUM 

KBCmED STARTUKO TELEORAM SAYING YOU HAVE 
PROHIBITED ALL UEETLNGS PROCESSIONS AS PRECAUTION* 

ARY WAR MEASURE.' 1 UNDERSTAND PROJECTED STATES 

PEOPLES* CONFERENCE BEING HELD WITH RNOWLEDOE 

AND YOUR PERMISSION. DO HOPE CONFERENCE WILL BE 
EXCEPTED FROM BAN.^ 

Fran a copy: Pyarelal Papm. Courteay: Pyarelal. AI»o Th 0 Hmdu, 7-9-1939 


' Tht HmdH reported: "It is officially sutcd, on .Sepinnber 4, the Travan- 
core Government have called upon the organitcis of the Karunagappalli 
Conference and other similar bodies to postpone, if not slop, all aswmblages 
at the present juncture in view of the preparatiotw that arc reported to have 
been made for procewons and demonitraiioos.** 

2 According to Tkt Hindu a “gist of the reply to Gandhiji” read : ".Sorryt 
you are misinlbrauxl again. Meetii^ ptocemons not prohibited. No ban 
imposed. St^gcstion made to leaders of the Sute CongreM not to have 
processions, demonstratioas and coniravecrial resohttiom especially as there is 
a Strang local party antagonistie to the local organism of the Gonfercnoe. 
In the above ctrcamatanccs and poanbility of controvcnial raadutiom and 
pnMiiih! di st ur fannces, suggestion was made far postponing die Cotderanoe 
far the being. Surprised that, in such a matter, you should be appeal- 
ed to on inaccurate infarmation and m isl e a din g data. Have Issued a eeai- 
any occasion far ghdng roam to puhUe escitement in 
view of the preaent international situaiMiL” FSdr also **TdagrBni to Ihutosn 
Thanu FSOai**. p. 163. 
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m. TELEGRAM TO JAMNALAL BAJAJ' 


[Sepumbir 5, 1939\^ 

Vr EASILY POttDLB YOU SHOULD ATTEND IfBETINO 
WAEORA Eioara.) 

Bapu 

PmtAom Putrah Bapake AAmad^ p. 222 


189. LETTER TO DR. JIVRAJ N. MEHTA 


Simla, 

September 5, 1939 

BHAl JIVRAJ, 

You are keeping good watch over my health from all that 
distance. Ramjibhai* showed me your telegram. I was aware 
that 1 should not climb any heights and had tlicrefore intended 
to swallow the bitter draught of riding in a rickshaw. Your 
wire put the seal on it. 

Bapu 

I In the source, quoting this in his “confidential” Hindi letter dated 
“Jaipur, September .*}, 1939”, the addressee says: “Today I tried to contact 
Simla through trunk call but was unable to get Rajkumaribchn’s num* 
ber. ... So I have sent an ex p res s tdegram: ‘Arrange MahadevUiai or 
Rgikumari fdione tonight Jaipur 67 penonal. Urge Viceroy if posuble for 
Indian Minister for Jaipur. Inform programme phone number.* . . . I . met 
Shri Maharaja Saheb twice. I will be seeing him again at 12.30 p.m. tc»- 
morrow. I hope the ban on the Praja Mandal will be lifted. It is likely 
that, the question of rdeasing the kism prisoners and removal of the ban on 
newspapers would also be settled tomorrow. If that is to, I will try and 
oone over. Odierwise, there are good chances of settlement of many of the 
problems because of the mutual faith and love between us. Perhaps, vtf at^ 
sence at this stage may cause some disturbanoe. So. I fod that I thouid stay 
puL The help tlmt 1 want from you for Jaipur is that if you am able to 
con v ince the Viceroy that an Inditm Dewan should be appointed, then most 
of the problems can be solved by oo>(q>etating with him. . . .“ VUr al^> 
“JaqMir Satyagmha”, pp. 177-8. , 

* The telegnun was received by the addressee on this date at 8.45 p. m. 

PS* also p. 163. 

^The source^ however, hat “Ramibhai**. 
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[PSL) 

1 am returning to Segaon today. 

Dr. JiVRAj Mrhta 
Khambhatta Hall 
Altamount Road 
Bombay 

From the Gujarati original: Jivraj Mehta Papcn. Courtoy: Ndiru Memo- 
rial Muieum and Library 


J90. STATEMENT TO THE PRESS' 


Simla, 
StpUm^ 5, 1939 

At Delhi, as I was entraining for Kalka, a big crowd sang 
in perfect gtxxl humour, to the worn-out refrain of 'Mahatma 
Gandhild jai’\ “We do not want any understanding”. I had 
then my weekly silence. Therefore I merely smiled. And those 
who were .standing on the footiH>ard retume<l the smile with 
their smile, whilst they were admonisiiing me not to have any 
understanding with the Viceroy. I had also a letter from a Con- 
gress Committee giving me similar wammg. Neither of tliese 
counsellors knew me. I did not need the warning to know my 
limitations. Apart from the Delhi demonstration and a (k>iigress 
Committee’s warning, it is my duty to tell the public what hap- 
pened at tlic interview* with H. E. the Viceroy. 

I knew that 1 had no authority to speak for any person ex- 
cept myself.* 1 knew tliat 1 had no instructions whatsoever from 
the Working Committee in the matter. I had answered a tele- 
graphic invitation and taken the first train 1 could catch. And 
what is more, with my irrepressible and out-and-out non-vio- 
lence, 1 knew that 1 could not represent the national mind and I 
should cut a sorry figure if I tried to do so. I told His Excel- 
lency as much, llierefore there could be no question of any 
understanding or negotiation with me. Nor, I saw, had he m^t 
for me to negotiate. I have returned from the Viceregal laidge 

' Tb» appeared under the title ‘The Simia Viitt’’. An A. P. I. r e p or t 
of the statement was also published in Tht Hindu, 5-9-1939, and Tht Hmdmlm 
Tima, 6-9-1939, as leteaand by Gandhiji in die ''aftemooa prior lo his 
dqMuttm^ from S i m la. 

>Od September 4, 1939 

>This sentence h from Tit Hmdulm Tim 

70-11 
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empty-hancfed and wdthout any understanding, open or secret. U 
there is to be any understand^g,* it ivoold te between the Gem* 
gress and the Government. 

Having, therefore, made my pontion vis*a-w the Congress 
quite clear, 1 told His Excellency that my own sympathies were 
%vith England and France from the purely humanitarian stand- 
point. I told him that I could not contemplate without being 
stirred to the very depth the destruction of London which had 
hitherto been regarded as impregnable. And as 1 was picturing 
before him the Houses of Parliament and the Westminster Abbey 
and their possible destruction, I broke down. I have become 
disconsolate. In the secret of my heart I am in perpetual quar- 
rel witli God that He should aJlow such things to go on. My 
non-violence seems almost impotent. But the answer comes at 
the end of the daily quarrel that neitlier God nor non-violence 
is impotent. Impotence is in men. I must try on without losing 
faith even though I may break in the attempt. 

And so, as though in anticipation of the agony that was 
awaiting me, I sent on the 23rd July from Abbottabad the fol- 
lowing letter^ to Herr Hitler. 

How 1 wish that even now he would listen to reason and 
the appeal from almost tlie whole of thinking mankind, not ex- 
cluding tlie German people themselves. I must refuse to believe 
that Germans contemplate with equanimity the evacuation of big 
cities like London for fear of destruction to be wrought by 
man’s inhuman ingenuity. They cannot contemplate with equa- 
nimity such destruction of themselves and their own monuments. 
I am not therefore just now thinking of India’s deliverance. It 
will emne, but what will it be wortli if England and France 
fall, or if they come out victorious over Germany ruined and 
humbled? 

. Yet it almost seems as if Herr Hitler knows no God but 
brute force and, as Mr. Chamberlain says, he will listen to no- 
thing else. It is in the midst of this catastrophe without parallel 
that Congressmen and all other responsible Indians individually 
and cotlectiv$ly have to decide what part India is to play in this 
terrible drama.’ 

HvyttH, 9-9-1939 


t Widi referenee to the war, whidi brake out oo SqMember S 
*VU$fip. 20 - 1 . 

) FS* aho pp. 109-71. 



191, LETTER TO JAMJ^ALAl BAJAJ 


Dklu, 
e, 19S9 

GHl. JAMNALAL, 

The Dewan aflair is a link difficult. The matter was not 
mentioned at all in Simla. If you think tliat your stay there 
will prove more beneficial, do suy there. Ckme if you conve- 
niently can.^ 

Bhirngifim 

Bapu 


From a photostat of the Hirnii: C.N. 3004 


192. TELEGRAM TO PATTO.M THAXV PlLLAl 

Skoaon, 

Septmber S, 1939 

RECEIVED long WIRE.* UEWAN SAVING NO PROHIBI- 
TORY ORDER ISSUED ONLY ADVICE GIVEN. P0811N0 
TEXT. 

From a cop>': P>’arelal Papeni. (iairtety: PyarelaJ 


193. CABLE TO PADEREWSKP 

Seoaon, 

.Septmhtr ft, 1939 

or COURSE MV WHOLE HEART IS WITH THE POLES 

IN THE UNEQl!AL STRUGGLE IN WHICH THEY ARE 
ENGAGED POR THE SAXE OP SAVING THEIR PRERDOM. 
BUT I AM PAINPULLY CONSCIOUS OP THE PACT THAT 

I Fah alfO p. 160 and “Jaipur Satyafraha*', pp. i77<8. 

* Fidr Ibataote 2, p. 159. 

iThit a p pe a led uadar the title **To the Bcaw Poios*% as Gaadhiii's 
reply la a "cable from MmBes (Swiiaeriaad) {rota Pademmid, dm aged 
piendeat of the Ptdiih RepubSe aad cdebiaied piaaMt", addch seadi "Oa 

m 
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MV WOKO CAMm NO POWER WITH IT. I WnH 
1 HAD THE POWER TO ETOP THH MAD DESTRUO* 
TION THAT H OOINO ON IN EUROra. I BELONO TO 

A COUNTRY THAT HAS LOST ITS INDEPENDENCE AND 

IS STRUOOUNO TO BE FREE FROM THE YOEE OF 

THE OREATBST IMPERIALIST POWER ON EARTH. IT 

HAS ADOPTED THE UNIQUE METHOD OF NON-VIOLENCE 
TO REOAIN ITS LOST FREEDOM. THOUGH THE METHOD 

HAS PROVED ITS EFFICACY TO AN EXTENT, THE 
GOAL SEEMS FAR OFF. ALL THAT I CAN THERE- 
FORE SEND TO THE BRAVE POLES B MY HEART- 

FELT PRAYER FOR THE EARLY TERMINATION OF 
THEIR FEARFUL TRIAL AND FOR THE GRANT OF 

THE REQUIRED STRENGTH TO BEAR THE SUFFERINO 

WHOSE VERY CONTEMPLATION MAKES ONE SHUDDER. 

THEIR CAUSE B JUST AND THEllC VICTORY CERTAIN. 

FOR GOD B ALWAYS THE UPHOLDER OF JUSTICE. 

Harijan, 16-9-1939 

J94. LETTER TO ULAVATI ASAR 


Segaon, 

September 8, 1939 


CHI. ULA, 

1 have your letter. You seem to have formed the habit 
of whining and complaining. 1 was relieved after Mahadev had 
told me the facts about you. You have no difficulty even in 
Vanita Vishram. Overcrowding, etc., have got to be put up 
with. You have all the facilities for studying, the teachers take 
good care of you and you have plenty of scope for working hard. 
Despite all this, if you still remain unhappy, there is nothing for 
you and me to do but endure it. Never mind if you could not 

bdialf of a nation who is today defending the lacted right to remain free 
againt a cnid and namefen tyranny, 1 appeal to you at one of the great- 
est moral authoritiet of the world to use your noble influence with your 
countrymen to gain fix’ Pdand their tympadiy and friendship. Huougbout 
the thousand years of its history, the Pol^ natioa hat always stood fix the 
hi^test ideals of humanity, fix Utl^ for justice, and peace. In this terriUe 
hoRr whan innumerdile innocent women and children are mannered daily, a 
word of sympathy and enoouiagement from you, ipeat teadher of your own 
nation, would profimndly move the heart of every Pde.** Vide also “Message 
to die Poles”, p. 141. 



TO R. OIWAKAR 165 

COOK. Come during the long vacation. Give the benefit of the 
ihoiFt' vacation to your brother and stMer'in^law and ipeod the 
time in studying. 

Baru 

[PS.] 

Mahadev has been sent to Ranchi. He is expected back to- 
morrow. 

Shri Lilavatibehn Asar 
C/o Shm Acharya IM.T.] Vyas 
New Era School 
Hughes Road, Bombay 

From a photosut of the CAijaraU: C.W. 10092. Courtesy: lilavaii Amu* 


195. LETTER TO BALV,iSTSlSHA 


Seoao.n, Wardha, 
SipUmbtr 8, 1939 


cm. BALVANTSINHA, 

You must have got my letter. You can go to the Delhi 
dairy in October. Ishwardas has written to me. If you want 
to try him for ten days or longer, please do so. He is a capable 
man. I met Sardarji* at Simla. Mahadev has gone to Ranchi 
to sec Rajcndra Babu. He may come here tomorrow. We arc 
all well. 


BUui»g$ Jt»m 

Bapu 


From a |iiiutusUi of (be Hindi: G,.N. 192-1 


196. LETTER TO R. R. DIWAKAR 

SrxtAON Ashram,* 
SgfUmktr 9, 1939 

MY DEAR DIW'AKAR, 

Of course ahimsa can be organized. But the method of 
organizing ahimsa is wholly diJSrrent from that of organizing 
ki^ua. That I have faiifed badly shows my own unwoi^ineis. 

t Oatar Sin^ 

^The WMnec hat thn to Hindi. 
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TBE GUXSOTED WOUCf OT MAHATMA OAIIHBI 


My mihana^ is incomplete. Htu does not cause despair in me. I 
must have and do have infinite patience. Faith wiftout patience 
is an empty thing. 

What our conduct in terms of non*violence should be you 
will see developed in Harijan. 

Tttirt, 

Bapu 

Froin a fiwumik: Mahatma, Vtrf. V, between pp. 200 and 201 


197. MOTES 
Surplus Khadi^ 

Under the impulse of the phenomenal rise in the spinners* 
wages, voluntarily made by the A. I. S. A., there has been a great 
output of yam. It has been difficult everywhere to cope with 
the khadi thus produced. In Tamil Nadu alone khadi produc- 
tion shot up to nearly 15 lakhs from about five and a half 
lakhs and the sales increased to only 11 lakhs from nearly nine 
lakhs. I have already dealt with the difficulty in the U. P.’ 
Tliese are only typical instances. The difficulty is almost universal. 
I have suggested that khadi experts should study this aspect of it 
in a scientific manner and discover the remedy. This research 
work, like all other researcli work, will take time. Meanwhile 
the surplus stock must be cleared. It is up to the patriotic 
public to come to the assistance. I have no love for the cele- 
bration of my birthday. Any other day is as good or as bad as 
a birthday. My parents, so far as I recollect, never celebrated 
the birthdays of their children. I remember the date of my 
birthday only because I had to take the birth certificate for the 
London examination. But I never thought of the date until 
after the rebirth of khadi. Khadi-lovers made the date of my 
birth an occasion for puriiii^ khadi sales. I did not mind such 
exploitation of my birthday but tried with more or less success 
to give it the name of Rentia Jajmti so far as the Gujarati- 
speaking public was concerned. For it was they who first set 
the vogue for celebrating the date. Ever since, the Khadi 

* Effinrt, spiritual striving 

, * In Thi HmittUm Tanss, 29^1939, this appeared as GandbUi*s “appeaP*, 
rqp ^ ed by the Assistant Secretary,' A I. S. A., “on the occasion of Gandhiji'a 
71st birthday**. 

s VHt pp. lOi-5. 
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Wedc has been i^efarated in many parts rf India fix’ popularia> 
ing fkhadt and village products. Khadi*lovtn are setting much 
suxe by the forthcoming 2nd October according to the C3»is> 
dan calendar and the 10th October according to the V'ikram 
Samwt. U.P., Tamil Nadu and other provinces have tmued khadi 
Aaarfit ibr whidi they expect a heavy demand in expectation of 
the coining celebration. Special fuss is being made because I 
shall have completed seventy years on those dates, assuming of 
course that I shall survive till then. But whcUier 1 do or not 
the dates will come unfailingly. And if it is of any value to 
the public to know it, let them know that my spirit, wheilier 
embixlied or disrmb<xiied, will certainly rejoice to think tliat 
there are sufficient men and women in India who will combine 
always to take up, for the sake of DcaUfanarayomy all the khadi 
that can be produced by tlic semi-starved villagers. l.x:t no one 
plead the w'ar as an excuse for not huying khadi. War or no 
war, so long as tlicrc is life in us, we shall need to feed and 
clothe ourselves. What can be better than that wt cover our* 
selves with clotli protluced tlirough the labours of the needy sisters 
and brothers of the villages? 

Plea fok Self-denial 

Shri Banker writes to say that the prices of foreign dyes have 
considerably gone up owing to the war. In ordtT to make khadi 
attractive, the A. I. S. A. ha\r allowed the use of foreign dyes for 
colouring khadi cloth. Now if the use of foreign <lyes is continued, 
there will have to be an increase in the price of khadi. The best 
way of avoiding the increase is for khadi depot.s to drop the use 
of foreign <lyes and restrict themseU'es Ui the use o( indigenous 
dyes and Ik* satisfied with such colours as can be produced there- 
from. But tliis can be done only if the public will, by simplifying 
their taste, encourage tlte A. I. S. A. in the experiment. If they 
will, it is just ixwsible that necessity will be the mother once 
more of many inventions in the matter of producing beautiful 
colours from indigenous dyes. 

Not Authoeitative 

Tlic Secretary of the A. l.S. A. draws my attention to my 
article "Spinners’' Wages’’* in HarijaH of August 26th regarding 
the purchase of underpriced yam of quality below standard. He 
says in effect: 


* Pi* pp. 100-2. 
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Many people take your %Mird aa audioritati’ve, more ao in 
mattenof kbadi Mnoeyouare Frcsdentof die A.I.S.A. Wfll 
you not dterefiMpe state deariy that your c^Mnion» ea p pess e d 
in HarijoMt does not in any way affect or alter the tesoluthxis 
of the A.I.S. A., and that those udio have occasion to take up 
your advice have to do so subject to the previous pormisntm 
of the Secretary in accordance with the recent resolution of 
the A.I.S.A. on the sut^t of prices of yam? 

1 need hardly say that I endorse every word of what is said 
by the Secretary. Whatever 1 write in Harijan has as much 
authority as any editorial writing has and no more. It must be 
treated as an individual opinion, always subject to the resolu- 
tions passed by competent authority on the subject in question. 

Intoxicating Wu«£s in Judaism 

When I saw that a claim was registered, and accepted by 
Dr. Gilder,' for the use of spirituous liquors on behalf of 
Jews, I was much disturbed. For my experience of Jews among 
whom I had many friends in Johannesburg was wholly against 
the claim made in Bombay. I therefore wrote to my friend Herr 
H. Kallenbach to send me an authoriutive opinion from the 
Chief Rabbi in Johannesburg. Here is Dr. Landau's opinion : 

I beg lo state that the orthodox Jew may use onJy specially pre> 
pared {kathrr) wine for the sanctification of the Sabbath or holidays 
in the Synagogue after Divine Sen'ice and at home before meals, and 
on the t%ro eves of the Passover Festival. 

I'he wine need not be fermented. 

1 may stale that the use of wine is not a law but a tradition 
whirli the orthodox Jew clierislies, as it is referred lo both in tlic Tal- 
mud and in Jesvah Codes of Law. 

If the Jews of Bombay accept this opinion as authoritative, 
they should withdraw their claim and be satisfied with the juice 
of fresh grapes which 1 understand b die original meaning of 
the word wine. It is worthy of note, too, that even this use has 
tlie authority, not of the Jewish scriptures but of tradition only. 

SxoAOtt, September \0, \9S9 

MntMx, 16-9-1939 


'PSA p. 24. 



m. LETTER TO HAMVASSH SIJ^H 


Segaon, Waroha* 
S^UwAtr I9S9 

SIR, 

I have your letter. I do not find anything alarming in 
the magazines that you have sent. I am trying my level lirst 
to sec that tlicre is no harassment by the kisaiu. But the land* 
lords should be prepared to render full justice. I diall try to 
ivritc on this in Harijan. 

Yumtt 

M. K. Gandhi 

Shm Harivansh Singh 
Tirwa 

From a copy of the Hindi: Pyarelal Papers. Courtes>': Pyarelal 


m. SOURCE OF Mr SYMPATHY 

The statement* made by me just after my interview with 
H. E. the V'iceroy has had a mixed reception. It has been dcs* 
cribed as sentimental twaddle by one critic and as a statesman* 
like pronouncement by anotlier. There are variations between 
the two extremes. I suppose all the critics are right from their 
own standpoint and all are wrong from the alrsnlutc standpoint 
which in this instance is that of the author. He wrote for no* 
body's satisfaction but his own. I abide by every word I have 
said in it. It has no political value, except what every htimani* 
tarian opinion may possess. Interrelation of idem cannot be 
preN-ented. 

I have a spirited protest from a correspondent. It calls for 
a reply. I do not reproduce the letter as parts of it I do not 
understand myself. But there is no difficulty in catching ita 
drift. The main argument is this: 

If you shed tears over the possible destruction of the 
English Houses of Parliament and Westminster Abbey, have 
you no tears for the possible destruction of the numuments of 

1 FUr pfn 161*2. 
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Germany? And why do you sympathize widi Ei^land and 
France and not with Germany? Is not Hitler an answer to 
the ravishing of Germany by the Allied Powers during the 
last war? If you were a German, had the lesour^ul- 
ness of Hitler and were a believer in the doctrine of reta> 
liatkm as the whole world is, you would have done what 
Hitler is doing. Nazism may be bad. We do not know 
what it really is. 'Hie literature we get is one-sided. But I 
suggest to you that there is no difference bet%veen Chamber- 
lain and Hitler. In Hitler’s place Chamberlain would not 
have acted otherwise. You have done an injustice to Hitler 
by comparing him with Chamberlain, to the former’s dis- 
advantage. Is England’s record in India any better than 
Hitler’s in another part of the world in similar circumstan- 
ces? Hitler is but an infant pupil of the old imperialist 
England and France. I fancy that your emotion at the 
Viceregal Lodge had the better of your judgment. 

No tme perhaps has described English misdeeds more forcibly, 
subject to truth, than I have. No one has resisted England 
more effectively, perhaps, than I have. .'\nd my desire for and 
power of resistance remaut unabated. But there are seasons for 
speech and action, as there are seasons for silence and inaction. 

In the dictionary of satyagraha there is no enemy. But 
as I have no desire to prcfMire a new dictionary for satya- 
grahis, I use the old words giving them a new meaning. A satya- 
grahi loves his so-called enemy even as his friend. He owns no 
enemy. As a satyagralii, i. c., votary of aliimsa, I must 
wish well to England. My wishes regarding Germany were, 
and they still are, irrcicv;uit for the moment. But I have said 
in a few words in my statement that I would not care to erect 
the freedom of my country on die remains of despoiled Ger- 
many. 1 should be as mucli moved by a contemplation of the 
possible destruction of Germany’s monuments. Herr Hider stands 
in no need of my sympathy. In assessing die present merits, the 
past misdeeds of England and the good deeds of Germany are 
irrelevant. Rin^Uy or wrongly, and irrespective of what the 
other Powers have done before under similar circunastances, I 
have come to the conclusion that Herr Hider is respmudble for 
the war. I do not judge his chum. It is highly probable that 
his right to incorporate Danzig in Germany is beyond ques- 
tionf> if the Danzig Germans desire to give up their indepen- 
dent status. It may be that his claim to appropriate the P^sb 
Corridor is a just churn. My complaint is that he will not let 



KATHIAWAR STATU 


tlie claim be cKamined by an independent tribunal. It is no 
answer to the rejection of tite a|^al for submisnon to arbitration 
that it came from interested quarters. E\'en a thief may con* 
ceivably nudie a correct aj^al to his fellow-thief. I think 1 am 
right in saying tliat the whole worid was anxious that Herr 
Hitler should allow his demand to be examined by an impartial 
tribunal. If he succeeds in his dengn, his success will be no 
proof of the justness of his claim. It will be proof that the Law 
of the Jungle is still a great force in human affairs. It will be 
one more proof that though we humans have changed the form 
we have not changed the manners of the beast. 

I hope it is now clear to my critics that my sympathy for 
England and France is not a result of momentary emotion or, in 
cruder language, of hysteria. It is derived from the never-drying 
fountain of non-violence which my breast has nursed for fifty 
years. I claim no infallibility for my judgment. All I claim is 
that my sympathy for England and France is reasonerl. I invite 
those who accept the premises on which my sympathy is based 
to join me. What shape it should take is another matter. 
Alone I can but pray. .And so I told His Excellency that my 
sympathy had no concrete value in the face of the concrete 
destruction that is facing those who are directly engaged in the 
war. 

Segaon, September 11, 1939 
Harijan, 16-9-1939 


200. K.ATUIAWAR STATES 

Tlie other day I referred* to the series of articles in Thf 
Tribune suggesting a scheme of confederation of States with 
special reference to Kathiawar. I had kept the cuttings contain- 
ing the articles by R. L. H.* for the purpose of giving, when 
the pressure on Harijan columns admitted it, a reproduction of 
the most important extracts from the articles which appeared 
in TTu Tribwu dated 5th and 7th July. The extracts*, publidied 
elsewhere in this issue, should interest both tlie Princes and 
the people of Kathiawar. The writer is evidently a friend of 
the States. He desires reform, not destruction. His sdieme is 


* nk pp. 88-9. 

* R. L. HandB» itfr p^ 83. 

Appendix TV. 
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wordiy of serious coniidenitkm by all are interested in die 
questnm of the administFation of die Sutes. 

Sboaom, September II, 1939 
Hori^, 30>9*1939 

201. LETTER TO C. If. KAJflTKAR 

Segaon, Waroha, 
September 11^ 1939 

DEAR BALVKAKA', 

I excuse you for sending me your long letter and you 
should excuse me for my inability to follow you. Show the 
public some tangible result and you will have success. In the 
days of yore you were doing something even though it was . . .^. 
Now you are propounding schemes and delivering lectures. 

What a fall ! 

fours sisumfy, 

M. K. Gandhi 

Shri Balukaka Kanitkar 
Hind Mata Manoir 
341 Sadashiv, Poona 2 

J*'rofn a photoslat: C.VV. %8. Courtesy: G. N. Kanitkar 


202. LETTER TO KARAjSDAS GANDHI 

Srgaon, Wardha, 
September Ilf 1939 

CHI. narandas, 

I note what you say regarding your birthday. Give the en- 
closed letten to the persons concerned. 

Soon you will have come to die end of your vanavasel. Time 
is flying. Since you keep an account of every moment of your 
time and are spending it well, you have no problem how to 
pass it You sdll have a lot nS work to do. God will gramt 
you a long Uie for that. 

t Abo known u Sevananda 
word b ill^ble here. 

) Literally, 'HTe in the forest’; here, beii^ rnvay Gmn Gaadhyi aad do i ng 
Ms duty sincerely 



Utmit TO V^ATABSHN II. TANCHlUJ 17S 

It is enov^ that you have followed my point about the 
Prmmk^*. I am in no great hurry about it. 

Kaiwya> is really keeping good health. He is always en- 
grossed in some work or other. Pyarelal also entrusts a good 
deal of work to him. 

Bapu 

From « micro6iin oT die GujaraU: M.M.U./II. Also C.W. 8361. Courtesy; 
Naraadas Gandhi 


203. I^TTER TO VljfArABEH.V M. P.iSCmiJ 

SaoAON, Waudha, 
Septmbtr JI, 1939 

cm. VIJAVA, 

I got your letter. Now our only wisli sliould be that Father 
.should be released from his suffering. My advice is that he 
should be given no f(K>d. lx;t him drink as much water as he 
can. If he likes, he may take mosambi juice, but not milk. Tliis 
will reduce his suffering to the minimum. See that he sleeps in 
a properly s'entilated room. Encourage him to keep repeating 
Ramanama. You should sing bhajans to him. Persuade Mother to 
be patient. If you do not lose courage, the others will automati- 
cally gain courage. Keep up a smiling face till the end. He 
who has faith in God never cries. Ba and 1 arc all right. 1 had 
been waiting for you. But now I give up that ho]x;. 

Wtsimgs fnm 

Bapu 

Shri Vqayabbhn of Ssoaon 

C/o Naranbhai Vallabhbhai Patel 

Varad 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 7116. Abo C.W. 4606. Courtesy: 
Vijayabehn M. Paneboli 


* The icfcraioe to be to a booklet on the scienoe of khadi which 

Gaadhiji *«««* asked tbe addressee to write; ridr Vol. LXVI, pp. 32*S. 

2 Addremee’s son, Kami 



204. REMARKS OM *A MAHARAJA'S THREAT ‘ 

As doubt was raised whether my letter to His Highness the 
Maharajadhiraja was received or not, I sent a telegram to inquire 
vdiether it was rc^:eived. As the reply> came saying that the 
letter was not received, I recalled the foregoing article whkh had 
already been sent to the manager of Harijan. Owing to great 
pressure under which all who are assisting nw are working, the 
article sent for Harijm Samk (Hindustani) was not recalled. 
Hence I thought that the ends of truth would be served by 
publishing both my English article and His Highness’s reply to 
my letter. The reply speaks for itself. It substantially confirms 
what my cmrespondent said about the Hidajat of 1932. It is to 
be hoped that the Hidayat will be repealed at an early date. 
When the very war which is going tm is claimed to be fought 
for detmx^'acy, it ill becomes any prince to curtail the liberty of 
the people without just cause. 

Sbqaon, September 12, 1939 
Hariim, 16>9-1939 

205. LETTER TO VIJATABEHS M. PAKCHOU 

Segaon, Waudma, 

Sepimbtr 13^ 1939 


cm. VIJAYA, 

What a silly girl you are! You must have received my 
letter’ and stopped crying. If you lose heart, then all the others 
in the family will keep crying and th«re will be no peace in the 
house. Thus it depends entirely on you whether or not peaw 
jMrevails. You have faith in God. For such a person, to die, to 
live or to be bom, all these things are the same. All the three 
things are momentary. If you understand this mucli, you will 
dance with joy all the time. As fiw Father I have sent a wire. 
You mtist have received it. Tell him not to lose courage and 

j YiA pp. 122-4. 

^ VUt AppctKUx IX. 

’ p. 173. 
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to fvove himsdf worthy of the ii*me he beer*. Let him return 
Home vdth Naiayana’s — Rama*t — name on his li|w. Whoever 
state he attains after death he will have nothing but pence. 
Adc him not to worry in the least about those whom he would 
be leaving behind. Water is the food for him and Ramanama 
the best medicine. For the present write to me daily. 

Batu 

From a photoiui of the Gujarati: G.N. 7117. Abo C.W. Sti09. Courtesy: 
Vijayabdui M. Panchoii 


206. STATEMEXr TO THE PRESS^ 


Sboaon, 
Sgptmbsr J5, 1939 

The Working Committee’s statement on the world crisis 
took four days> before it received final shape. Every member 
expressed his opinion freely on the draft that was, at the Com* 
mittcc’s invitation, prepared by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. I 
was sorry to find myself alone in thinkbg that whatever support 
was to be given to the Britisli should be given uncondi- 
tionally. Tlus could only be done on a purely non-violent 
basis. But the Committee had a tremendous responsibility to dis- 
charge. It could not take the purely non-violent attitude. It felt 
tliat the nation had not imbibed the non-violent spirit requisite 
for tlic possession of the strength which disdains to take advan- 
tage of the difficulty of the opponent. But in stating the reasons 
for its conclunon tlie Committee desired to show the greatest 
consideration for the English. 

* Thu appeared under the title “GandhJji’t Comment on the Mantferto". 
Th* Hindu, 16-9-1939, reported: “When the Hindu represenutive and other 
Freennen approached Gandhiji for Ids views on the Working Committee’s 
statement, Gandhiji ag re e d to make a statement and invited them to Segaon 
fbr the purpom. Sitting down toon aAer evening praycts, Gandhiji began 
drafting hn statement. . . . After an hour the ttatemeal was ready and at 
Mr. Mahadev Deiai began reading it out, a little party gathered round the 
hurricane lantern. Gandhiji abo joined and, as Mr. Desai proceeded, touched 
up and corrected the language of the statement here and there. ... When 
Sfr. Desai had finubed reading, one of the Prei un c n asked, Ts diat tMT *Is 
dmt not cnot^?* lepSed Gandhiji arith a smile and retired.” For die teat 
of the Manifesto, uUt Appendix X. 

3 Fran S ep te mber 10 to 14 
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the coixsono w<HtKS <xr masatma oandhi 

The Author of the statemaic is an artist. Though he caanM 
be surjpasied in his inqdacable opposition to impe ri al i s m in 
any shape or fwin, he is a firiend the English peo|de. Indeed 
he is more BT»g6«b than Indian in his thoughts amd make-up. 
He is often more at home with Engtishmen than with his own 
countrymen. And he is a humaniurian in Uic sense that he 
reacts to every wrong, no matter where perpetrated*. Though, 
theiefme, he is an ar^t nationalist his nationalism is enriched 
by his fine intemationaUsm. Hence the statement is a manifesto 
addressed not only to his o%vn countrymen, not only to the British 
Government and the British people, but it is addressed also to the 
nations of the world including those tliat are exploited like India. 
He has compelled India, through the Working Committee, to 
think not merely of her own freedom, but of the freedom of all 
the exploited nations of the world. 

The same time that the Committee passed the statement, it 
appointed a Board^ of hb clioice with himself as Chairman to 
deal with the situation as it may develop from time to time. 

I hope that the statement will receive the unanimous support 
of all the parties among Congressmen. Tlie strongest among them 
will not find any lack of strength in it. And at this supreme 
hour in the hbtory of the nation the Congress should Ixlieve 
that there will be no lack of strength in action, if action becomes 
necessary. It will lie a pity if Congressmen engage in petty 
squabbles and party strife. If anything big or worthy is to 
come out of the Committee’s action, the undivided and un- 
questioned loyalty of every Congressman is absolutely necessary. 
I hope too that all other political parties and all communities 
will join the Committee’s demand for a clear declaration of their 
policy from the British Government with such corresponding 
action as is possible amidst martial conditions. Recognition of 
India, and for that matter of all tliose who are under the British 
Crown, as free and independent nations seems to me to be tlie 
natural corollary of British professions about democracy. If the war 
means anything less, the co-operation of dependent natimis can 
never be htme^ voluntary, unless it were based on non-vi<dence. 

All that b required is a mental revolution on the part 
of British "statesmen. To put it still more plainly, all that b 
required b honest action to implement the dedaration of fiuth in 
dernocracy made on the eve the war, and still being repeated 

* The touree, however, has "perpetuated**. 

t With Abul Kalan and Vallafahbhai Faid as 
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flrooi Brit^ pladoma. Will Great Britain have an unwilling India 
dragged into the war or a willing ally cooperating with her in 
the proeeration of a defence of true ofemocracy? The Congreis 
support will mean the greatest moral asset in (avour of Enf^d 
and France. For the Congress has no soldkrs to ofler. The 
Congress Sghts not with violent but with non>violent meaiu, 
however imperfect^ however crude the non-violence may be. 

HarijM, 23 - 9-1939 


207. LETTER TO DUDABHAl DAFD.A 

SsOAON, Wardha, 
StpUmhtr 16, J939 

BHAI DUDABHAl, 

I got your letter. I was pained to hear that you married 
a woman who had already been married once. Try to do what- 
ever you can from there. I am helpless. 

BUtsmgt from 

Bapu 

From a phoUMUU of ihc G«uaraii: G.N. 3246 


208. JAIPUR SATTAGRAHA 

Jaipur satyagralia has ended satisfactorily as announced in 
Sheth Jamnalaljt’s public statement. He had had several inter- 
views with the Maharaja Saheb. The result has been that the 
regulation regarding public meetings and processions has Ix’en 
withdrawn. So has the ban on newspapers. Amelioration in 
several other matters has been assured.' For tliis happy result 
both the Maharaja and Sheth Jamnalalji deserve to be con- 
gratulated — the Maharaja for his just-mindedness and Shethji 
for his tvisdom and moderation in conducting tlie negotiations 
on behalf of the Jaipur Praja Mandal. It is a happy ending to 
a struggle which was conducted with great restraint and calmness. 
It is a triumph of n(m-vk>lence. From the very beginning the 

* Aoeonliag so Tht h£m Ammi Rtgum. 1939, Vol. II, pp. 229-3(K the 
main tenm of the settlement were: (I) the idease of pditkal prifonen, (2) 
the lifting of the baa on all newspapers, and (3) saia&ctory a mendm e n t of 
the Public Societks Act so m to render u nneces sa r y far a sadety to get itsdf 
repstered. 

70-12 
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demandi were re i li fe ted to tiie bai«tt mininnini n ec enwy for 
•elf>>eii]]VCHion and political educatimi. The goal of Te^Monble 
govemment hat be^ always kept in view, but it hat never been 
offimtively or aggreaavely advanced at if die intittence was on 
an immediaie grant of fitll retponttbility. The Praja Mandal has 
wisely recogniaed its ovm limitadont and the backwanl state of 
the people. Practically no political education has been hidierto 
alUn^ in many of the Rajputana States. It will be solid gain if 
civil liberty in its real sense is assured to the people of Jiupur. 
For this, at much will depend upon the wisdom with which it is 
used by the people as upon the restraint of the Jiupur authorities. 

In this connection Sheth Jamnalaiji has raised a most 
important question. He insuts that no European should be 
appomted Dewan. 1 have had to perform the painful duty of 
critidxing the administration of the State by one of its English 
Dewans*. 1 have no doubt that an English Dewan is any day 
a misfit in an Indian State. He has to serve an Indian Chief. 
But retired English officials from whom Dewans are chosen are 
not by habit used to take orders from Indian Chiefs. They cannot 
understand the caprices of Indian Princes and will not accommo- 
date themselves to them. The Chiefs themselves never feel at 
home with Englisli Dewans. Moreover no matter how conscien- 
tious they are, Englishmen can never understand the people of 
the States or have patience with them. And the people can 
never take the same liberty with them that they can and will with 
men who are drawn from among themselves. Thus an English 
Dewan is a double handicap in an Indian State and robs it of 
what Uttle scope there is left in it for indigenous development. 
Add to this the fact tiiat the appointment of English Dewans in 
States is a cruel encroachment upon the very narrow field left 
for the expression of Indian administrative talent. Supposing 
Dewanships had been a jNreserve of retired English officiab, we 
would have miaed Sir T. hfodhao Rao or Sir Salar Jung, to men- 
tion only two among the well-known Dewans of Indian States. 

It is to be hoped» therefore, that if H. H. the Maharaja has 
really a firee choioe^ he will select an Indian known fiir his integrity, 
ability and sympathy fi>r popular aspirations. It is to be hoped 
further that if the chmee has to be made by the Britidi Govern- 
ment, they vffil not impose a European Dewan on the Mahan^ 

SsoAOM, September 17, 1939 
23-9-1939 

igir W. Bfsuchamp St. John; tidr VoL LXVIII. 



209, LETTER TO PURUSHOTTAM JE, jERAJAXt 

Sboaon, Waidea, 

Stplm^ 17, 1939 

BHAl KAKUBHAl, 

I have read through the corrciipondeace between you and 
Bhai Lakshmidas Naye Gandhi'. It aeenu you have not replied to 
him. Do aend your reply if you can. Why did tlie person who 
copied it write only on one side? Ttiatinvdves wastage of paper 
and additional postage. 

B^pu 

From a photostat of the Giyanti: C.W. I0B57. CaurUay: Punufaottam K. 
Jerajani 


210. NOTES 

Smom 

Sirohi is a Rajpuiana State witli a population of 1,86,639 
and revenue of Rs. 9,70,000. It has hgured in the Press for its 
lathi charge said to be wholly unprovoked. I have auUicntic 
information of the event from Shri Gokulbhai fibatt who belongs 
to Sirohi. He has gained a reputation as an efficient teacher and 
a devoted Congress worker. He is saturated with the spirit of 
non*violence. He has Ijcen recently staying in Sirohi attempting 
to gain elementary rights for the people. He thus writes about 
the lathi charge to Shri Kishorclal Mashruwala: 

The events of the 8th instant in Sirohi make it a memo* 
rablc day for its people. The police swooped down upon a 
meeting all of a sudden, began to pull down the Praja Mandal 
flag and delivered a lathi charge. This was not the national 
flag. When the Hon. Resident, Mr. Lothian, was in Sirohi 
last February he suggested that we could use the Praja Mandal 
flag in our office, in our procesrions and at our meetings. 

I In Bapmt Paha-J: Shri C U u gm U j JfaMu, p. 399, Laks h DudM Oiadhi, 
a co-uuaate of Chhaganlal Joriii in Thana Jail, has been deserOwd as *a 
satyagrahi of Bombay known as *Naye Oaa^**. 
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And we wexe acting according. On the 3rd instant the 
Dewan Saheb pct^Uted its use in our (Mocessions. In order 
to avoid a brea^ of die order, we discontinued the procession. 
There was no prohibition against its use at meetings, so we 
had it at our meeting. Suddenly appeared the police in great 
style and, without warning, without any order, began to pull 
down the flag. Some of the workers held on to it. Ibey 
could not, however, keep their hold for long against the 
superior police force. They t«cre separated. 1 had some- 
how retained my hold. So they dragged me with the flag. 
They cauj^t me by the neck and beat me. Then began an 
indiscriminate lathi charge on the audience. Some nota- 
tflUties are said to have been inciting the police not to spare 
the people who said, “You may beat us as much as you 
like. We will not leave the meeting.” Women were also 
bravely taking part in this struggle. The charge must have 
lasted about seven minutes. The meeting continued to the 
end. The event has not demoralized the people. It has put 
heart into them. 

Knowing Shri Gokuibhai as I do, I have no reason to dis- 
believe his account which is in Gujarati. It reflects no credit upon 
the Sirohi authorities. I have before me a long list of the griev- 
ances of die people. They are trying, in a perfectly constitutional 
manner, to seek redress. But instead of granting redress the 
authorities are evidently trying to crush their spirit. If, however, 
the people have imbibed the right spirit of non-violent resistance, 
they are bound to gain their end, lathi charges notwithstanding. 

A PousH Sister’s* Agony 

In Qiite of all I non going to try to reach Poland, sailing tonight 
10 Basin in Itaq, then through Turkey and Rumania. The inner 
call is irsesiltiblc. It may seem madnem from the onlinary human 
point of view. Now I am not going Car my mother's sake nor for my 
dearest ftionds tsho are now on the hattle-freUs— ready to die at any 
masneut'— it is fhr Poiaad itself. 1 believe countries have also soob. 
Soub of natioas sure a reality, not a theory, for nse. If I reach the 
■oil of Potaud I will fod satisfied, even if I do not find those whom 
I kve. It is the soul (and body) of the nation itself that is in its su- 
p — hour of martynfana. I fadieve Poland bleedt and struggles not 
only fcr her own ri^ls but ibr the righ^ the just, the true; 6» the 
freedom of all nations, India induding. I fed Hindu to the bottom of my 

i Wanda Dynowdns, also known as Unw 
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faeart; Indian aa mucb as Pole, both Motheriaads an to be in my mid 
to the last day oT my life. But I could not Eve if I would not do 
udtat is humanly poanble to madi the feet of the MoAer who b now 
bleeding in agony of pain. I ahaU wiite fmm the way, but not wben 
I macfa the war xooe; I shall only think often about you and tend 
mental messages as wdl as I can. BapnO** do pray in all fervour of 
your great loving heart for thcae thousands of bmocwit people who 
suffisr incredible pain and misery in Poland. It b them that need most 
sympathy and bleasingB and tender tboui^ilB. 

This is the inter a Polish sister wrote from Bombay har- 
bour. I have known her for some years. She has become as 
much Indian as she is Polish. She had decided to work at 
Maganwadi in the Magan Museum'. But the rumours of war 
upset her. She has an aged mother in Poland whom site could 
not bring out owing to passport difficulties. When die %var ac- 
tually broke out, she calmed down so far as her mother was 
concerned. But her highly strung nature would not let her 
rest whilst her nearest and dearest were in peril of their lives 
for no offence of theirs. She is herself a believer through and 
through in non-violence. But her very non-violence made her 
restless. Her whole soul has rebelled against the wrong, as she 
thinks, that is being perpetrated against her motherland. So she 
has gone to find the Poland of her imaginatiem fighting to the 
last ditch, not for merely preserving her own freedom but for the 
freedom of all those nations who have lost it. And in this she 
naturally includes her second love, India. May her dresun 
prove true. If Poland has that measure of uttermost bravery 
and an equal measure of selflessness, history will foiget that she 
defended herself with violence. Her violence will be counted al- 
most as non-violence. 

Seoaon, September 18, 1939 
Harijan, 23-9-1939 


'The Magan Mtueum of kbadi and other village crafts was opened 
by Gandfaiji on December 30, 1938, in memory of Magaalai Gandhi Besides 
diere were gar-mak^, pt^er-makin^ seap^nakfaiE, oil-pf«Hia| and 
— sections in the museum. 



211. TEMPLE-ENTRT 


I had a complaint from a sanatanist in Madura regarding 
the manner in which the celebrated Meenakshi temple was opened. 
I had forwarded the complaint to Shri Vaidyanatha Aiyar and 
sent it to another friend too. I got a categorical refutation from 
the latter.* He added in his letter that Shri Vaidyanatha Aiyar 
was so persecuted by the sanatanists that his nerves were shattered. 
Tliereupon I sent him a long wire urging him not to take to 
heart what his persecutors may say or do, and that as a religious 
reformer he had to work vnth perfect detachment keeping himself 
unruffled in the midst of persecution and worse. To my wire he 
sent the following emut^ng reply: 

With Shri Memakihi*! grace and your bletsings acquired usual calmness. 
Continuing work. Expecting other big temidei will follow shortly. Your 
love and bleaingf my strongest support. 

The reply is characteristic of this great reformer. He ts one 
of the humblest and the most uicnt among the workers in the 
cause of removal of untouchability. He is a godfearing man. 
This is what Shri Brijkrishna Ghandiwala of Delhi, who had gone 
on a pilgrimage to the South, writes of his experience in Madura: 

I stopped seven da>'S in Pondicherry, five in Ramanashram and 
went as far as Rameriiwar. I had a great desire to visit the temples 
of the South. But I would not enter those that were closed to Hari> 
jan*. I did, however, see the temples in Maduia and Tanjore. The 
others I contemplated from without. I tarried awhile in front of many 
of them— and for the first time I realised what the bar sinister must 
mean to the tent of thousands of Harijans who, though eager for dttrdmfl 
could never ct«s the precincts of the great temples. We who have the 
right to visit them never think of entering. Rut this time I was over- 
whelmed. I felt a longing to visit them and prayed from the depth of 
my heart that God might move the sanatanists to open the other temples 
to Hadjans so that I loo could visit them. I saw, too, at Shri Vaidya- 
natha Aiyar's bouse, what temfde-entry costs refonnen like him. Had I 
not seen widi my own eyes what has been happening to Shri Vaidyanadu 

t SM pp. 14E4. 

*8i|^t of a petaoB or Afatg considere d to be holy 
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IMy«r» 1 ccMild never have believed that himm aanire eonid dmewd an 
leaf as 1 diacenrefed in Madura. Tbe conduct of the aanataahli u w raidc 
him haa been nant uneeciniy. One of the way* a d o p led hy them I* to 
aptead ika aboatt Shri Vaidyanatfaa Aiyar. But both he aad hb wUh ara 
hearing thia peaecudon bravely. 

Only four days ago I had a letter fixtra loine ladteg of 
Kumbakonam complaining of the treatment meted out to dicia 
by reformers. They asked for an appointment. In the midst 
of my work I sent them an early appemtment, warning them of 
my views on untouchability. lliey repented of their wire and 
said that since I had taken no notice of their complaint, they 
did not propose to come. I have since read the report in Tki 
Hindu of the ha{>pcnings in Shrirangram. Dr. Rajan has given 
a graphic account of the disgraceful behaviour of the ao<alled 
sanatanists there. I have no reason to doubt Dr. Rajan’s 
account. It is a shame that innocent women are being exploit* 
ed for supporting a wrong. I have a vivid recollection of what 
used to happen to me during my Harijan tour. No lie was 
too bad to be spread about me or my tour. So far as I could 
see, the opposition was confined to a handful only. I never 
opened a temple until I was satisfied tliat there was no opposi* 
tion worth the name from tlte tempIe*goers. But the organizers 
of the opposition resented the very propaganda I was conducting. 
No doubt their opposition proN^d fruitless. My point, how* 
ever, is that it was unscrupulous and violent. If 1 survived 
the year’s tour, it was no fault of theirs; it was God's grace. 
Sixty-four charges were recorded against me. Not one of them 
was true. I am therefore loath to believe tlie complaints now 
made about the campaign in the South. I have not found any 
of them substantiated. Untouchability is itself a lie. Lies arc 
not known to have been supported by truth, even as truth 
cannot be supported by lies. If it is, it becomes itself a lie. 
There is no wonder, therefore, that from everywhere evidence 
continues to pour in that the sanatanist opposition is confined to 
a few and that the few do not hcritate to resort to any method, 
however unscrupulous it may be. 

Nevertheless the case agmnst untouchability is not to be sus- 
tained by the weaknesses of opponents. It has to be supported 
by purity of character, industry and strictest honesty of reform- 
ers and a limitless capacity for sacrifice. For I should not wonder 
if the wrath of the opponents takes a heaty toll of the lives of 
reformers. No sacrifice, however great, will deter the refer ni- 
from pursuing the God*given nusskm of ndding ffinduim 
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of the cune oT untoudiAUlity. For 1 muft tepeet for the foou- 
Huidth time tiiat HiBdttinn dies, « it sviil deserve to die, if 
untouchalntity lives. Only let the re fo r mers know that impa* 
tience. will be fatal to success. They must not open a single 
temple where a clear majority of temple-goers to a particular 
temple are demoostndily oi^>osed to its opening. Unlouch- 
abiUty will not be removed by the force even of law. It can only 
be removed when the majcnity of Hindus realize that it is a 
crime against God and man and are ashamed of it. In other 
words, it is a process of conversion, i.e., purification of the Hindu 
heart. The aid of law has to be invoked when it hinders or 
interferes with the progress of the reform as when, in spite of 
the willingness of the trustees and the temple^ing public, the 
law prohibits the opening of a particular temple. 

SaoAON, September 18, 1939 
Haryan, 23-9-1939 

2J2. TELEGRAM TO ABUL KALAM AZAD 

Segaon, Wardha, 
Stpumber 18^ 1939 

Maulana Abul KAUiM Azad 
C/o Ministbr Hahe Ibrahim 
Lucknow 

HOPE BY goo’s grace AND YOUR EFFORT SHIA-SUNNl 
QjUARREL WILL BE AMICABLY SETTLED.' 

From a copy: PywcUl Papas. Courtesy: P)'arelal 


t VHt also '*Letter to Frcddsnt, Ttmaean-ul-Maaiiwi**, pp. 56-9. 



213, LETTER TO JAWAHAJUAL MEMRU 

Seoaon, Waeora, 
StpUmktr IS, 1939 

MY DEAR JAWAHARLAL, 

Here is my letter to Chiang Kat-shek. The letter became 
longer than I bad wanted it to be. Perhaps it will be well to 
send a typed copy with the original. 

Mahadev went to Madras yesterday* 

Love. 

Bapu 

Gandhi-Nehni Papen, 1939. Couruay: Nehru Manorial Mukuto and 
Library. Also A Bmuh of Old LtUmt, p. 380 


214, LETTER TO R,iMAKRlSHNA DHOOT 

Seoaon, Waroha, 
Septmbtr IS, 1939 

MY DEAR RAMAKRUHNA, 

The analyus is not what 1 wanted. It is argumentative. I 
want an unvamislied examination showing categorically on one 
sheet of paper what is bad. Your analysis does not absolve me 
from having to read the original ponderous papers. But need 
anything be done now? Will not everything be hung up during 
tlie war? 

Torn/, 

Bapu 


Shri Ramkishen Dhoot 
Hyderabad State Ck>NOREss 
Sultan Bazar 
Hyderabad Deccan 

From the original: C.W. 10155 
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215. LETTER TO AMRITLAL T. JfAMAVATI 


September 18^ 1939 

CHL AMRITLAL, 

You must have got Vijaya’s and Uttamchand’s letters udiich 
I sent with Shriman* yesterday. 

It is time for Sudiila to arrive but one cannot say when 
she vdil come. There is no news from her. 

Bisen* should take hip>baths as also sun«baths. He is sure to 
benefit from them. I would certainly try and see how far 
they are helpful to him if he comes here some time. 

Bkssmgs fimn 

Bapu 


From a photosUt of the Gtyarati: G.N. 10795 


216. LETTER TO BRIJKRISHNA CHANDIWALA 

Seoaon, Wardha, 
September 18, 1939 

cm. BRIJKRtSHNA, 

I have your letter. I hope to be here for the present. I 
cannot say when and where I may be required to go- 
1 undentand what you say about Brother’. 

BUssmgs fiom 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 2473 


’ Sbriman Narayan 

’ Shhr Balak Bia^ who later became Gandhyi's private a ec r ela iy for 
aome time 

* ’ Addreatee’a brother, «riw was aiUng 
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217, LETTER TO T. A/. DADOO 


Skoaon, 

Stftlmhr 19, 1939 

»fY DEAR DADOO, 

I was glad to have your reply. Of course there is no 
absolute reason why passive resistiince should be stopped be- 
cause war has broken out in Europe. But wisdom may dictate 
that course. Of this you should Ijc the best judges. I am trying 
my best to have the enforcement of the obnoxious law post- 
poned. As tl»c letters are delayed, you willjuse ilic cable when 
necessary.' 

fWi, 

Baev 

From a photoiitac G.N. 4**03. Also C.W. 1310. Gounrsy; Susliilabrhn 
Gandhi 


218. LETTER TO J<ARA,KDAS (iA.KDIIl 


Seoaon, 
Septembtr 19, 1939 

CHI. NARANIMS, 

My blessings on your birthday. You .seem to be making 
fairly rapid progress. Tlic girls also seem to lie doing good work. 
If, however, the people arc tempted to pay money only by the 
sight of the girls, you should consider how far it is desirable to 
send them out. You can know more by asking the girls them- 
selves. This is only for you. Satish Babu will certainly come. 
But not Ba. 1 ivill think about Mirabehn. Rajkumari is not 
entliusiastic. I shall consider how the money sliould be used.* 

Bktiingt /rm 

Bapu 


' VUt abo p. 44. 

3 Kbk ako VoL LXIX, pp. 420-1. 
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[PS.] 

Is Shambhu Shankar still in prison? What did he do? 
What is the state of afiairs in Palitana? Dhebarbhai may be able 
to tell you. 

From s mkrafilm of the Giyanti: M.M.U./II. Abo C.W. 8562. Court- 
esy; Nanuidu Gandhi 


2J9. LETTER TO RAMASIMHA 

Seoaon, Waroka, 
Septmbtr 19^ 1939 

BHAl RAMASINHAJI, 

Only today I could reach your letter of August 28. The 
letter is excellent. If the Garasia brethren really take up the 
MTork which you have described, both they and Kathiawar would 
forge ahead. 

Vamlemaiaram from 

M. K. Gandhi 


From a photostat of the Gtyarati; G.N. 5228 


220. LETTER TO SURES^DRA B. MEDU 


Segaon, 
September 19, 1939 

CHI. MEUH, 

I have your letter. You will see [for yourself] from the 
letter^ to Bh:u Dadoo Uiat 1 understand what you say. I am 
doing all that I can. Manilal must be getting these letters, so 
I won’t be particular in writing to him. What is this about 
somebody in Boksberg having been killed? There seems to 
have been some report to tliat effect in The Rond Baity Meal. It 
seems there too a terrorist gang has come into existence. 

IMissmis fim 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Giuarad: G.N. 4904 


< Vide p. 187. 



221. DRAFT RESOLUTIOM FOR PROV/MIIAL 
LEGISLATURES^ 


[SejAmber 20, 1959]^ 

This Anembly regrets that the British Government have 
declared India as a participant in the war between Great 
Britain and Germany, without the consent of tlie Indian people 
and without consulting this Assembly. The Assembly considers 
this declaration, made in complete disregard of the opposition 
from Indian opinion, a contravention of Uic spirit of Provincial 
autonomy, as also further measures adopted and laws passed 
in England and India limiting the powers atul activities of 
Provincial Governments. 

The British Government have stated that the war is for 
tlie preservation of democracy, but their policy in India mili- 
tates against this profession. Wliilc this Assembly has the 
fullest sympathy for the cause of democracy and freedom, and 
condemns the aggression of the Nazi Government on Poland, it 
cannot offer co-operation in the war, unless the principles of 
democracy are applied to India and her policy is guided by her 
people. The Anembly invites the British Government to make 
a clear declaration tliat they have decided to regard India as 
an independent nation entitled to frame her own Cliarter of 
Freedom, and to accompany this declaration by suitable action, 
in so far as this is possible, even in the prevailing war conditions. 
The Assembly is further of opinion that no war measure or other 
activity diould be undertaken in this Province except with the 
consent and through the medium of the Provincial Gov'emment. 

PUgrimagt m Fmdcm (1902-1905), p. 58 


222. A STATEMENT^ 


[StpUmbtr 20, 1939]* 

1, I (Gandhi) know that my views in regard to unconditional 

* K. M. Mundii explains: *^111 the declaratiaa of war, Central 
on Provincial autonomy was ioeviubte. Sardar Paid, thenArr, 
a dicular letter to ah the Congress Prime Ministen addsing diem on 
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c(M>peration are not shared by the country. The resdution* of the 
WorUng Committee reflects the Congress opinion properly. 

2. Since the Congress is unable, owing to past experience, 
to give unconditional cooperation, it can only cooperate if it 
is able to convince the country that it has in subsumce achieved 

the attitude they ibould adopt, pending a decision by the A. 1. C. C. or the 
Working Gommitlee. . . . The Working Oonunittee met on September 9 and 
continued their deliberations till September 15. . . . Gandhiji, at first, was for 
supporting the Biitkh unconditio n a l ly, but ultimately he yielded to Jawaharhd 
Nehru. . . . The CongiCM Ministries in the Provinces simply could not continue 
in office for a long period during which they were bound to accept the direction 
of a Central Government with which they felt no sense of identity. . . . During 
die time ... my relations with Sir Roger Lumle>', the Governor, had become 
Mendly ... 1 tried to prevail upon Sir Roger Lumley to convey to Lord 
Linlithgow that there should not be any difficulty in meeting the Congress 
demands, vis., (1) clarihcation of war aims, (2) assurance as to India's future, and 
(3) the immediate steps to ensure Congress participation at the Centre. .. .The out* 
lo^ became gloomy when, on September 18, Kher, like other Congress Premieis, 
received a letter from Sardar Patel intimating that the Working Committee's 
statement [Appendix X] should be taken as the background for the time being; 
that the Ministries should do nothing inconsistent with it and, in particular, 
should not allow their responsibility as Provincial Governments to be overridden. 
. . . The more important part of the letter was a directive: Provincial iegis* 
latures, or, in default of legislatures, Provincial Governments, should as early 
as possible pass a resolution, a draft of which was appended. ... Sir Roger 
realized the grave implications of the resolution and told me that a restdu- 
don of this character would create the impression that the Congress had 
given up the intention to co>operate in the war. He, therefore, strongly urged 
that 1 dunild point out to Sardar the implications of the course advocated 
in the letter. 1 gave Sir Roger's message to Sardar Patel. He, however, 
told me that the letter had been drawn up by the Congreu War Sub-com- 
mittee and that he could not cancel it witluxit the consent of the other 
memben of the Sub-committee, namely, Nehru and Maulana Azad. He, 
therefore, advised me to go at once to Wardha and see Gandhiji and 
R^lendra Prasad who was still there. 1 left for Wardha the tame evening 
and returned on September 21. Gandhiji gave me a patient hearing, spin- 
nii^ the charkha all the time. I remember to have argued the case at 
length. When I finished, he told me: 'Mimshi, you have presented your 
well, but the country will not accept the course of action recommended by 
you.’ He was, however, prepared to modify the peremptory attitude reflected 
in the resolution. He gave me a sutement defining hk views on the situation. 
. . . Gandl^i aho gave me a draft of the resolution which would be p wd by 
the Provkidal legislaturet if a satu&ctory solution on die lines was 

not aocgpuhie to the British Government. ... As a result of my interview 
wid^ Gandhui on SqMendicr 20 . . . instructioos were ksned to the Posyrm 
Jiffimattiei.paaiponiag a ct io n on the proposed resolution for a tveek." 

1 Fuh Appendix Vlil. 
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its purpose and that therefore there is a com|dete understanding 
about it between the British Government and the CSongress. 

3. If there is a real understanding between the British Gov^ 
emment and the Congress, it follows diat there must be oorre* 
sponding action even during the war. Thus Ministries mutt not 
be mere registering agencies of the measures coming from the 
Centre. Hence there must be some method at the Centre of 
having a Congress rcpresentatimi sufiictent to giw it a majority. 

4. The only constitutional vray in whicli the Ministries can 
declare their position is to obtain the necessary authority of their 
respective legislatures by getting them to adopt this resolution', 
unless in the mean time they can convince their legislatures 
that circumstances in terms of 2 and 3 have come into existence 
which render such resolution unnecessary. 

5. If the Britisli Government are serious in tlicir profes- 
sion that they are fighting for democracy, tliey cannot mardtal 
the moral opinion of the world in tlieir favour except by de- 
claring that India will be a free and democratic country at the 
end of the war and that in tlie mean time it has taken steps 
to implement the assurances so far as it is practicable under 
martial conditions. 

6. If for some reason, the British Government takes a difler- 
ent view, the Ministries will find it impossible to function. 

7. The resolution may be kept back for a week if the 
members of the War Sub-committee agree. But it must be clearly 
understood that bdbre the A. I. C. C. meets, the Working Committee 
which meets on the 4th (October) must have definite material to 
enable it to give the lead to the A.I.C. C. and the country. 

Piigrimatt lo Fmdom (J902-I90S), p. 57 



223. LETTER TO C. P. RAMASWAMI AITAR 


Wakdra, 
SepUmbtr 20, 1939 

OEAK, rmiKND, 

A firioid unconnected vnth politic! writes to me to say that 
the labouring population liwng near the sea and the back- 
waters are suffering great privations due to want of emjdoyment. 
The writer thinks diat if I drew your attention to the matter, 
relief was likely to be given to these people. 

Yams tmurdf. 

Sm C. P. 

Trivandrum 

From a copy* Pyaiolal Papen. CSourteay: Pyardal 


224. LETTER TO AEBAR HTDARI 


Waroha, 
StpUmbar 20^ 1939 

DEAR SIR AXRAR, 

There is Krndina Sharma of the State Congress under a ban. 
Should not the ban be now removed? He is suffering distress. 

Tmtn 

S» Akbar Hydari 
Hyderabad 

From a copy: Pyardal Papers. Courtesy: Pyarelai 
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225. LETTER TO PATTOM THAJfU PIUJU 


Sbqaon, Wardha, 
StpUmbtt 20, 1939 

MY OSAR THANV, 

I drop Tiilay’ a bit for brevity. I have gone through all 
your papers. I am filled with admiration and amazement. 
You arc keeping calm in the midst of the gravest provocation. 
It is all to the good. It is the most solid p rogre s s towards the 
goal. Therefore go on as you are doing. Make sure that you 
have no dross in your gold. It docs not matter if you arc only 
a few. Rely only on quality. You will quicken the pace of prog* 
rcss. Keep me informed. 

Yeun, 

Bapu 

From a photosut: C.W. 10202. Courtay: Government of Kerala. Alto 
Pattom Thanu Pillai Papers. Courtesy: Nehru Memorial Museum and Liluary 


226. LETTER TO VIJAYABEHN M. PAXCHOLI 

Seoaon, Wakdiia, 
September 21, 1939 

CHI. VIJAYA, 

I get your letters regularly. You must be growing calmer 
day by day. Think and realize that birth and death are one 
and the same thing. This is the normal thing. l>atii follows 
birth — birth follows death. In this manner the two ever keep 
changing places. Why then should we rejoice at one and 
grieve over the other? The coming of night is the death of 
day, but we know that day comes after night and so we arc not 
surprised by the way it goes on. Our grief, therefore, is only 
on account of the separation. But separation is only one mem* 
bCT of a pair. Union and separation — separation and union, go 
hand in hand. This is only an inteilMtual statement. But 
it is worth mderstsuiding. It will strengthen your faith. What 
/ naff/ /o S3/ Js thA/ your /buna /s&ar 

effect, and no one should grieve and Father should leave with a 
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Hnile on his &ce. He had better take only water. 1 hope 
Manubhai* will not be permitted to come there. Nanabhai> 
cannot spare him even for a second. What wiU he do even if 
he comes? 

BItssmgt Jnm 

Bapv 

From m photmut of tbe Ciyarati: G.N. 71 18. Also C.W. 4610. Gonrtesy: 
VuAyiOidm M. Paacboli 


227. LETTER TO VALLABHBHAl PATEL 

Wardha, 
SepUmbtr 22, 1939 

BHAI VALLABHBHAl, 

See the telegram about Rajkot. Please forward it. I think 
you should stay here, so that your burden may be lightened 
and we may be able to meet every day and exchange views. 

Blatmgs fiam 

Bapu 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
Birla House 

5 Albuq,uerq,ub Road, New Delhi 
[From Gujarati] 

Baf m a Patm~2: SarJar VaUMMmat, p. 235 


223. LETTER TO RAMAKRISHNA BAJAJ 


Seoaon, 
SepUmber 22, 1939 

chi. RAMAKRISHNA, 

May you live long and bring credit to Father’s’ name. 

BUssmgt fnm 


Bapu 


From a pbotmot at dw Hiadi: G.N. 3063 


* Maaubhal Foadnii, the adUhoiee's hioiwMl who sms himsdf 31 
’Nrisbhpnsul Kah^ Bhatt 

Sj ihwttMhl*i Hfjiy 



229. DISCUSSlOJ(f WITH MEMBERS OF OXFORD GROUP* 


Sboaon, Wam>ha« 

S^imnbtr 23f24, J9S9 

How 1 wish I had the same enthuuasm that fires you. Of 
course I have the experience of listening*, not merely of trying 
to listen. The more 1 listen, the more 1 dbcover that 1 am still 
far away Grom God. While 1 can lay dovna rules, the observ- 
ance of which is essential feu proper listening, the reality still 
escapes me. When we say we are listening to God and get- 
ting answers, though we say it truthfully, there is every possibi- 
lity there of self-deception. I do not know tiiat 1 am myself 
altogether free from self-deception. People sometimes ask me if 
I may not he mistaken, and I say to them, ‘Yes, very likely, 
what 1 say may be just a picture of my elongated self before 
you.’ 

And then see how one may claim to be God-guided in 
taking a particular course of action, and another may make 
the same claim in taking an opposite course of action. I will 
give you a good illustration. Rajaji, whom you know, at any 
rate whose name you have heard, is I think unsurpassed in 
godliness or God-mindedness. Now when I took the 21 days’ 

* This is extracted from *‘A Word to the Oxford Groupers"; vUt footnotes 
1 and 2, p. 158. Maliadev Desai explains; "... six frieads came to Wardha 
on the 23rd of last month, 'fhese included a barrister and his wnfe, an 
American joumidist, a European who was a railway official, and a ftif'^ 
lady, daughter of a one-time army officer. . . 

* The word ‘listening’ had special meaning in the language of the Oxford 
Group. Mahadev Dessu says: “Their mission may be described in common 
parlance as one of thinking aloud and, in their language, of ‘cpirilual sharing*. 
There is good somewhere in all,' said one of the members, 'ami there are diffid- 
ent stays of finding that out. For us it is by sharing. . . .* Another member 
said: 'You have always been listening to Gcxi. We frtd that the soluiion 
of **»««*■ problems for whicli you have worked would be reached if all the mil- 
lions of India would start listening to God. We feel wc have a plac e in this 
plan and have thcr e ibr e come to you in joy.' Some of the members described 
dieir experiences of changes havii« come over the lives of men and women by 
tUs ffistening in'. . . . •Whereas people of oW used to use the srard 'prayer*, 
iMteamg in' is the modem word. . . . There was a dbeussion and O n n dhlji 
spoke out his mind to them." 
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purificatory fait in the Yeravda Jail in 1933* and prodainwd 
that it was in annver to a call from God, Rajag(q)alachari came 
aUl the way fitmn Madras to dmuade me. He felt sure that I 
was deluding myself and that 1 should probably die and, if 1 
did not, I diould certainly be denunted. Well, you see that I am 
still alive and ci a sound mind. And yet perhaps Rajaji still 
thinks I was deluded and it was by an accident that I was 
saved, and I confinue to think that I fasted in answer to the 
still small vmce %rithin. 

I say this in mder to warn you how unwise it may be to 
believe that you are always listening to God. I am not at all 
against the endeavour, but I warn you against thinking that 
this is a kind of ‘open sesame’ which has just to be 8ho%vn to 
the millions. No one will contradict me when I say 1 have 
tried my very best to make India listen to the way of God. 1 
have had some success but 1 am still far away from the goal. 
When 1 listen to the testimonies you have given I be^me 
cautious and even suspicious. In South Africa a preacher came 
who after his sermon got people to sign their names under a 
pledge, which was published in a book, binding them not to 
drink. Well, I have been witness to numerous of these promises 
being broken. It was no fault of these people. They signed the 
pledge under the temporary influence of the preacher’s moving 
eloquence. 

This I know that all that glitters is not gold, and also that 
if a man has really heard the voice of God, there is no sliding 
back, just as there is no forgetting it by one who has learnt to 
swim. The listening in must make people’s lives daily richer 
and richer. 

Let me not appear to damp your enthusiasm; but if it is 
to be built on solid rock, it is better that listening in is also 
based on solid rock. 

This listening in presupposes the fitness to listen, and the 
fitness is acquired after constant and patient striving and waiting 
on God. Shankaradiarya has likened the process to the attempt 
to empty the sea by means of a drainer small as the point of a 
Made of grass. This process thus necessarily is endless being 
carried through birth after birth. 

And yet ^e eflbrt has to be as natural as breathing or the 
winking of the eyes, which processe s happen without our know- 
ing ‘Hke efi^ cmnddes with die process of living. 1 


* VUi VoL LV. 
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cmiaaend to you this procea of etenul striving whidi nkme cut 
uke us fiure to &ce with God.< 

What is India as a nation to do at this juncture? What 
would you want her to do? How is die to repent? India nuiy 
say she has committed many uns for which she is suffering and 
would pray to be given the strength to wipe them out. Or is 
there anything else at the back of your minds?* 

Harijm, 7.10-1939 


230. LETTER TO JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

SbOAON, WAROHAt 

Stfttmhtr 24, J939 

MY DEAR JAWAHARLAL, 

The enclosed wire for you to dispose of. It is your special 
department. 

I am off to Simla again.* I go only to act as intermediary. 
You will send me instructions if any. I do hope you will be 
ready to answer invitation, if it comes. 

Love. 

Bapu 

Gandhi-Nchru Papen, 1939. Courtay: Nehru Memorial Muaeum ami 
Library 


* According to Mahadev 0eiai, the member* of the Oxford group 
returned the next day and “produced another word begging the >ame rigor- 
ous definitian and spiritual striving as ‘listening ia‘, vix., ‘repentance*.** 

> Mahadev Desai adds: “There was no s a risf a cto ry r^y. ‘We dbould 
begin listening to God as a whtde,* was their reply . . .“ 

> *1116 Viceroy had invited Gandhi^ for a seco n d round of tails. 



231. LETTER TO PURUSHOTTAM K. JERAJAXl 

Seoaon, Wakdha, 

SepUmber 24^ 1939 

BSAl KAKUBHAl, 

My blessiiigi are always there for as many khadi bhandars 
as are opened and for as much khadi as is sold. Mmeover 
Sardar is opening your bhandar. So it is bound to be a success. 

Bkssmgs from 

Bapu 

From a photoaUt of the Giyarati: C.W. 10842. Courtesy: Purushottam 
K. Jerid*ni 


232. HORIZONTAL v. VERTICAL 

Prof. J. C. Kumarappa has contributed a thought-provoking 
article to the Grom Udyeg Patrika for September. I take from it 
the following extracts* with slight unimportant alterations. 

According to the conception of the economic organization on which 
tlie A. I, V. I. A. is based, the villager is taken as the centre around whom 
the universe revolves. What contributes to his welforc is primary and 
everything else is secondary. Whatever the meriu of a plan may be, if 
it iails to give employment and thereby direct a due share of the wealth 
produced towards the villager, it will stand condemned. The result or 
end of economic activity is wealth production for consumption by the 
producers. Wealth is usually produced by the intelligent use of the 
means of production and the application or employment ot human talent 
or power. Plaiming, in the fust instance, consists in the rational co- 
ordination of these three factors. We may express this mathematically 
thus: W E 4- M. 

Here W stands for wealth, E for employment of human talent and 
M for meiuis in the shape tooh, equipment or cafnial. In thb 
equation, keeping W constant, if M b large, E will have to be small, 
and ssctf ssrsa, that b, B and M vary bvendy. Therefbre, in idanning, 

* Only excerpts are nproduoed here. 
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our fim tlcp will have to be die afoortainif^^ of the avaitahility of B 
aad M« • . • 

When we look around our country we find B in abuiidanoe while 
M it very scarce and» therefore, if our planning b to be eflecdvet we 
have to lay our fbundaitooHMone on labour and not on capital. . . • 
Mott people teem to diink that aU will be well at tong at we 
produce huge quanlitiei of ttandardiaed goods. They cannot tee that the 
mediod of large-scale production can only be employed as a hand- 
maiden of the cottage and village induttries» the former supplying the 
basic needs of the latter on a service batb. • . • 

Property conceived, the State should serve the citben. The citisen 
may work for hb profit but not to the State. Similarly, Itie decentral- 
ized units may work for profit but not so the centralised units. . . . 

It does not do to plan vertically, i. e., emphasising the functions 
and thus making them into separate industries, e. g., banking, insurance, 
etc., which b the way of capitalism. The other way b to take the indus- 
tries horizontally and study their processes and apply the functional aid 
at suiuble points, llie plan of work of the All-India Spinners* Atio- 
datton b a good cscample of a horizontal system of planning, white a 
spinning mill b an example of vertical planning. Ibere can be no com- 
promise between these two methods. . . . 

On the Train to Siift.A, September 24, 1939 
Hanjan, 18-1 M939 


233. AN INTERESTING STUDT 


Shri Shankerlal Banker has sent me Uie following figures: 
DAn.Y PaoovenoN 38,400 st^. yds., about 11,000 ui* 


Mnx 

Cost at 8.5 as. per tb. 
(S* sq. yds.) 

Rs. 5^3 

UIADI 

Cost at 30 as. per lb. 
(3J sq. yds.) 

Rs. 20,6251 

Note. CSottoo indud* 


Note. Cotton 

4 as. 

ing 16% arastage 

4 as. 

Spinning and cardiiqi 

15 as. 

iUl^ndusive charges: 


wages 

qMnning 

2 as. 

Weaving wages 

8 as. 

AU^ndnsive charges: 


Washing, otc. 

1 a. 

weaving 

2.5 as. 

Bsiablishment chaffes 

2 as. 

Total 

8.5 as. 

Total 

SO as. 


>The 


however, has •^,575**. 
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Danuu is. 

Coer 



Cotton including 


Cotton 

Rs. 

2,750 

16% wastage 

Rs. 2.750 

Spinning and carding 



AlUbicluiive charges: 


wages 

Rs. 

10.313 

spinning 

Rfl. U7S 

Weaving wages 

Rs. 

5.500 

AI]*inclusive charges: 


Wadiing wages, etc. 

Rs. 

687 

weaving 

Rs. 1.718 

Esublishment charges 

Rs. 

1.375 


Rs. 5,843 


Rs. 20,625> 

Wage at 2 as, per lb. 

Rs. 1,375 

Wages 

Rs. 

16,500 

Interest on Ri. 23.1 


Interest on Rs. 13.5 



lacs at 3% for one day Rs. 190 

lacs 

Rs. 

111 


.. . . . , K. 16,300 

Ratio in llie cue of wagetam >"12 K : I M 

^ M 1,375 


Ratio in the cate of intereitaB- *■! K : 1.7 M 

Iv 111 

This is a most revealing study. The cost of converting one 
lb. of cotton into calico in a mill is 8.5 as. whereas that of 
converting it into khadi is 30 as. In the one case the spinner 
and the weaver get between them 4.5 as.; in the other, i.e., 
khadi, they get 24 as. Which is better to buy — khadi though it 
seems dear, or the calico though it seems cheap? 

On the Train to Simla, September 24, 1939 
/farijatt, 2-12-1939 


234, LETTER TO VAUABHBIIAI PATEL 


Nagpur, 

September 24^ 1939 

BRAl VALLABHBHAI, 

Don’t ask Lilavati* or Hansabehn’ yet about Rajkot.* I 
have written to Peiinbehn’ and uked her to go. I felt I must 
write to her. Wadia has not refused so far. I have written 
to Ferinbehn that if Wadia refuses I should like her to go. 1 

• The aoufce, howrever, Im **20,575", 
t Lilavati Miunhi 

^Ha ni a b chn Mehta 

* To go to Ra^Eot Raihtriyashala during Rmtia Bmms 
’Perinbdm Captain 
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wii write to you and let you know afVer I hear from her* 1 
haw aiked for a telegram at Simla. 


[From Gujarati] 

5Mtr FaikMMim . p. 235 

235. IS INDIA A MIUTART COUNTRT? 

In the interesting broadcast delivered by the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Defence Forces in India on the 5th instant there 
occurs this passage: 

India is a mitiury country and I am a soldier. ft will, thert- 
forc, pertiaps not be amiss if 1 give you some pcrscmal tm|)re«uom of 
what the effect of niodemiaatioo will be on the personnel of the futuie 
army in India. ITiey are not just guoa-work but based cm what 
has already been done. With new setentihe %veapons and with modem 
vehicles, there will ine\*itably come new ideas and a new outlook. Mod* 
erniaation is likely to give increased impetus to the already high rate 
of education in the Indian Army; and when nearly every soldier on dis- 
charge returns to his home with a knowledge of motor-cars and machin- 
ery, there may well be a perceptible effect upon Uie age-old nietliodi 
of agriculture and ways of living. Modemiaation in the anny may 
therefore have a considerable indirect effect upon the life of India, 
Many of those who hear me will regret the passing of the horse. No 
cmc regrets it more than myself. But as a soldier who knems the fair 
which a%vaiu the horse in modem warfare, I rejoice for its sake, tliat 
cme of the greatest and best of friends of man is in future to be i|>arrd 
the horrors of war. 

I must wholly, though respectfully, dissent from the view 
that India is a military country. And I thank God that it is 
not. It may be that the Commander>in-Cfaief has a special 
meaning for the term which I do not know. Or is it that his 
India is composed of only the Defence Forces under his com- 
mand? For me the Ddence Forces are of the least importance 
in the make-up of the nation. I need not be reminded that life 
would be in constant peril if the forces were withdrawn. The 
forces notwithsUuiding, life is not flee from peril. There are 
riots, thofc are murders, there are daootties, there are raids. The 
Defence Forces avail little in all these perils. They generally 
act affer the mischief is done. But the gallant Commander-in- 
chief loda at things as a soldier. 1 and, with me, the millions 
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Are untouched by the military spirit. From ages past India has 
had a military caste in numbos wholly insignificant. That caste 
has had little to do with the millions. 'Hiis, however, is not the 
occasion for examining its contribution to the making of India. 
All I want to state, with tlie utmost emphans at my ounmand, 
is that the description of India as a military country is wrong. 
Of all the countries in the world India is the least military. 
Though 1 have failed with the Working Committee in persuading 
them, at this supreme moment, to declare their undying faith in 
non-violence as the only sovereign remedy for saving mankind 
from destruction, I have not lost the hope that the masses will 
refuse to bow to the Moloch of war but will rely upon their 
capacity for suffering to save the country’s honour. How has 
the undoubted military valour of Poland served her against the 
superior forces of Germany and Russia? Would Poland unarmed 
have fared worse if she had met the challenge of these combined 
forces with the resolution to face death without retaliation? 
Would the invading forces have taken a heavier toll from an 
infinitely more valorous Poland? It is highly probable that their 
essential nature would have made them desist from a wholesale 
slaughter of innocents. 

Of all the organizations of the world the Congress is the 
best fitted to show it the better way, indeed the only way, to 
the true life. Its non-violent experiment will have bera in 
vain if, when India wakes up from the present fear, she does 
not show to the world the way of deliverance from the blood- 
bath. The criminal waste of life and wealth that is now going 
on will not be the last if India does not play her natural part by 
showing that human dignity is best preserved not by developing 
tlie capacity to deal destruction but by refusing to retaliate. I 
have no manner of doubt that if it is possible to train millions 
in the black art of violence which is tlie law of the beast, it is 
more possible to train them in the white art of non-violence 
which is the law of regenerate man. Anyway if the Gonunander- 
in-Ghief will look beyond the Defence Forces, he will discover 
that the real India is not military but pestce-loving. 

Nor do I ccmtemidate without uneasiness the proqiect of 
Indian soldiers, trained after the modem manner, taking the 
motor spirit to their homes. Speed is not the end of life. 
Man sees more and lives tmare t^y by walldi^ to hit duty. 

Ch« TUB Train to Simla, September 25, 1939 
30-9-1939 



236. CONUNDRUMS 


Thus asks a well-known Gon^essman: 

1. Whst a your penonsi attitude toward thb war consiitenl with 
non-violenoe? 

2. Is it the tame at or diRtrent from your attitude during the 
last war? 

3. How couM you trith your non-violence actively associate with and 
help the Congress wliotr policy is hosed on violence in the present crisis? 

4. ^Vhat is your concrete plan based on non-violence to oppose nr 
prevent this war? 

These questions conclude a long friendly complaint alsout my 
seeming inconsistencies or my inscrutability. Both arc old com- 
plaints, pcrlcctly justified from the standpoint of the complainants, 
wholly unjustified from my own. Therefore my complainants and 
I must agree to differ. Only this let me say. At the lime of 
writing I never think of what I have said before. My aim is not 
to lx: consistent with my previous statements on a given question, 
but to be consistent with truth as it may present itself to me at a 
givrn moment. The result has been that I have grown from truth 
to truth; I have saved my memory an undue strain; and what is 
more, whenever I have liecn obliged to compare my writing even 
of fifty )'cars ago with the latest, I have discovered no inconsistency 
between the two. But friends who observe inconsistency will do 
well to take the meaning that my latest wrriting may yield unless, 
of course, tljcy prefer the old. But before making the choice 
they should try to sec if there is not an underlying and abiding 
consistency between the two seeming inconsistencies. 

So far as my inscrutability is concerned, friends should take my 
assurance that there is never any attempt on my part to suppr»n 
my thought when it is relevant. Sonjetimes it arises from my desire 
to be brief. And sometimes it must be due to my o%vn igncwrance 
of the subject on which I may be called upon to give an opinion. 

To give a typical instance, a friend*, lx:twecn whom and me 
there never is any mcnul reservation, thus writer in anguidi 
rather than anger: 

IV. S. Srinivasa Sastri _ , 

I la a letter dated September 22, addrewed to Mahadev Oewi 
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In the not'tnqjrobnbie event of Indin be i nE a the atre of war, k 
Gandl^ prqMred to adviae bis countrymen to bare their breasts to the 
enemy’s sword? A Uttk while ago I would have pledged my word 
he would do so, but I am not confident any mote. 

I can only assure him that, notwithstanding my recent 
writings, he can retain his confidence that I would give the 
same advice as he expects I would have given before, or as I 
gave to the Czechs* or the Abyssinians*. My n<ni>vidence is 
made of stem stuff. It is firmer than the firmest metal known 
to the scientists. Yet, alas, I am painfully conscious ot the fact 
that it has still not attained its native firmness. If it had, God 
would have shown me the way to deal with the many local cases 
of violence that I helplessly witness daily. This is said not in 
anrofputce but in the certain knowledge of the power of perfect 
non-violence. I will not have the power of non-violence to be 
underestimated in order to cover my limitations or weaknesses. 
Now for a few tines in answer to the foregoing questions. 
1. My personal reaction towards this war is one of greater 
horror than ever before. I was not so disconsolate before as I 
am today. But the greater horror would prevent me today 
from becoming the self-appointed recruiting sergeant that I 
had become during the last war. And yet, strange as it may 
appear, my sympathies are wholly with the Allies. Willy-nilly this 
war is resolving itself into one l^tween such democracy as the 
West has evolved and totalitarianism as it is typified in Herr 
Hitler. Though the part that Russia is playing is painful, let 
us hope that the unnatural combination will result in a happy 
though unintended fusion whose shape no one can foretell. 
Unless the Allies suffer demoralization, of which there is not 
the slightest indication, this war may be used to end all wars, 
at any rate of the virulent type that we see today. I have the 
hope that India, distraught though it is with internal dissensions, 
will play an effective part in ensuring the desired end and the 
sfvead of cleaner democracy than hitherto. This will undoubt- 
edly depend upon how the Working Committee will ultimately 
act in the real tragedy that is being played on the worid stage. 
We are both actors in and spectators of the drama. My line is 
cast Whether I act as a humble guide of the Woricing Com- 
mittee or, if 1 may use the same expression, widiout ofifenoe, 
of the Government, my guidance will be for the deliberate 

> VUt Vol. LXVII, pp. 404-6. 

, 2 piA Vol. LXI, pp. 301 and 302. 
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puUNJte of U km g either or both ahMg the |Mth of non«vkde&oe» 
be the step ever so imperceptible. It is plain that 1 cannot force 
Uie pace either way. 1 can only use such power as God may 
endow my head or heart with for the moment. 

2. 1 think 1 have covered the second quettimi in answering 
the first. 

3. There are degrees of violence as of non*vtolence. The 
Working Committee has not urilfully departed firom the policy 
of n<m-violence. It could not honestly accept the real im|di* 
cations of ncm-violence. It felt tiiat the vast mass of Congressmen 
had never clearly understood that in the event of danger from 
without they were to defend the country by non*violent means. 
All that they had learnt truly was that they could put up a 
successful fight, on the whole non-violent, against the British 
Government. Congressmen have had no training in the use of 
non-violence in other fields. Thus, for example, tlicy had not 
yet discovered a sure method of dealing successfully in a non- 
violent manner with communal riots or goondaism. The argu- 
ment is final inasmuch as it is Uiscd on actual experience. 

I would not serve tlic cause of non-violence, if 1 deserted my 
best co-workers because they could not follow me in an cxtenilcd 
application of non-violence. 1 therefore remain with them in tlie 
faith that their departure from the non-violent method will be 
confined to the narrowest field and will be temporary. 

4. 1 have no ready-made concrete plan. For me too this 
is a new field. Only I have no choice as to the means. It 
must always be purely non-violciit, whether I am closeted with 
the members of the Working Committee or with the Viceroy. 
Therefore what I am doing is itself part of the concrete plan. 
More will be revealed to me from day to day, as all my plans 
always have been. The famous non-co-operation resolution* 
ramff to me within less than 24 hours of the meeting of the 
A. I. C. C. at which it was moved in Calcutta in 1920; and so 
did practically the Dandi March’. 'Flic foundation of the first 
civil resistance under the then known name of passive renst- 
ance was laid by accident at a meeting of Indians in Johan- 
nesburg in 1906* convened for the purpose of finding the means 
of combating the anti-Asiatic measure of those days. I had gone 
to the meeting with no {xeconceived resolution. It was bon 
at the meeting. The creation is still expanding. But assuming 

t n* Vol. XVlIl, pp. 230-1. 

zOn Mandi 12, 1930; tUk Voi. XLin. 

« Fi* VoL V. pp. 419.23. 
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that Ood had endowed me with fuU powm (whidi He aeiwt^ 
does)» 1 would at once adc the Englidi to lay down arms, fiee 
all their vassals, take pride in being called *‘little Englanders** 
and defy all the totaJitarians of the world to do their worst. 
Englishmen mil then die unresistingly and go down to histmy 
as heroes of non-violence. I would further invite Indians to 
co-<^rate with Englishmen in this godly martyrdom. It will be 
an indissoluble partnership drawn up in letters of the blood of 
their own bodies, not of their so-called enemies. But I have no 
such general power. Non-violence is a plant of slow growth. It 
grows iti^rceptibly but surely. And even at the risk of being 
misunderstood, I must act in obedience to still snuUl soter*'. 

On the Train to Suila, September 23, 1939 
Hanjan, 30-9-1939 

237. THE OLD REVOLUTIONARY 

Readers of Harijan know that after twenty-five years, part of 
which was spent in jail and sixteen in hiding as an absconder, 
Sardar Prithvi Singh finds himself a free man. He cannot call 
a life of freedom those sixteen years of dodging tlie G. I. D., 
assuming new names and new drewes as circumstances demand- 
ed. The reader will recall that Prithvi Singh made up his mind 
to discover himself to me last year when I was convalescing in 
Juhu, to confess his past sins and regulate his future under my 
g^dance. I advised him to surrender himself to the police and 
purge his past by becoming a prisonm* amenable to prison disci- 
pline by choice. I had told him that though I would try to 
secure his discharge, he must not bank upon my success but 
diould be content, if necessary, to pass the rest of his life in 
prison. Quite cheerfully and li^t-heartedly he showed his pre- 
paredness to face life imprisonment. VHth sincere conviction he 
accepted the truth that voluntary imprisonment might be as 
good service irf* the country as life out»de. 

I am glad to be able to say that he was true to his word. 
The readers know from Mahadev Desai’s description of him 
after his visit to the Sardar in Rawalpindi prison that he was 
a cent per cent model p rfeo n cr. He enefeared hiraadf to his 
jailofe who never found mia|daoed the trust that diey had re- 
posed in him. He learnt wool^inniiig and cotton-qpamiaig and 
worked at the first so asnduoudy that even his powerfid built 
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bodf hakl to take relaxation from strenuous labour. First Pyare- 
lal’t and then Mahadev Desai's enthusiastic testiimmy in fkvour 
of Sstfdar Prithvi $ingh*s exemplary conduct in the jail dedded 
me. Mahadev Desai felt confident that he could plead the 
cause successfully before Sir Sikander Hyat Khan. I let him go. 
Sir Sikander made a generous response. He was impressed widi 
the truth of Mahadev’s description, fortified as it was by the 
uaifiarndy good reports from the officials in charge of Sardar 
Prithvi Singh. Mahadev knocked also at the Vicmegal gates. 
The result was that Sardar Prithvi Singii was deliver^ to me 
by the authorities on the 22nd instant. 

1 greeted him witli the remark that he had transferred 
himself from one jail to another and harder. He smiled a hearty 
assent. He knows tiiat he is on his trial. He has been a 
staunch believer in violence as the only way to the deliverance 
of his country. He has to his credit examples of daring which 
may be equalled by some but surpassed by no revolutionary. His 
life is rich in romance. But by patient introspection he discover^ 
ed that fundamentally his was a life of falsity, and that true 
deliverance could never come out of falsity. In ^ile of the 
glamour that surrounded his life of hiding and the adoration 
of his companions who marvelled at his exploits, he had wearied 
of Uic false life and the liiding. llic gymnastic lessons he gave 
to hundreds of young men had given him no satisfaction. For* 
tunatcly he had companions like Naiiabhai of Daksliinamurti. 
'Fhey guided his footsteps towards me. 1 have told him 1 will 
not be satisfied unless he becomes a better example of ahimaa 
in action than 1 could ever be. I was never full of Aima in 
action except the Amsa of a coward. He was Aimsa in action 
personified. If now he has assimilated ahimsa, his noti'violence 
should be infinitely richer in romance than his past >dolence. He 
should by God’s grace lie a modern exemplar of the proverb: 
“The greater tlie sinner the greater the saint.’’ He has shown 
me authenticated leaves from his diary in which he describes 
his first night as a voluntary prisoner as death. I pick up the 
following striking pasage from it: 

Today is th^ day of my siirmidrr wImmi urulnr divinr giikiance 
1 tumnder evriTthing 1 can call my own. For a period of 25 yean i 
had aJl perUt and %rork€d hard to acquire the light which could 
guide me in the held of service. As a revolutionary of gc»od cspericnce 
I used to look upon my achievements with pride. I9lh May is an 
eventful day in my life — the day when I realiaed that by lieatHflg the 
cstidden path 1 would not enrich my nation nor make any conttibutMii 
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to the t 9 lift of hamenity. Thb I9lh Alay is day of the greatest 
advcatuic of lay Ufis. The yrsMat life has no cbam, ao mwming far 
Bie. I iBust have a new life. How can 1 have it without cuferadag 
death? But to embraoe death is not the olgeetivc. A new life is the 
olgective. But how could 1 come to it eaoqpt through death? These 
tvas not much room far reason. It was fiuth uhidi led me to make my 

May the freedom the Sardar now enjoys prove that his notes 
were no creation a heated imagination but were an e xpres sion 
of a yearning soul. 

On the Train to Simla, September 25, 1939 
Harija$i, 30-9-1939 

238. LETTER TO S. SATTAMURTI AND LAKSHMJ 

Unrevistd On the Train, 

September 25^ 1939 

MY DEAR SATYAMURTl, 

I reach your letter of 3l8t ultimo only today. 

Much of your argument perhaps now needs no reply. 

You are unnecessarily perturbed about Jawaharlal. In spite 
of his limitations he is as good as gold. Have we all not our 
own limitations? You do not know how much members of the 
Working Committee need him. I cannot impose myself on anyone. 
My services are ungrudgingly given when they are needed. 

I am with you for the most part in the matter of the Par^ 
liamentary programmes. But there are great difficulties. Let us see. 
I hope you are steadily improving, 
liove to I.akshmi'. 

ram, 

M. R. Gandhi^ 

CHI. LAKSHMl, 

Hope you are well. 

Blessmgs tnm 
Bapu 

From the orlgifutl: S. Satyamurti Fiqten. Courtesy: Ndiru MeBoorial 
Mumum and Library 

* Satyamurti'S daai^ter 
>What fellows is in Hindi. 



239. LETTER TO P. KODAJVDA RAO 


On the TIiain» 

SepUmbtr 25^ 1939 

MY DEAR EODANDA RAO, 

I have your and your partner's letters of good wisties. I 
know you too well to underrate your afiection. 1 treasure it. 
About non>violence, I work in faith and 1 hope with Uie dc> 
tachment prescribed in Gita. 

My love to you both. 

lourit 

M. K. Gandhi 

Shri Kodakda Rao 
Servants of India Society 
Poona 4 

From a f>lioto§tat: (il.N. <1283 


240. LETTER TO D. B. K.iLEIJCAR 

On the Train, 
Stptmher 25, 1939 


CMl. KAKA, 

1 have read the accompanying. We should get help. I have 
assured Margarcte'. You should write in detail. Remind me 
when we meet. Shankar must have met you. Wake up Chandan. 

hltsiiitt* fnm 

Bapu 


From a photmutt of the Gujarati: G.N. 7970 


>Marsarete Spiegel 
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24L LETTER TO AMTUSSALAAM 


DAVORTBR AMTUL BALAAM, 

Hope you are calm, 
health. 


On the Train, 
Stplmber 25y 1939 

Keep cheerful and take care of your 

tttstmgt fiom 

Bapu 


From a phototut of the Giyanti: G.N. 678 


242. LETTER TO SHARDABEH/f G. CHOKHAWALA 

On the Train, 
September 25^ 1939 

cm. BABUOI, 

I didn't like going away from you. I will try to return 
soon. Let God's will be done. Keep cheerful. Serve everyone. 

Blestmgs Jnm 
Bapu 

From the Gujarati original: O.W. 10016. Courteiy: Shardabchn G. 
Chokha«raIa 

243. LETTER TO KAPlCHAHBEHJf M. SHAH 

On the Train, 
September 25, 1939 

cm. kanchan, 

I am sorry that 1 was not able to talk with you. After 1 
return I will find time at the first opportunity. Try to befriend 
Amtul Salaam. I hope Munnalal is calm. 

Ntssmgt Jnm 

Bapu 

Fesm a photostat of the Giysrali: GJK. 8291. Abo C.W. 7055. Ooivtciy: 
Munnalal G. Shah 
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2H, LETTER TO BALVAKTSlffHA 

On thk Train, 

StpUmkt 25, 1939 

cm. BALVANTUNHA, 

I got your letter. It is good. Sardmiji has also written. We 
shall talk when we meet. The story of tlie Muslim brothers Is 
interesting. By the time you return from .AsafjMir, you will know 
about [the] Delhi [dairy]. You will return home only afrer 
finishing the job. 1 am going to Simla. I sliall be there for 
two or three days. 1 hope Ishwardas is doing good work. 

Bkumg* Jrm 
Bapu 

From a piiotostat of the Hindi: G.N. 1925 


245. I£TTER TO T. M. DADOO 

On thb Train [to Wardha], 
Srptmlm 27, 1939 

MY DEAR DADOO, 

Haji Ismail Bhabha writes complaining that satyagraltis are 
acting violently, that they had gone to the June meeting taking 
lethal weapons with Utem, that they were exploiting Muslim 
women, etc. 1 have written to him saying that I am writing 
to you. I suggest your seeing him. Our duty is to sec even the 
opponent’s viewpoint and meet him wherever we can. 

I hope things are shaping and proceeding well there. 

Tmm, 

Bapu 

From a phowMatt G.N, 4905. Aho C.W. 1318. Courtesy; .Sushiiabeiui 
GjumUu 
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246, LETTER TO.LADT RAZA AU 

[As at] Seoaon, 

S^tmbtr 27 t 1939 

MY DEAK pooavi, ' 

I am %mting this on a moving train. Sir Raza* told me that 
you were ailing. 1 promised to write to you and in order that 
I may not forget 1 am Mailing this now. I hope this Mrill find 
you fully restored. 

Love to you all. 

Bapu 

Lady Raza Au 
78 Jokes Street 
Kimberley, S. Africa 

From a ]>hotoaUt: G.N. 7749 


247. HimU-MUSUM UNITY 

During my last journey to Simla my attention was drawn 
to the bitterness with which, it was alleged, the Muslim League 
and its doings were being criticized in some ingress organs. I 
have not seen any such criticism for the simple reason that I 
do not see the papers except for a few moments daily. But if 
there is any ground for such complaint, it should certainly be re* 
moved. The Muslim League is a great organization. Its Presi- 
dent was at one time an ardent Congressman. He was the rising 
hope of the Congress. His battles mth Lord Willingdon cannot 
be forgotten. The Jinnah Hall of the Bombay Congress is a 
standing monument of the President’s labours for the Congress and 
a mark of Congressmen’s generous i^^preciation of his services. 
The League contains many members who were idiole-heartedly 
with the Congress during the memorable Khilafat days. I refuse 
to tliink that these erstwhile comrades can be as bitter in their 
hearts towards their fellow-workers of yesterday as their speedies 

* Syed Rasa Ali, who uvas the Agent of the Govenunent of India in 
South Africa, 1935-38; Memher, Gentral Legiibtive AaemUy, sinoa 1939 
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aiul writings of today will riiow. It ts» therefore, 'wrong CSon- 
gressmen and Congress organs if they are bitter against the 
league or its individual members. The Congress policy of non* 
violence should put an easy restraint upon the speedi, writings 
and actions of Congressmen in their dealings with the League 
and its members. They must resolutely believe and hope that 
sooner or later, and sooner rather than later, there is to be 
communal unity, not superficial but real and lasting. 

Zahid, the late Big Mother’s' son, who met me in Simla said^ 
**We must not quarrel. Blood is thicker than water. We are of 
the same blood. You must work for unity.” Other Muslim 
friends who met me during the journey said: ”You must bring 
about unity. You alone can do it. HeaiTn help us if unity is 
not achieved in your lifetime.” I have a similar message frtmi a 
great Muslim. 

All this may flatter my vanity. But I know that it does 

humble me. I wish God had given me the pfjwcr to realize 

the hope genuinely expressed by so many Muslim friends. 1 assure 
them that not a flay passes but I think of and pray for the unity. 
It is neither for want of will nor effort that I have to be a 
helpless witness of so much bitterness and quarrelling between 
the two. 1 ha\’e not lost hope tliat I shall live to see real unity 
established between not only Hindus and Muslims but all the 

communities that make India a nation. If I knew the way to 

achiev'c it today, I know that I have the will and the strength 
to take it, however difficult or thorny it may be. I know too 
that the shortest and the surest way lies through non-violence. 
5>ome Muslim friends tell me that Muslims will never subscribe to 
unadulterated non-violence. With them, they say, violence is as 
lawful and necessary as non-violence. Tbe use of either depends 
upon circumstances. It does not need Koranic authority to justify 
the lawfulness of both. That is the well-known path the world 
has traversed through the ages. There is no such thing at un- 
adulterated violence in the world. But I have heard it frmn 
many Muslim friends tliat the Koran teaches the use of non- 
violence. 

It regards forbearance as superior to vengeance. The very 
%vord blara means peace, which is non-violenoe. Badriiah Khan*, a 
staunch Muriim s^o never misses hit khmc and Ra m zan, has 
accepted out-amd-out non-vicdcnce as his creed. It would be no 

*9baukat Afi, %vlio died on Novonber 27, 19S8 

7 Khan Abtfad GhaAr Kh a n 
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anfwer to lay that he doet not live up to hie creed, even at I 
know to my diame that I do not. If there it difidrenoe in our 
actions, the difieience it not one of kind, it it of d^ree. But 
argument about non*videnoe in the holy Koran it an interptda- 
tion, not neoenary for my them. 

I hold that for the full {day of non>violence rnily one party 
need believe in it. Indeed if both believe in it and live up to it, 
there it no ai^Keciation or demonstration of it. To live at peace 
with one another it the most natural thing to do. But neither 
party gains the merit that the exerdsc of non-violence carries 
with it Unfortunately, at the present moment, tfiose Hindus who 
do not know the use of violence, though they have it in their 
hearts, are sorry for their incapacity and would fain leant the 
trick — I won't call it tlie art — of violence, to as to be able to 
match what they describe at Muslim violence. And if peace is 
to be brought about by both parties being equally matched in the 
use of violence both offensive and defensive, I know that that 
peace will not come in my lifetime and, if it came, I should not 
care to be witness of it. It wll be an armed peace to be broken 
at any moment. Such has been the peace in Europe. Is not the 
present war enough to make one sick of such peace? 

Muslim friends who hope much from me will perhaps now 
recognize my agony for the unattainment of peace in spite of 
the travail that I have gone through and am still going through. 
They should also sec that my principal work lies through teach- 
ing at least the Hindus to learn the art of non-violence unless 
I can bring the Muslims to the position the Ali Brothers and 
tlteir associates took up during the Kliilafat days. They used to 
say: “Even if our Hindu brethren cut us to pieces, yet will we 
love them. They are our kith and kin.” The late Maulana 
AUul Bari used to say: "Muslims of India will never forget the 
ungrudging and unconditional support that Hindus have given 
to us at this critical period of our history.” I am sure that both 
Hindus and Muslims of tliose days are ^e same today that they 
were then. But rimes have chan§^ and with them have changed 
our manners. I have no sltadow of a doubt that our hearts will 
meet some day. What seems impossible today fw us God will 
make possible tmnorrow. For that day I work, live and pray. 

On the Train to Wardha, September 28, 1939 
7-10-1939 



248. MOTES 
A Strouno Thovoht 

A pRthan friend who met me during the journey, talking 
about violent deeds, said: “You know the Government is strong 
raough to put down any violence however organised it may be 
in our country, but your non*vioicnce is uncanny. You have given 
our country a %vonderful weapon. No Govemincnt in the worid 
can put down non-violence.** I compliownted my visitor on the 
striking thought he gave me. In one sentence he prcaoited the 
matchless beauty of non-violence. If only India can understand 
the full implications of tlie remark so naturally, so eflmtlenly 
made by the Patlian friend, die will become unconquerable in 
the face of any combination of invaders. Ten to one there will 
be no raid on a people trained in non-violence. Indeed Uie 
weakest State can render itself immune from attack if it learns 
the art of non-violence. But a small State, no matter how power- 
fully armed it is, cannot exist in the midri of a powerful combi- 
nation of well-armed States. It has to be absorbed by or be under 
the protection of one of the nwmbers of such a combination. 
Well does Ba^ah Khan say, as reported by Pyarelal during my 
last tour in his province: 

We would have (and Ul if we had not ieamt the katon of non- 
violence. We have taken it op quite adfiahly. We an born fifhtcn and 
we keep up the tradition by fighttnn amongit ounelvei. Once a murder 
taka place in a hunily or a dan it beeoma a point of honour to avvnfe 
it. There is no such thing generally as (brgi«nncis aaoong us. And so 
then b avenging and re-avenging and n-re-avcnging. And thus the 
vicious circle never ends. This non-vidence has come to us as a positive 
deliverence. 

What is true of the Frontier Province is true of all of us. 
Without knowing it, we move in the vicious circle of violence. 

A little reflection and correspontUng practice should enable us to 
get out of the circle. 

NAlISlirOHOABH 

The reader knows that at the inviution of the Dewan of 
Narsinghgarh and with the cemsent of the Secretary tE the On- 
tral India States Conference 1 had sent Riqkumari Amrit Kaur 

21S 
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to inquire into cotain allegations made against die State. The 
Rajkumari was givm every ladtity by the State to make what 
inquiry she liked. Shri Kanhaiyalal Vaidya was present during 
the enquiry. The Rajkumari’s way was made easy by the State 
giving her every facility. The immediate cause of complaint was 
soon settled to the satisfacUon of all concerned. The Maharaja 
has given cautious assurances of civil liberty. The people of 
these States have hidierto been strangers to civil liberty amd all 
it means. I hope the Maharaja and his advisers will remember 
that civil liberty means the fullest liberty, consistent with non- 
violence, to speak, write and do what the people like, even 
though it may mean strong criticism of the acts of the State. He 
has, however, given full permission to Shri Vaidya to do khadi, 
Harijan and other constructive work. He has also requested the 
Rajkumari to send Shri Shankerlal Banker or a representative of 
the A. 1. S. A. to the State in order to explore the possibilities of 
khadi work in tlie State which grows plenty of cotton. He has 
also shown interest in other village industries and basic education. 
I hope tliat the beginning so well made will continue uninterrupt- 
ed, and that the people of Narsinghgarh will show political, 
economic, social and moral progress on an ever-increasing scale. 
From the correspondence I had with the Dewan, I have reason 
to hope for tlie' best. Much will d^iend iip<m the sympathy of 
the Maharaja and his advisers toward all-round progress and the 
restrained manner in which the workers use the liberty given by 
the State. I must congratulate the Maharaja and the Dewan on 
having shown wisdom and courage in calling in the Congress aid 
(for my aid is virtually Congress aid) for settling their domestic 
difficulty. This is perhaps the second instance of its kind. 

On the Train to Wardra, September 28, 1939 
7-10-1939 



249. ANSWER TO dUESTlOS' 


Stpumbtr 29, 4939 

I am an optimist, I have pinned my faitli in hope. The 
world lives on hope and so do 1. 

I am sure Uiat I shall get something. 

Tht Bombay CbnmcU, 29-9*1939 

250. STATEMEMr TO THE PRESfO 


Skcaon, 
.^fptmber 28, 1939 

-\n advance copy of Reuter’s summary of the Ix>rds* debate 
on Indian affairs has l>een shown to me. Perhaps silence on my 
part at this juncture would be a distinct disservice both to India 
and England. I was unprepared for the old familiar flavour in 
the debate in the shape of drawing comparisons unflattering to 
the Congress. I maintain that the Congress is an all-inclusive 
bcHiy. Without offence to anybtxly it can be said of it that it 
is tite one body that has represented for over half a century, 
without a rival, the vast masses of India irrespective of class or 
creed. It has not a single interest opposed to that of die Mus- 
salmans or that of the people of the States. Recent years have 
shown unmistakably that die Congress represents beyond doubt 
the interests of the people of the States. It is that organisation 
which has asked* for a clear definition of the British intenUons. 
If the Bridsh are ftghUng for die freedom of all, then their re- 
presentatives have to state in the clearest possible terms that 
the freedom of India is necessarily included in the war atm. 
The content of such freedom can only be decided by Indians 
and them alone. Surely it is wrong for Lord Zetland to complain 

' llte source reported that “when Caadhiji paond througb Naapur as 
rsait to Wardha", be was asked by some people “about his intervi^ udib 
H. E. the V^iceroy“. 

*Tfais m pe am i iioder the tide **Opca a New Chapter^. Tbs ssatemeat 
was alto pubitsbed by Tkr Bm ab of Ck nmh and TV Hutia on Scp te tab er 29* 

t VUt Appeadkes Vni. X and XI. 
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M he doei, ^ougb in gentie terms, that the Gongrai should, at 
this juncture when &itain is engag^ in a life-and-death stnif^, 
ask for a clear declaration of l^tidt intentions. I suggest that 
the Congress has done nothing strange or less than honourable in 
asking for such a declaration. Only a free India’s help is of value. 
And the Congress has every right to know that it can go to the 
people and tell them that at the end of the war India’s status 
as an independent country is as much assured as that of Great 
ftitain. As a friend of the ftitish I, therefore, appeal to English 
statesmen that they will forget the old language of imperialists 
and open a new chapter for all those who have been held under 
imperial bondage. 

Harym, 7-10.1939 


25J. LETTER TO NARANDAS GANDHI 


, Segaon, 

Slumber 29, 1939 

CHI. KAXANOAS, 

I got your letter after I had sent you the wire. However, 
1 intend to send Rajkumari as I informed you in the wire. She 
will certainly be of some use. She will see Mr. Gibson and 
Virawala Saheb, do the work which I have suggested from a 
humanitarian point of view and such other things. She will visit 
other places if she likes. Please arrange about her stay, etc. 
She will not like to run about very much, and, therefore, don’t 
make her do that. Arrange to send her back on the 10th or 
the 11th. 


BUumgt fim 
Bapu 


[PS.] 

I got Chhaganlal’s letter. I win make arrangements for the 
money only aftw consulting you. 1 will send with Rajkumari 
whatever yam I have spun. The rest with anybody who happens 
to go that ride later. 

Bapu 


Ftam a mkroliim of the Qu and: M.M.U./II. Abo C.W. 8S6S. Court- 
ay: ttaiaadas Gandhi 



252. LETTER TO KUNVARJI K. PAREKH 


Sboaon, 
Stptmbft 29, 1939 

CHI. KimVASJI*, 

How arc you? I had made inquiries regarding Dharampur. 
Nobody recommends it. The climate of Dharampur it certainly 
good, but the sanatorium is not reputed to tie g^xid. It would 
be difficult to get accommodation at Almora. It is reserved only 
for patients from the United Provinces. If you don’t feel com- 
fortable there, we can arrange something in Nagpur. Show this 
to Jugatram* and then write to me. 

BUumgs fhm 

Bapu 

From a photmtat oT the Gujarati: S.N. 9728 


253. LETTER TO MAMUBEHN AMD SUREWRA 
MAS/IRinVALi 


Sboaon, Wabdra, 
StpUmbtr 29, 1959 

CHI. MANUOI, SURENDRA, 

Ba gave me the news about Surendra’s illness. How is he 
now? I could not reply to your letter. I am enclosing a letter’ 
to Kunvaiji. You will forward it to him, won’t you? I will 
be going again to Delhi. 

BUiimgt fim 
Baru 

Frotn a phounut of the Ginarati: C:.W. 1575. Courtow; Maaabcha S. 
Mashnmala 


t Hinband of Rami, Harilal Gandhi’s dau|d><er 
’Jugatram Vaidya 
’ Fidr the preceding item. 
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254. LETTER TO AMRITLAL T. XAJ4AYATI 

Siptmber 1939 

cm. AMMTLAL, 

There can be no post from Simla today. I, dierefore, do 
not know what the position is. There is no letter finom Vijaya. 
Shankar was to come. Why didn’t he? Let him have his meal 
here tomorrow. I will talk with him at 11. 

BItssiKgt Jnm 

Batu 


From a photottat of the Gujarati: G.N. 10796 


255. LETTER TO MUmALAL G. SHAH 

September 30, 1939 

CHI. MUNNALAL, 

There may or may not be any sin in touch, but violation 
of a pledge is a very great sin indeed. If, however, the pledge is 
violated again, you and Kanchan should quietly leave the Ashram. 
To enable you to keep the vow, you should not talk with each 
other, nor work together or take service from each other. I 
would advise you to go away for some time to Ramana Mahar- 
shi’s Ashram. If you think that the self-control suggested above 
is beyond your capacity, you should give up the ambition to 
cidtivate it. 

Bkningt tnm 

Bapu 

From a phototut of the Givamti: G.N. 8560. Also C.W. 7054. Courtesy: 
Munnalsl G. Shah 
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2S6. TELEGRAM TO G. V. GVRJALB> 

iStptmktr 

RECElVtD LETTER, WIRE. NO RIOHT INTBREERR YOUR 
RESOLVE.* HAY 0(»> GUIDE YOU KEEP YOUR HEART 
FREE FROM ANGER. 

From a copy: Pyarda] Papen. Courtoy: Pyardal 


257, MOTES 

Thanks 

Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan has made much of my seventy- 
first birthday. He has sent me his book* of jHaises fiom friends, 
known and unknown to me. With it he has been good enough 
to send also a covering letter of further appreciation. I do not 
know when 1 shall have the time to go through all the tributes 
collected in the volume. I can only pray that God may give me 
the capacity to live up to tlie contributors’ picture of me whatever 
it may be. To Sir Sarvepalli and all those who have sent me 
their blessings and greetings, I return my thanks hereby. It is 
impossible for me to send personal acknowledgements. 

One warning I should like to issue to my admirers. Some 
would like to erect my statues in public places, some others would 
have portraits, yet others would proclaim my birtliday as a public 
holiday. C. Rajagopalachari knows me well and so he has wisely 
vetoed the proposal to declare my birthday a public holiday. These 
arc days of dissensions and discord. 1 sliould feel deeply humili- 
ated if my name became in any way an occasion for accentuating 
them. Avoidance of such opportunity is a real service to the coun- 
try and me. Statues, photograjidis and the like have no place 
to^y. The only praise I svould like and treasure is promotion of 

*A1m> laKnm m Bhilnbu Ninwalsnaiids 

* In die sooiee the telcgnm is kept siaong the SepSendwr 1999 items; 

abo '’Letter to G. V. p. 269. 

> Acoofdint to Pyarelel. the addrence had decided to go on an indefinite 
fittt unkas the tnatces of She Sri Ktipi^lviswarar temple sUewed HarQam 
to enter the temple in a e e mda nte with the publie wUb. 

* JMeletne C m dh' Eu^ mi m Mahttm GmM 
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the acdvities to which my life it dedicated. He or die %»ho does a 
tingle act to produce communal harmony or to dettroy the demon 
of untouchability or to advance the came of the village, bringi me 
real joy and peace. Workert are ttriving during thete dayi to dit> 
pote of the khadi ttock that hat accumulated in variom khadi 
bhandart. I can conceive no greater or more tangible bletsing to 
me than to know that the whole of the turplm Uiadi ttock wat 
Udben up by the people during the khadi week or fortni^t mit- 
named afio’ me. I am nothing without or apart firom my activitiet. 

Fuhther Faubhoom 

1 had the mitfortune to remark the other day* on the tana* 
tanitt propaganda being tupported by falsehoods. I have the 
following wires from Madura and Kumbakonam respectively: 

Srirsngtin temple being forcibly entered today. Armed Madura 
temple peons downing opposing orthodox wotshippen. lliis is waging 
war during %vorld war. Pray issue inunediate instructions suspending 
such highdiandedness. We have after all to live together. K. R. 
VamcATAEAHA Ivan. 

Minbter Riyan threatening Harijan-entry Srirangam svith police. 
Pray interference to avoid bloodshed. Inform Rs^i. Kuppusaw. 

Rajaji happened to be in Wardha when these wires were 
received. He gave the following reply: 

There is no Harijan-entry being tried in Srirangam. This is hn* 
possible without Government consent, and the Government has not yet 
given any sudi consent. 

In the face of Utis flat denial 1 can only regard the wires as 
figments of imagination. It is noteworthy that there is no com- 
plaint from Srirangam itself. Madura and Kumbakonam are 
too for from Srirangam to know first-hand what may happen 
them. Tiichy is the only town near enough to Srirangam to know 
events there, if die people interested themselves in the happenings 
in that temple town. An oppontion that requires palpable false- 
hoods to Support it, must be on its last legs. 1 have seen emres- 
pondence which shows that Meenakshi temjde has not been boy- 
cotted by anybody except a fisw orthodox Brahmins. It is as 
popular as ever witli the vast mass of temjde-going pcqnilation. 

Qp TUB Train to Oblbi, October 1, 1939 
/fon/as, 7-10-1939 

* VU$ pp. 182.4. 



258. LACK OF SEJfSE OF HUMOUR 


1 cannot resbt publidiing the following very frank and %veU» 
meuing let^ addrened to the Editor: 

1 earneitly itsqmt you to be kind enough to give me a few 
minutei to ckmr tome of my doubti. 1 write ihb leitrr not li a critic. 
I am an ardent seeker afeer truth and one of the many *Ekalavyas^ of 
Bapuji. 

1 am rather very much pained to read the following in this week's 
in the course of a note under the caption *‘V\liy Only Piohihi* 
tion*’^ written by Baptyi: ^‘Therefore if 1 treated these evils as 1 have 
treated the drink ev il and if 1 begin to organise picketing in respect of 
them, 1 should lose my caste, low my mahatmashtp and even lose my 
head which of course has very little value at this time of my life. But 
as 1 do not wish to sufler the triple loss, I mutt allow my oorrespoo* 
dent and others like him to think that 1 am shirking an obvious duty.** 

1 was not prepared for the abov'e note, especially the portion quo- 
ted b>^ me, along %vith his previous writings and my reading of his life. 
For, I was, and am still, of the opinion that Bapiyi standt for 'Truth* 
and he would be ready to lose any donation whatever it may be, his 
roahatnuuihtp, hit caste and. if neccMiy, even his head for the sake of 
Truth, i. e., CkkI. 

Now let us examine some of his writings. In his daSskfe/mpAjr (Part 
V, Ch. X) he says when hr accepted Dudabhai, an untouchable, and 
his family, **AII monetary help, however, was siofiped. . . . With tfte 
stopping of monetary help came rumours of pr op o sed social boycott. 
We were prepared for all thb.”* 

llib clearly mdicates that be was not ready to accept dona- 
tions or maiiitasn hb caste at the cost of hb principle, t. e., Truth. 

In an article **Tnith a. BnAmachaiya"* (Tomg indm, February 25, 
1926) he 8a>i: **Mv mahatmaihip b worthkas. It b due to my om- 
ward activttsei. due to my politics, which b the least part of me and b 
therefore evanescent. What b of abiding worth b my in s b t en c r on 
troth, non-violencr and In yet another article he has tried 

to diow the **Hmndicap of Kfahatmaship*''^ (Tsasg /adb, Nov. 1928). 

> Vuk pp. 106*7. 

^ VUt Voi. XXXIX, p. 516. 

3 Fife Vol. X3CX, p. 16. 

^ Fife VoL XXXVllI, pp. 52-4. 
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What ebe k neocMiry to •how that be cam nati^ fcr hia 

Moreover he lay* in the coune of a coovenatkn r epor ted in 
Hmym, Augott 29, I9S6 : **1 am here to aerve no one ehe but myiclf, 
to find my own realication. ... Man’s ultimate is the realization 
of God, and all hit activities, sodal, political, religious, have to be gukh 
ed by the ultimate aim of the vinon of God.”* In «««*»«»« ■ place 
(Tmig Mk, October 11, 1928) he says: ”I know too that I never 
know Cod if I do not wrestle %vith and agaimt evil even at the oast of 
life itsdf.»3 

1 hope that these are enough to prove that he stands for Truth 
and not for aitything ebe. It may be perhaps that he does not recog- 
nize these evib, viz., gambling, race, cinema, etc., as such or so dan- 
gerous as the evil of drink or untouchability to lead an agitatinn against 
them, ”to wrestle with and agaimt them at the cost of life itsdT’. 

Anyhow I am sure that there will be a number of readers of 
Horym like me who will not be prepared to read a sutement like 
thb from the pen of Bapuji. Now I ask you what does he stand for? 
For donatiom, caste, mahaunaship, etc., at the cost of Truth, or for 
Truth at the cost of all these? Will you kindly refer this to Bapuji and 
correct the misunderstanding created by the above note? 

If the writer, who is manifestly a close student of my writings 
and is himself a schoolmaster, took seriously my note in Harijan 
about gambling, etc., there must be quite a number of other read- 
ers who too had the same doubts as the correspondent. The cor- 
respondent has quoted enough from my writings to enable him to 
know ihat the note was written in a humorous vein. But unfortu- 
nately many of us have no sense of humour. Therefore, in order 
to secure appreciation, humour evidently has to be boldly labelled 
as such. The rcadera should have known tliat by writing the note 
1 had expressed my disapproval of cinemas, races, share market, 
gambling and the like. 1 had tried to show also that these vices 
were fashionable and therefore were not capable of being dealt 
with like prohibition. 1 claim to be a practical reformer. 1 
know almost instinctively what vices arc ripe for being publicly 
dealt vrith. Of course it may be that I lack the courage to tackle 
the others and cover my cowardice by pleading untimeUness. 
No man can get over his limitations beyond a point. 

But my correspondent has shown from my writings diat at die 
time I had the courage to face unpopularity and loss of everytliing. 

* VUt Vol. Lxni, p. 240. 

; a m Vol. XXXVII, p. sso. 
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Let tliote who might have been disturibed by my innocent note 
lOiiiuie themielvcs that I retain the tame spirit at beibre to lace 
difficultiet and triab in the protecutimi of public catnei. Time 
hat not weakened it in any way; it hat, if possible, strengthened 
it. But 1 am humbk enough to restrain my ambition and to feel 
thankful to God for what capacity He has vouclisafed to me for 
the service of Ute country and humanity. 

Oh the Train to Deun, October I, 1939 
//anjm, 14-10.1939 


259. LETTER TO GOBISD DAS CONSUL 


On the TRAm, 
Octobtr /, 1939 

DEAR FRIEND, 

1 hav'T just glanced througli your pr<Kiuction for fitr minutes. 
1 have nothing whatsoever to say against the front page or the 
contents. You ha\e every right to express your views in the 
manner that may seem lR*st to you. 

tmuf timtnty, 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a laniinulc: Mahatma ( Gandhi — 7/ir Gnat Kagua aj India , lirtwcen pp. 
4 and 5 


260. ILVFORIILKATE PEOPLE OF TRAVAM:0RE 

An evil fate seems to dog the career of the people of Travan- 
core in to far as they are represented by the State Congress. The 
Congress is compoKd of some of iu bravest and most self-sacrific- 
ing men. But unfortunately there never have been happy relations 
between them and the able Dewait of the State. Tlie charges 
brought against him by the Congress in the {xelimiuary stages of 
the movement for responsible government somehow or other acer- 
bated the relations. The framers of the charges, as 1 happen to 
know from personal conversations with them, honestly believed in 
them. But vriien I reasoned with them that they were bound to 
wiUtdraw them if their cause was the attainment of responsible 
g overnmen t, and not the removal of the Oewan — a case in which 
India could not be interested — they saw the wisdom of my advice 
70-15 
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and promptly acted upon it. Tliis cleared the ground fiar diem 
and made their case unassailable. But I feel that the estrange* 
ment created by the charges between the Dewan and the leadm 
has persisted. 1 wish it had been otherwise. Though civil dis- 
obedknoe has been discontinued and personal talks between the 
Dewan and the leaders have taken place, cordiality between them 
has been lacking. On the contrary there has been a ring of distrust 
alxiut their talks.' The Dewan has kept himself at a safe daitance 
from the leaders. • Negotiations after a struggle are generally preceded 
by discharge of prisoners and withdrawal of prosecutions and 
removal of other disabilities. In Travancore these things have 
not happened. Cancellations of lawyers* sanads and suspension of 
elected members of the Assembly remain. In fact there is not 
much sign of an advance by (he State towards the leaders. And 
now comes like a bombshell suspension of negotiations for political 
reform. These are tlic words of the Travancore communique^: 

For reasons which must be obvious and which have, for imtanoe, 
influenced the Government of India in their decision^ regarding the 
Federal negotiations, no conversations can possibly take place regarding 
any constitutional reTorms until normal conditions are restored and the 
position is stabilized. 

This is followed by the following minatory warning: 

With reference to tlic statement to the Press issued by the Presi- 
dent of the Travancore State Congress and his letter to the Dewan, 
Government wish to point out that while they do not intend to curb 
or put a check upon ordinary activities of political organizations and 
while their ideas are unaltered as to consultations with political organi- 
zations and leaders as soon as conditions permit, they cannot possibly 
allow an organized scheme of agitation to be conducted at this junc- 
ture, in view of the present situation and especially the likelihood of 
increased unemployment owing to war conditions and the public excite- 
ment that may be caused by the situation regarding foodstuffi and other 
commodities. Such a scheme of agitation is bound to give rise to seri- 
ous repercussions and results, and the Government, who have a duty to 
protect the law-abidiiig inhabitants of the State, cannot possibly take 
the risks invtdved thereby nor can they at present devote any atten- 
tion to questions relating to constitutkmal demands. Government deure 

^Datcd September 2S, 1939 

Addressing a joint sesrion of both the Houses of the Central Legsdature 
on September 11, the Viceroy had announced that the worik in mnnnc t km 
with &e preparations for F^cration were held in suspense in view of the 
war. 
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’ ^ to warn Ilia Travanooic State Congna* aad other otfaniaaliaM tvMi 
tunaar pragraBme that thqr wiU be ibraed to take etqp bod» ttwkr 
the oidiiuury law aad under the Delenoe of Tiavaacora Procla m ation 
and Rufei ibr maintaining notaiaJ condition and a peaoeAd atmoiphere 
in the Sute. 

Tlie reason for suspension of ctmtemplated reform it wholly 
unconvincing. So far at I know in no State hat tucli tutpen- 
ston been thouglit necessary. Indeed I venture to suggest that 
the offer of the States to the British (joveniment lacks the spirit 
assumed to be behind the aims of the Allies, via., the sav- 
ing of democracy for the world. The States’ offer to be con- 
sistent with the time spirit has to carry with it the will and the 
co-operation of their people. This is clearly impossible if the 
people of the States do not feel that they are partners %rith the 
Princes in the administration of the States. Viewed in this 
light, the grant to the people of the greatest measure of res- 
ponsibility consistent with Uicir own safety becomes a first and 
first-class war measure so far as the States arc concerned. And 
who will say Uiat the people of Travancore, where education 
has for years been given to the {jeople on a lilieral scale, arc 
not ready for shouldering the burden of managing their own 
affairs? The responsibility in large States can mean no more 
than that of a big corporation in the Provinces. This suspen- 
sion of political advance in Travancore on Uic ground of war 
comes as a sliock and a surprise. What connection political re- 
form in the States has with the suspension of Federation is not 
easy to understand. But for the op|Misition of the Princes, the 
Muslim Ixague and the Congress, Federation would have come 
long ago; amd 1 make bold to say Uiat the Britisli Government 
%vould gladly bring it in today if the tfiree parties desire it. 
Political reform in the States is overdue and has to come irres- 
pective of Federation. 

1 mean no offence to the IVinccs when I say Uiat generally 
speaking they may in a sense be compared to Herr Hitler. The 
difference is that tfiey have not his daUi, energy, resource- 
fulness and capacity. Every one of the Princes has the powers 
of absolute autocrats, and they have times without number exer- 
cised such powers. In their own sphere Utcy enjoy powtnx 
which the Irtish monarchs have not pouNwed for centuries. The 
fut^sent British King is merely the fint citizen of his country. 
He cannot arrest a ringle person at his mere widi. He cannot 
administer corpwal puniUiment to a single person without coming 
IBce any other citizen under the lacw of the StMe. This seveie 
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limitation <m the British monarchy is rightly the envy of the 
world. But every Indian Prince is a Hitler in his own State. 
He can dioot his people without coming under any law. Hitler 
enjoys no greater powers. If I am not mistaken, the German 
Gmutitution does impose some limits on the Fuhrer. Great Bri- 
tain's position as the self-constituted guardian of democracy is 
compromised so long as it has more than 500 autocrats as its 
allies. The Princes %rill render Great Britain a real service when 
they can oflfer their services not as so many autocrUts but as 
true representatives of their peofde. 1 venture, therefcae, to sug- 
gest to Sir G. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, the distinguished ccmstitu* 
tional lawyer that he is, that he has ill served the people and 
the Prince of Travancore and the British Government by sus- 
pending pcditical refmm and threatening the State Congress vrith 
dire conaequMtces if it dares to carry on the contemplated agita- 
tion for political advance during these times. 

Nbw Delhi, October 2, 1939 
Harijan, 7-10-1939 


261. LETTER TO AAfRJT KAUR 

Birla House, Albuquerq,ue Road, 

New Delhi, 
October 2, 1939 

cm. AMRIT, 

This is just to send you love. We had a boisterous journey 
—crowds throughout. The Gwalior crowd was the worst. I was 
calm. I had to take care of my silence. You must not over- 
strain yourself. I have gone through most of the letters in the 
fUe.» 

Majid must have come. I trust the other files are being 
looked into. The mail received up to Monday, i. e., of two days, 
could have been despatched. 

Bkssmgs fimm 

Bapu 

From the original: G.W. 3937. Gourteiy: Amrit Kaur. Abo G.N. 7246 


t llie mt of the letter b in Hindi. 



262. MESSAGE TO BRITISH PEOPLE* 


Ottoher 3, 1939 

It will be a very serious tragedy in this tragic war if Bri- 
tain is found to fail in the very first test of sincerity of her pro- 
fessions about democracy. Do those declaratiotM, or do they not, 
include the full freedom of India according to the wishes of 
her people? This is a very simple and elementary question 
asked by the Congress. The Congress has the ri^t to ask that 
question. I hope that the ansiver will Ire as it is expected by the 
Congress and, let me say, all those who wish well by Great 
Britain. 

TIu Hindu, 4-10-1939 


263. C.ABLE TO AGATHA H.iRRISO.S 


Nkw Dkmii, 
October 5, J939 

Aoatha Harriso.n 

2 Cranbournr Court, .Albkrt BRioctr. Roai> 

London 

RECEIVED.* HAVE WRITTEN REOUI.ARI.Y AIRMAIL. UNHOPE- 
ruL. 

Gandhi 

From a photoiui: G.N. 1512 


* Hut wm sent through TV Gumium carrmpandefit in India. 

3 The uft r w i ce b u> the ad d re n ee’s cable (G.N. 1511) of S ep te m b er 30, 
whic h read: *'My birthday wbh b in c reas ed st r eng t h year p eace tstirtt fgr India 
and world. H amp e r ed fay lack direct tnibnnation firam yea.” 
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264. LETTER TO MASILAL AJfD SUSHILA GAKDHI 

On the Train to Wardha, 
OOober 6^ 1939 

CHI. MANILA!. Atti> SUSHILA, 

1 have Sushila’s letter. No matter what happens and how 
it hai^jens, we must patiently and cheerfully bear it and do our 
duty. The tetter few Medh is enclosed. Knowing that my Diwali 
greetings may not reach you with this, 1 intend to send a few 
words by cable. Have the two organizations there come together? 
Manilal and the children must be well now. We shall reach 
Wardha this evening. 

The accompanying is for Medh. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a |>l>otostat of tlie Gujarati: G.N. 4906 


265. LETTER TO VALJJ G. DESAI 

On the Train, 
October 6, 1939 

chi. valji, 

I agree wiUi what Chitre writes about [your] diet. I see you 
have gained nothing special by staying there. If you come over 
to Wardha, we can try some other ways. You must get all right. 
If my suggestion appeals to you, start immediately. If you have 
no money, borrow some from someone there. I could not under* 
stand Chitrc’s question regarding money. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

Prof. V. G. Dbsai 
T. B. Sanatorium 
P. O. Vanivilas Mohalla 
Mysou 

a photMUt of tko Gularati; G.W. 7488, Cmirteiy: Va^p G. Deni 
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266. LETTER TO &ARASWATI GAmUl 


On the Tkain, 
0€U*tr 6, 1939 

cxa. suRu, 

1 ha\’C your letter, but only one. No matter bow displeased 
I may be, I do expect a letter from you both. Is not my dis* 
pleasure bom of my lovc.^ There has been no letter from Kanti. 
That is just like him and so I do not mind. All I want is that 
both of you remain happy, hcaltliy and pure. May God help 
you rise. 

BUningt 

Baru 


SifRi Saraswati Ganoiu 
C/o SlIRl PlLLAY 
Neyatinkara 
Travancore 


From a photostat of the Hindi; C.N. 6177. Abo C.VV. 3451. Clourtcty: 
Kaotilal Gandhi 


267. LETTER TO KUXD.AR DIWAS 

On the Train, 
October 6, 1939 

BHAI EUNDAR, 

I do not write to you because Krishnachandra has Iteen writ- 
ing. Balkrishna will certainly gain strength. Rest and diet are 
the normal prescription. He complains about lack of sleep. I 
am thinking of doing something alwut it. I may ask him to 
come over to S^;aon during the cold season. I shall consult the 
doctor. 

What suggestions can I give you regarding the takU? We are 
reaching Wardha this evening. 

BUitmp Jnm 

Baru 

From a photosta t of the Hhidi; GJf. 2tS 
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268. AN ErE^OPENER 


The following note on the development of khadi work in the 
Emad taluk up to the end of June 1939 should open the eyes of 
sceptics as to the possibilities of khadi as a ready-made means of 
giving remunerative employment to the needy millions:^ 

Hand-tpinning was startcsd by the A. 1. S. A. in Emad taluk as an 
experimenui measure at Pulickal in June 1937, The area has had no 
tradition for hand-spinning. Therefore, all those %^o took to hand^ptn* 
ning had to be taught the art of spinning and carding afresh. . . . 

This successful experiment conducted at Pulickal encouraged the 
A. 1. S. A. to include in the Government grant for khadi for 1939-39 a 
scheme for starting four more centres in the taluk, viz., Nediyiruppu, 
Pandikkad, Randhani and Tirurangadi. ... By the end of June 1939 
there were 1,233 spinners trained up in the taluk . . . 

The total expenditure . • . has come to Rs. 5,830-8-10 . . . The 
cost of implements itself comes to Ri. 3,482-0-6, the whole of which was 
met out of the Government grant. . . . Rs. 488-15-9 was spent out of 
A. I. S. A. funds in the initial stages at Pulickal and other centres. • . • 

Due to . . . proper training to spinners, the quality of yam pro- 
duced is of a ver>’ high standard • , . 

From February 1939, while wc insisted on quality, wc also in- 
creased the spinning wages by 17.19 percent of the cost of yam. . • . 

Efforts are being made to induce the spinners to be habitual 
wearers of khadi. To facilitate this work yarn deposits arc collected 
from each spinner . . . Khadi ... at nearly cost price is being issued 
to tpinneiY in exchange for yam thus deposited. . . . 

A khadi weaving centre is being started at Tirurangadi. . • • 
There is still a demand from different places for introduction of hand- 
spinning. A separate scheme for further development of khadi work 
in the taluk has been submitted as part of the scheme of utilization of 
the Government grant for 1939-40. 

HmjMf 7 > 10>1939 


* Only extracts fratn the note by C. K. Karth, Secretary, A, I. S. A., Emad, 
are reproduced here. 
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2€9, LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 


Sboaon, 
7, 1939 

MY DEAR AMRIT, 

I missed you last night. But I was glad to learn that you had 
gone to fulfil your mission.* You will keep your health in proper 
order and condition. I found the papers in extraordinarily good 
condition. You will leaw there on 11th instant and report your- 
self in Segaon on 13th. Of cmirse a car will await you at the 
station. 

More from Maliudcv. 

Love. 

Bapu 

From the original: C.W. 3660. Courtesy; .Amrit Kaur. Abo G.N. G469 

270. LETTER TO SARAMDAS CASDIU 

Octobtf 7, 1939 

GHl. N ARANDAS, 

I hope the Rentia Baras pre^ramme- will pass off Mwlt under 
Rajkumari .Amrit Kaurbehn's chairmanship. I very much like 
your decision to make the spinning^^na a permanent feature, and I 
hope large numbers of men and women will welcome it. 

SUitmgi fttm 

Bawj 

From a mirrolilm of ilie Gujarati: M.M.U./II. Abo C.W. R567, CVntrMsy: 
Naimndat Gandhi 


tThe rdcrcocc sec n it to be to her visit to Morvi; indr "Famine Work 
in MorvT*, pp. 26l'2; aim "Letter to Narandas Gandhi", p. 216. 
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271. LETTER TO VIJATABEHN M. PAMIHOU 

SEOA<m» Wakoha, 
Oeto^tr 7, 1939 

cm, VQAYA, 

I have a letter from you after a long time. Do not be fo slack 
again. It is all right if you have gone to Varad, As kmg as one 
breathes, one should not lose hope. Both the vieivs are correct. 
The best thing is to rely on Ramanama. And it is also good to 
put in our best efforts. I am sendmg your letter to AmritlaL Keep 
writing to me. 

Bkuutgt Jhm 

Bapu 

From s photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 7119. Also C.W. 4611. Courtesy: 
Vijayabebn M. Pancbolt 


272. LETTER TO JAMNADAS GANDHI 

Seoaon, Wardha, 
October 7f 1939 

cm. JAMNADAS, 

What have you been doing? Why don’t you make enough 
effort to build up your body? How can you afford to feel old at this 
age? Now stay there and take rest and leave Rajkot only after 
you have fully recovered your health. 

BUssmgs fitm 

Bapu 

From a microfilm of the Giyarati: M.M.U./II. Also C.W. 8565. Courtesy: 
Naraodas Gandhi 
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273. LETTER TO KVXVARJI K. PAREKH 

SCOAOM, Wakoha, 

(kM*r a, 1939 

cm. KUNVARJl, 

1 got your poetcArd. I had made arrangements Tor you at 
Nagpur. But since you went to Miraj, I wired to you not to 
come away in haste, 'llic poor have but to put up with common 
hardships. I, thercrore, encouraged you to stay on. Now patiently 
overcome the other difficulties that may arise and sec if you derive 
any benefit. If you do not improx'C write to roc immediately. 
Keep me informed about your progress. Do not send for tlie 
children. 'Fite best plan would be for Bali' to take them to Bombay. 

BUuiitgt Jhm 

Bapu 


[PS.] 

Surendra will write more from Bombay. 
From a phototut of the GtiJiiraii: S.N. 9729 


274. l.WIA'S ATTITUDE 

On the 27tli August last, i.e., just before the senseless war 
broke out, Shrimati Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya wrote to me as 
follows: 

I have lent you an appeal throuj^h Tht ChmtkU, aduna 

you to voice the attitude of India and oT the caploited peo|dcs of the 
East on the present situation. What I meant «vas not a mere rdiera* 
tkm oT our old position that twe can have nothing to d<« with this 
imperialist war, but something more than that. The proKot confliet is 
mainly centred round the usual scramble for colonks, or spheres of 
influence as they are now called in polite phraseolagy. On dus ques« 
tion the world dunks dwre are only two opinions, tar it hears only two 
views: one wbidi bclievca in the maintaining of die rStlar far; the 
other wbidi wants a ebange but on the same basis, in other urotris, a 

iBddwIin M. Adama, sister of the addfesicc*s inotber-ia4aw 

2S5 
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redistributiofi of the loot and the right to exploit, which of come 
means war. It is in the very nature of things Uiat such a redistribu* 
don can never come about %rithout an armed conflict. Whether there 
will be anyone or anything left to enjoy, of course, is another question. 
But the world is mainly tom between these two. If the thesis of the 
one is accepted, then that of the other should also be. For, if Eng- 
land and Fraifce have the right to rule over large tracts and big 
nations, then Germany and Italy have an eqtml right. There is as little 
moral justification in the former countries crying halt to Hitler as there 
is in his what he calls his rightful claims. 

That there is a third view the world hardly seems to think, for it 
rarely hears it. And it is so essential that it should find expression: the 
voice of the people who are mere pa%vns in the game. Neither Danzig 
nor the Polish corridor is the Issue. The issue Is the principle on which 
the whole of this present Western civilization is based; the right of the 
strong to rule and exploit the weak. Therefore it is centred round the 
whole colonial question, and Hitler and Mussolini are never tired of 
reminding the world of that. And that u exactly the reason why Eng- 
land has raised the cry of the Empire in danger. This question there* 
fore vitally concerns all of us. 

We are against the status quo. We are fighting against it for we 
want a change in it. But our alternative is not war for we know that 
the real solution docs not lie there. We have an alternative to offer 
which is the only solution of this horrible muddle and the key to future 
world peace. It is this which I %vould like to be placed before the world. 
It may seem today like a cr>' in the wilderness; still we know that it is 
the voice which will ultimately prevail; and it is those hands which 
seem so feeble before these mailed fists that will finally reshape a battered 
humanity. 

You are eminently fitted to give voice to it. India has, I think, a 
peculiar place today in the colonics of the world. It has both a moral 
prestige and organizational strength enjoyed by few colonies. The others 
look to it for a lead in many matters. It has already shown to the 
world a superior technique of struggle whose moral value the world is 
bound to appreciate some day. India has therefore to tdl a very 
distraught and maddened world that there is another path that humanity 
must tread if it would save itself from these periodical disasters and 
bring peace and harmony to a bleeding world. It is only those who have 
suffered so much against this system and who are bravely struggling to 
change it that can speak with all the conviction and moral basis neoemaiy, 
speak not only for themselves but all the expidted peoples of the world. 

I am sorry I had not seen Shrimati Kamatadevi^s letter to the 
ChmmU. Try as I will, 1 simply cannot do adequate justice to 
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the reading of nev/spapers. The letter then remained wt my fik for 
want of time to deal with it. But I think dday has not aflBected 
the object of her letter. Perhaps diis is the psy^ological moment 
fOT me to express what is or should be India’s attitude. 1 agree 
with Kamaladevi’s analysis of the motives of the parties to the war. 
Both are fighting for their existence and for the furtherance ol Uicir 
policies. There is, however, this great diflferenoc between the two: 
however incomplete or equivocal the declarations of the Allies are, 
the world has interpreted them to mean tliat they arc fighting for 
saving democracy. Herr Hitler is fighting for the extension of the 
German boundaries, although he was told tliat he siiould allow his 
clainis to be submitted to an impartial tribunal for examination. He 
contemptuously rejected the way of peace or persuasion and diose 
that of the sword. Hence my sympathy (or die cause of the Allies. 
But my sympathy must not be interpreted to mean endorsement, 
in any siiape or form, of the doctrine of Ute sword fur the 
defence ex’en of proved right. Proved right sliouid lie capable of 
being vindicated by right means as against the rude, i.e., sangui* 
nary, means. Man may and should slicd his own blrxxl for 
establisliing what he considers to lie his ’right*. He may nut shed 
the blood of his opponent who disputes his ‘right*. India as reprr> 
sented by the Congress has been fighting in order to prtrt-e her 
‘right’, not by the sword but by the non>violent method. And she 
has carved out for herself a unique place and prestige in the world 
although she is yet far — let us hope, not very far — from the indepen* 
dcnce of her dream. Her novel method has evidently struck the 
imagination of the world. It has the right to expect India to play a 
decisive part in this war, which no people of the world have want* 
ed, by insisting that the peace this time is not to be a mockery 
designed to share among the victors the spoils of war and to huroi* 
liate tlic vanquished. Jawaharlal Nehru, who has a right to speak 
for the Congress, has said in stately language that the peace must 
mean freedom for those who are held in bondage by the imperial* 
ist powers of the world. I have every hope that the Congress will 
also be able to show the world that the power that armaments give 
to defend right is nothing compared to the penver that non*violence 
gives to do the same thing and that too with better show of reason. 
Armaments can show no reason, they make only a pretence of it. 


Seoaon, October 9, 1939 
NtuyaH, 14>10*1939 



275. TWEEDLEDUM AJ{D TWEEDLEDEE 

I 0 dealing with the situation in Travancore last week* I omit* 
ted to refer to the controversy between the Dewan and the State 
Congress as to the source of tlie information on the basis of which 
1 had wired^ to the Dewan hoping that his notice did not ban the 
conference that was to be held in Travancore by tlie Sute Congress. 
Shri Thanu Pillai had said that neither he nor any other member of 
the State Congress was responsible for suggesting that there was any 
ban. He could not, therefore, say that my telegram to the Dewan 
was based on such information. In saying this he was quite correct 
As a matter of fact, however, my wire was certainly based upon the 
information contained in Shri Verghesc’s wire.^ But there was no 
suppression of fact by Shri Verghese. Shri Thanu Pillai made his 
position clear in his letter to the Dewan dated the 23rd ultimo thus: 

In the letter under reference. Government seem to disbelieve my 
sUiemait that no one from the State Congress informed Gandhijt that 
there was a ban on the conference. Your contention Is at best an infer* 
cnee from a telegram from Gandhiji while my assertion is confined to 
facts within my knowledge. The foUow^ing is the substance of the Gov- 
ernment communique as communicated by wire to Gandhiji by the 
eshairman of the Reception Committee: 'Government sprung surprise in 
\anung Tma noVe tVvvs noon m vtcw outbreak war stale of emergency 
arisai nccenitatlng measures safeguarding public peace and avoiding ind- 
dents likely creating public excitement or large concourses. Regarding 
conference preparations Ixring made for processions and demonstradons 
unit at large crowd may gatlicr at conference, Government in public 
interest call upon conference organizers and all poliucal or other organi- 
aations in the State to postpone or stop asscmblagci at present juncture 
and until further notice.' Gandhiji might have taken the Government 
oommunique calling upon the organizers of the conference and all political 
or other organisattons to postpone or stop such assemblages at the present 
juncture and until further nodoe as virtually amounting to prohtbidiig 
all meeditgs and processions. If Government sdll persists in thdr cooten- 
lion that the State Congress misled ^Gandh^i, they should in fiumern 
tuhslandale it. 

* Ft* pp. 225-8. 

^iFifep. 159. 

S yut Vdl. LXIX, p. 108. 
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The language according to the Travancore l^[al fonn may not 
mean a Imoi. I could give it no other meaning. Whether it was 
technically a ban or no^ its eflect was that the Gmgress authorities 
felt oUiged to cancel processions and the other ttemonstrative part of 
their programme. If, therefore, there is any diflferenoe between the 
language used by the Dewan in die Government communique and a 
ban, it is the same that exists between Tweedledum and Tweedledee. 
It is also suggested that die cmnmunique had to be issued because oi‘ 
otyecdons taken to the holding of the conference. Why should a 
big organization be {arevcnted from functimiing prc^ierly merely 
because somebody objects to its so doing? I can only appeal to the 
Dewam not to harass the leaders of the State Congress beyond the 
point of endurance. They should not be made useless even for con- 
structive cmstitutional activities. This is their humble programme; 

This Gooference reiolvcs that the immediate programme of the Slate 
Congren will be: 

1. Inteiue, systematic and countrywide propaganda for educating 
the people on the mue of responaiUe government. 

2. The strengthening of the State Cangrem organitation through- 
out the Stale and putting the same on seUnreliant and permanent 
ioundatiom. 

3. Real and effective mau contact through a carefully planned 
programme, emphasising a mass litctacy easopatgn, khadi and s«ni- 
desld and prohibition. 

4. Establishment of a permanent volunteer and service. 

5. Opening of centres or camps ibr a minimum period of tnuaing 
tor warken in the various programmes outlined above. 

In order to leave no room far doubt, this conference has to 
point out that the above programme will be wholly comiitutional, and 
that the Sute Congress has no intention of creating a cunflici with Cov- 
crmncni in the prosecuting of the above programme. 'Ihe olqcct at the 
above programme is to make the constitutkioal deasand of the (leople 

irraifiiiiic* 

They do not ask for immediate responsible government. Sure- 
ly they have every right to educate the people Mkmg the lines of 
responsible government. It should be a proud day for the Travan- 
core Maharaja and fm- his people when it can be said of the latter 
that by patient and quiet training they made themselves fit to 
tdiouldtf the re^nsibUity of managing the affiurs of their State. 

SiOAON, October 9, 1939 
14-10-1939 



276. A MINISTEieS DREAM 

If you CM ^ve • mcanfe or dircctkia to the ftoviucMl Oovcni* 
mentt ond the peopk to lee that tpinninc and wfcaving are made oom- 
puhory for b<^ and gifli in all the echook, 1 have no doubt that 
within a ehort fitne the children of echoob will be wearing doth made 
by thenudva. Thii trill be the fint sup. I have not lost faith in your 
ideals and 1 am hofiing to see that each home will make its own doth 
and cadi village wiQ become sdf-suflkient not only with regard to 
doth but also every other article of necessity under your village indus* 
tries scheme and education scheme. I believe with you that real swar^ 
in this land can be established only when the budget of the villager b 
balanced alongside of the budget of the Provincial Government or that 
of the Government of India sriiich U brought about by artifidal ad> 
justments and manipulatioas generally. 

Thus writes a Cbngress Minister. If I had the powers of an 
autocrat, 1 would certainly make hand-spinning compulsory in at 
least the primary schools. A Minister who has the faith should 
do so. There are several useless things made compulsory in 
our schools. Why should not tliis most useful art be made com- 
pulsory? But nothing can be made compulscary in a democratic 
system, if it is not widely popular. Thus compulsion in democracy 
is only so called. It removes laziness, it does not force the will. 
Such compulsion is an educative process. 1 suggest a milder preli- 
minary course. Let there be prizes given to the best spinner. 
Tliis competition will induce many if not all to take part in it. No 
plan will succeed if the schoolmasters themselves have no faith in it. 
If basic education is accepted by the Provincial Governments, hand- 
spinning auid the like is not merely part of the curriculum, it is 
the vehicle of education. If basic education takes root, khadi surely 
becomes universal and comparatively cheap in this aflUcted land of 
ours. 

Sboaon, October 9, 1939 
Hmjan, 14-10-1939 
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277. THE UNBRIDGEABLE GULP 


The fbllowtng letter comes from a fnend: 

In the Hmrijtm dated 30>9>Id39, on page 1 at the end of your artklelt 
you write: “Speed u not tlie end of life. Man sees more and livei 
mart truly by walking to hii duty.” 

And then you tubecribe: “On the train to Simla*'. I am turpriaed 
that, with all the fund of humour you poMcw, you could not tee how the 
words “On the tram to Simla" pointed the finger of ridicule to the 
statement “Man sees more and lives more truly by umlkuig to Ins duty." 

Time was when this friend used to bclie\'e in my metltod and 
was a valuable supporter. Somehow or other I have now fallen 
from grace. He should have had no difficulty in following the rich 
humour behind the writing which he exposes to ridicule. But I 
must deprive the ridicule of its sting by informing my friend that 1 
was in my senses when I wrote tlte note referred to. 1 might easily 
have avoided the exact place where it was penned. But 1 wanted 
to add point to my remark and to discover to the reader tlic vast 
gulf that separates me from my ideal. Let tlte waverers take heart 
from the fact that though my note containing the flat contradiction 
of the ideal has provided my friend with mirth, 1 have got the 
credit for trying my best to live up to the ideals I may proln». If I 
am to make an ever-increasing approach to my ideal, 1 must let the 
world see my weaknesses and failures so that 1 may be Kived from 
hypocrisy and so that even for very diame I would try my utmost to 
realize the ideal. The contradiction pointed out by the friend also 
shows tliat between the ideal and practice there always must be an 
unbridgeable gulf. The ideal will cease to be one if it becomes 
possible to realize it. The pleasure lies in making the eflbrt, not 
in its fulfilment. For, in our p repr es s towards the goal we ever see 
more and more enchanting scenery. 

Coming, however, to the friend’s gibe let me tell him and the 
reader that I could pen those lines because it is never a pleasure to 
me to travel by motor or rail or even a cart. It a always a pleasure 
to walk. Nor should f mind in the least if every rail was removed 
and men, except the sick and the maimed, had to walk to their 
businesses. I can not <mly imagine but am working for a civiliza^oa 

> rUt pp. 201-2. 
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in which poncMum of a car will be conaidered no merit and 
railwayi will find no place. It would not be lor me an unba|^ 
event if the worid beoune once more as larp as it used to be at 
one time. Hind Swary was written in 1909^ Since then it hu 
undergone many editions and has been translated in many languages 
of the world. 1 was asiced last year by Shrimati Sophia Wadia to 
write a foreword^ fisr the edition that she was bring^g out. I had 
the pleasure, therefiue, of having to re-read it carefiiUy. The reader 
may know that 1 could not revise a single idea. I had no desire 
to revise the language. It is a fair translation of the original in 
Gtgarati. Tlie key to understand that incredibly rimple (so simple 
as to be regarded foolish) booklet is to realize that it is not an 
attempt to go back to the so-called ignorant, dark ages. But it is an 
attempt to see beauty in voluntary simplicity, poverty and slowness. 
I have pictured that as my ideal. I shall never reach it myself and 
henceoannot expect the nation to do so. But the modem rage for 
variety, for flying throu^ the air, for multiplicity of wants, etc., 
have no fascinatitm for me. They deaden the inner being in us. 
The giddy heights which man’s ingenuity is attempting, take us 
away from our Maker who is nearer to us than the nails are to 
die fledi which they cover. 

Therefore even whilst I am travelling at the rate of 40 miles per 
hour, I am conscious that it is a necessary evil, and that my ^t 
work is to be done in little Segaon containing 700 souls, and in 
the neighbouring villages to which I can walk. But being a highly 
practical man I do not avoid railway travelling or motoring for the 
mere sake of looking foolishly consistent.^ Let the reader know 
that during the hurricane Harijan tours* that Thakkar Bapa had 
arranged for me I had gently suggested to him that 1 would like 
to do die vdude of the year’s tour on foot He would not listen. 
And we had violent demonstrations during the tour. Twice or 
oftener we escaped serious injury and it might have been even death. 
When we reached Puti^, there was fear of bloodshed. So I put my 
foot down and insisted on perfiwming the remaining pilgrimage 
on loot. Thakkar Bapa readily consented.* Well, the demonstrators 

* The souses, however, has **1906”; aUt Vd. X. 

2 Ki* Vd. LXVIX, pp. l«8-m 

>In **Seir-fsliiiaio^, S- W. Emenon says: "A foolish consistency b die 
hohgoli&n of Utde ndads, adosed by Utde statesmen and phihaophen ani) 
divim. With mnri i tmry a great soul has simply nothing to do.” 

*Fram November 7, 1933 to August 2, 1934 

’On May 7, 1934; si* Vd. LVII. 

* Gandhyi conunemMd his walking tour Gram May 9, 1934. 
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were prepared only for demoostndont by nil and motor 
ooold not overtadBC the pUgrimt %dio covered <mly 8 to 10 miles per 
day in two stages. This was the most cffiscdve part of oar tour. 
The awakening was solid. Our experiences were rich. And the 
demmistmtors had no excitement left for them. They had no 
desire to kill me in cold blood. They were out ftn* sensations. 
Sensations are not to be had wrath non-violent men and %vomen walk- 
ing to their mission without any fear of man and in the certain 
knowledge of having God as their infallible Guide and Protector. 

Segaon, October 10, 1939 
Hanjtm, 14-10.1939 


278. ON TRIAL 

In the course of the conversation with the members of the Work- 
ing Ckmimittee, I discovered that their non-vidence had never gone 
beyond lighting the British Government with tliat weapon. 1 had 
hugged the belief that Congressmen had appreciated the logical 
result of the practice of non-violence for the past twenty years in 
fighting the biggest imperialist power in tlie world. But in great 
experiments tike that of non-violence, hypotlietical questions have 
hardly any play. I myself used to say in answer to questions that 
when we had actually acquired independence we would know wheth- 
er we could defend ourselves non-violently or not. But today the 
question is no longer hypothetical. Whether there is on the part of 
the British Government a favourable declaration or not, the Con- 
gress has to decide upon the course it would adopt in tlte event of 
an invasion of India. For, though there may be no settlement with 
the Government, the Congress has to declare its policy and say 
whether it would fight the invading host violently or non-violently. 

So far as I can read the Working Committee’s mind after a 
fairly full discusskm, the members think that Congressmen are 
unprepared for non-violent defenrx against armed invasion. 

This is tragic. Surely the means adopted for driving an enemy 
ftom One’s house must, more or less, coincide widi those to be 
adopted for keejring him out of the house. If anything, the latter 
p ro cess must be easier. The ftict, however, is that our fight has 
not beoiooe of non-inolent resistance of the strong. It has IxBen one 
of pasBvc resistance of the weak. Therefore there is no spontaneous 
response in our hearts, at thn supreme moment, to an undybtg 
fiudi in the efikacy of non-vkilence. The Working Gonunittee, 
therefore, wisely siUd tfiat they were not ready for die lo^cal step. 
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The tragedy of the situation is that, if the Congictt is to throw in 
its lot witih those who believe in the necessity of anned defence of 
India, the past twenty yeaurs %vill have been years of gross neglect 
of the primary duty of CSongressmen to learn the science of armed 
warfare. And 1 fear that history will h<dd me, as the general of the 
fight, responsible for die tragedy. The future historian will say 
that 1 diould have perceived that the nadon was learning not nrni- 
violencc of the strong but merely passivity of the weak and I dioukl 
have, thcrefixe, provided for Congressmen’s military training. 

Being obsessed with the idea that somehow or other India will 
learn true non-violence, it would not occur to me to invite my 
co-workers to train themselves for armed defence. On the contrary, 
I used to discountenance all sword-play and the display of stout 
lathis. Nor am I even now repentant for the past. 1 have the 
unquenchable faith that, of all the countries in the world, India is 
die one country which can learn the art of non-violence, that if the 
test were applied even now, there would be found, perhaps, thou- 
sands of men and women who would be willing to die without 
harbouring malice against their persecutors. I have harangued 
crowds and told them repeatedly that they might have to suffer 
much including deudi by sliooting. Did not thousands of men and 
women brave hardsliips during the salt campaign equal to any that 
soldiers are called upon to bear? No different capacity is required 
from what has been already evinced, if India has to contend against 
an invader. Only it will have to be on a vaster scale. » 

One thing ought not to be forgotten. India unarmed would 
not require to be destroyed through poison gas or bombardment. 
It is the Maginot line that has made the Siegfried line necessary, 
and vkt versa. Defence of India by tlic present methods has been 
necessary because she is an appendage of Britain. Free India can 
have no enemy. And if her people have learnt the art of saying 
resolutely ‘No’ and acting up to it, 1 dare say, no one would want 
to invade her. Our economy would be so modelled as to prove 
no temptation for the exploiter. 

But some Congressmen will say: ‘Apart from the British, 
India has so numy martial races within her bmder Uiat they will 
want to put up a fight for the country which is as much theirs as 
ours.* This is perfectly true. 1 am, therefore, talking for Uie 
moment only of Congressmen. How would they act in the event 
of ai|L invanon? We shaB never convort the whole of India to 
our creed un^ we are prepared to die for it. 

The opponte course appals me. Already the bulk of the army 
is manned by the Mussalmans of the North, Sikhs and Gurkhas. 
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If the masses of the South and the Centre wish to become milita* 
riaed, the Gemgress, which is supposed to represent Uiem, will have 
to enter into competition with them. The Congress will then have 
to be party to an enormous military budget. There may be all 
these things without the Congress consent. It will make all the 
difierence in the world whether the Congress is party to them or 
not. The world is looking for something new and unique from India. 
The Congress will be lost in the crowd if it wears the same old 
outworn armour that the world is wearing today. l*he Congress 
has a name because it represents non*violcnce as a political weapon 
par excelteace. If the Congress helps tlie Allies as a representati\’c 
of non-violence, it wilt give to the .Allied caust* a prestige and a 
power which will be invaluable in deciding tlic ultimate fate of 
the war. But the members of the Working Committee have 
honestly and bravely not made the profession of such non-violence. 

My position is, therefore, confined to myself alone. I have to 
find out whether I have any fellow-traveller along the lonely path. 
If I am in the minority of one, I must try to make conwrts. Wheth- 
er one or many, 1 must declare my faith that it is iKtter fur 
India to discard violence altogether even for defending her lior- 
ders. For India to enter into the race for armaments is to court 
suicide. With the loss of India to non-violence the last hope of the 
world will lx: gone. I must live up to the creed I have profes- 
sed for the last half a century and hope to the last breath that 
India will make non-violence her creed, prcscrs'c man's dignity, and 
prevent him from reverting to the type from which he is supposed 
to have raised himself. 

Seoaon, October 10, 1939 
Harijan, 14-10-1939 


279, LETTER TO SHIVABHAl G. PATEL 

Segaon, Wardiia, 

Octaber 10^ 1939 

cm. SHIVABHAl, 

I have your letter. You seem to have done good work. 

Bkstmgr frm 

Bapu 

[From Gujarati] 

B ap m AAtam KAumii, p. 70 



280. DISCUSSION WITH A FRIEND* 


Segaon, 

[On or after October 10, /P59]> 

vanMD: We have been out'«iKl<out Geadhi-ites for eeveral yean end 
«ve do not know whet are are to do at thii juncture. The Working Coounit* 
tee’s resolution hM puszled us. 

OANDHiji: But let me know what you mean by *out-and*out 
Gandhi'ites*. 

Those who are prepared to follow your principles through thick and 

thin. 

Well, then let me tell you, I am not one myself, for in my 
practice I am far from what I have conceived as the idcab of 
truth and non-violence. 

I quite see what you mean. I simply wanted to say that in our 
humble way we were trying to do constructive work as shown by you. What 
are we to do if dvil disobedienee comes? We voted for the A. I.C.C. resolu- 
tion> because it was the officiai resolution sponsored by Rajendra Babu, 
Sardar and others. But when we think of non-violence we do not see how 
we could have voted for it. 

T’here was nothing against non-violence in voting for the 
resolution. What you will do is of consequence. And, as you 
will see from the next Harijan, I am writing^ for friends like 
you. You will see the position developed from week to wet'k. 
But I can sum it up for you. There is no question of civil 
disobedience for there is no atmosphere for it — at any rate tlicre 
is no question of civil disobedience in the aggressive sense as we 
launched in 1930 and 1932. We might have to offer it if all 
constructive work was made impossible, that is to say, if grave 
irritation was given by Government. I fear no such thing. At 

tft^The discuaion is extracted from “Out-and-Out Gandhi-iie'* by 
Mahadev Deni, who caqrlains: **A Diend who is running a rural work centre 
for some years, and vdm having come for the A I. C. C., had ceme to Segaon 
to see Gandhyi.” The AI.C.C. sesnon was held in Wardha on October 9 
and^O. 

’ VUt Appendix XL 

« Kidr pp. 249-50. 
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any rate I will not keep ‘GandhiMtes* in the dark. You ihould 
make a point of following careifuUy what I write every weeL 

But my difficulty ic dm. Wc bdieve luiplicttly ia devekfing •tnuglh 
through oomtnictivc work whkh ■ noo>vioknoe ia octtoo. But a» we are 
part and pared of the Congrert, they nmy come down %nth a heavy hand on 
our ashrams and take possession of them as they did in 1930. 

It will depend on what the Congress will do. Supposing 
what is unlikely happens and the Gongreu decides upon a 
course of aggressive civil disobedience, for which as I have said 
there is no atmosphere, you will have to isolate your ashram 
from the Congress, that is to say, you may have to secede from 
the Congress even at tlie risk of being labelled as ‘cowards'. 

I lee, I see. There is one thing more about which I wanted to ask 
you. We have quarreb in the course of our day>to-day tvork in die ashram. 

Therefore, you see, you are far from being 'out>and<out 
Gandhi'ites’. 

No, but we Itavc implicit faith in your teachings, and it b only in that 
tense tliat 1 used that term. 

But if in spite of that faith they quarrel, then they have not 
understood even the A.B.C. of ‘Gandhism’. What is faith worth 
if it is not translated into action ? 

We may not go about parroting truth and non«>dolence and 
steering clear of them in daily life. Take the law of gravitation. 
The discovery of the law led to numerous other discoveries based 
on tliat law. Even so unless you go on discovering new applica- 
tions of the law of non-violence you do not profit by it. You 
have to reduce it to a science. To say that you have bickerings 
in tlic asliram which make smooth work impossible or diflicult, 
is to say that non-violence is not being practised. Don't you go 
away with the impression that we have no bickerings here in 
Segam. We have them, and that is %vhy 1 said that I was not 
an ‘out-and-out Gandhi-ite*. But if 1 serioudy thought that these 
bickerings would make communal life impossible, 1 fm|^t close 
down the institution. It is not an improbability. I diould not 
shirk that duty if the idea possessed me. Well, that is only to say 
diat the (hfficulties are enormous everywhere. Let God guide 
you and me and us alL 

Umjm, 28-10-1939 



281. LETTER TO HARIBHAU G. PHATAK 


Seoacm, 

Oetobn 12, 1939 

KY UEAK HARIBHAO, 

You have done well in writing as you have. What Tatyaji* 
told you is an old complaint. There is no arrogance in me. 1 
do not plead guilty. I do not even understand his allusions. 
What is this about parties given to me? 1 have tried to woo 
him and his friends. I have walked to Savarkar’s house. 1 have 
gone out of my way to win him over. But I have failed. Having 
heard me, it is now for you to tell me what I should do to 
conquer them*. 

I shall glance through your book as soon as I receive it. 

Ibun, 

Bapu 


I'rom a pliotosiat: C.W. 2802. Courtesy: Haribhau G. Phatak 


282. LETTER TO DR. B. C. ROT 

October 12, 1939 

DEAR DR. BIDHAN, 

I know your partiulity for me. But I fed utterly unable 
to shoulder the burden.* Jawaharlal is tlie only man with drive 
to take my place. His diflcrcnce of outlook will be softened. 
But what does it matter, if he carries your minds with him in 
his new ideas? We shall not get a more open and nncere man 

* Presumably N. C. Kdkar. Tliis honorific was also ^ven to V. D. 
Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha. 

* V. D. Savarkar, Chimanlai Setalvad, Cowasji Jdiangir, V. N. Ghanda- 
varkar (Liberals), N. C. Kelkar and Dr. B. R. Ambedkar had issued a 
statement from Bombay on October 2, expressing the view that the Congress 
and the Muslim League did not represent the whole or even the Intlk of 
India and that any coiistittttionat or adminbtradve arrangement arrived at 
between the Government and the Congress and the Muslim League eould 
not te binding on the Indian peiqde. 

*The addressee had insisted that Gandhiji himself should take over the 
command of the Congress. 
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tiuia Jawsharial with his driving power. Make tiierefore uriiat 
use you can of me through him. I have hitherto influenced the 
country through the Committee. Now I must do so to tlie extent 
that I influence Jawaharlal. Don’t you agree? 

Fram the maniHcript of Mahadev Dcsai's Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


283. LETTER TO KU.WARJ! K. PAREKH 

Segaon, Wardha, 
October 12, 1939 

CHI. KUNVARJt, 

I have your letter. If you arc feeling better there, it is cer- 
tainly adrisable to stay on. If you ask Rami to Icat’c you, 
what will you do about your meals? If you can make some 
arrangement for that, you may let her go. There is no sana- 
torium in Nagpur. But the T. B. specialist is a competent, ex- 
perienced and philantliropic doctor. Balkoba and Mathew were 
treated by him. V’ou will stay at Wardha, i.e., in Segaon, or 
wherever else I arrange. Hence if you do not feel better, come 
over. Ixt the doctor there examine you. If you come here. 
Rami need not accompany you. 

Blei$mgf from 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati; S.N. 9730 


284. STATEMENT TO THE PRESS* 


Segaon, 
October 13, 1939 

I regard the recent resolution’ of the A. I. C. C. on the situa- 
tion as moderate and wise. It was bound to reiterate the Om- 
gress demand for an unequivocal declaration. Its merit lies in 
not fixing any time-limit for the declaration. It is noteworthy 
that the rmolution was carried by a majority of three to one. 
It is to be hoped that the Briti^ Government will appreciate 
the friendly spirit in which the Congress is approaching the 
situation. It is to be hoped also that the Europeans of India 

* This iqjiprared under the titk “Nom”. wds-tUle, “The A. I. C. C. Reso- 
lutiaa“. The suiement was also pubiisiwd in Tkt BmAeff Chmkk and Tht 
Jimh on October 14. 

* Fidr Appendix XI. 
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iMil range thenuelves alongude of the Gongren. Bat die great* 
est help can only come ftxmi Congressmen themselves. If they 
do not act on the square, no external sympathy and even help 
will be of any avail. I see that impatience hm seixed some 
Congressmen who want to be doing something to signify their 
opposition to a war which they believe to be for defending im- 
perialism. I suggest to them ^at they will be defeating the 
common purpose by acdng in ofqxaition to the Congress deci- 
sion expressed in the only way open to a democratic organiza- 
tion. They had their say at the A.I. C.C. meeting. They are 
in honour bound to defer direct action till the Working Com- 
mittee or the A. I. C.C. decides otherwise. No reliance can be 
placed upon an organization which is not able to exercise effec- 
tive control over its members. Imagine an army whose soldiers, 
under the false belief that they are advancing the common 
cause, adopt measures in defiance of those taken by the head- 
quarters. Such action may well spell defeat. Therefore 1 be- 
seech Congressmen at this critical juncture to desist from any 
action that would savour of indiscipline or defiance. They 
should surely see that by such action they undermine Congress 
prestige and weaken its influence. 

Hanjan, 21-10-1939 


285. FALLACY ABOUT SUGAR 

The following article by Shri Gajanan Naik on the supe- 
riority of palms over cane and beetroot for the purpose of 
yielding sugar is presented for the criticism of sugar experts:* 

Sugar in its pure form is composed of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen 
(C|g Hgg 0|]). As such it does not take anything from the soil, but 
the crops now mainly cultivated for extracting sugar, vis., the beet and 
the cane, require for their development a number of substances from 
the soil in tdiich they grow. Therefore their culture exhausts the soil. 
What is worse still is that the space now occiqiied by the beet in Europe 
and the cane in the trcftics, might and ought to serve for the culture of 
food and fodder crops. ... 

But people must have sugar, ., Is there a way of getting it witht^ 
encroaching on the soil fit fiv superior crops? Yes — according to tke 
tqdnion e x pr em e d by Mr. Itevry at Use Congrem of Gicsien. (Watt's 

* Only extracts from the article by Gqjansui Naik, Head 0f die GUr 
Department, A. I. V. I. A., are reproduced here. 
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bktimuaj of At Er o m m ir FroAacis of hAo^ Vol. I» pp. S0U4.) He tayt the! 
pelim can supply the required sugar for they can be grown on mforior 
•oB where even to try to grow cereah would be a vain endeavour. 

The statement throws much light on the place of the palm for 
the jMf industry. It svoutd be vrrong to take it only as a philanthropic 
proposition for exploring a\'enues of employment for the toddy*tappert 
who will be rendered idle through^ prohibition. ... It luu immense poten* 
tialittes in the economics of national agriculture. . . , 

Sugarcane cannot be grown with profit in the same field year al^er 
year. It has to be rotated with some cereal. . . . Cane has to be cultivated 
year after year wliile i>a]ms once planted yield sugar for 20 to SO 
yean. Heavy manuring and regular %ratering are required for cane while 
palms require neither. . . . Palm plantations are not affected by wind* flood • 
or shortage of rain. Moreover, and tliis is very important, foctory*made 
apparatus, such as crushen arc indispensable in cane i^r making while the 
accessories necessary* for palm grir manufacture are procurable locally in vil- 
lages, and their cost is negligible as comfmed %vith those used for cane gur. 

Harijan, 14.10-1939 

286. LETTER TO ABUL KALAM AZAl) 

Seoaon, Wardha, 

Octobir 14^ 1939 

DEAR MAULANA SAHED, 

Wc must declare our policy in this matter* or do something. 

foort tmemfyf 

M. K. Gakohi 

From a copy: Gandhi-Nchru ]*a|ieis, 1930. (>>uitesy; Neliru Memorial 
Museum and Library 


* The rcfiereiice is to a letter dated October 9 from Mahomed YunuA 
leader of the Muslim Independent Party in the Bihar Legidative Awembly 
who had said: *Tn oontinuation of my previous corre sp ondence on the 
auldcct of Hindu-Muslin unity, may I again draw your attention to what 
I have been writing and if you setik the following quewkms, I think, the tsme 
is now ripe for us to immediately come to an agreement: (t.) Recognition of 
the fight of every individual to exereiae his dvU righls unhawpered and un- 
interfered srith, provided be does not do anylUtig in a nuumer which may 
offend hk neighbour. (This wOl iociude right of every eommuiltty to take out 
p roce nion s on roads, to kill any animal far sacrificial or other p u rpose s and 



287. LETTER TO MAHOMED TUJfUS 

[Ofto*fr 14, J939y 

DEAR FRlENDi 

You will never tire me. Only I have no powers of an 
autocrat, whatever may be said to the contrary. The question 
is no one man*s job. I am forwarding your letter to Maulana 
A. K. Azad. 

From a copy: Gaiidhi*-Nehru Papciii 1939. Cemrtety: Nehru Memorial 
Museum and Library 


288. LETTER TO K S. HARDIKAR 

Segaon, Wardha (C. P.), 

October 14 ^ 1939 

dear dr. hardiker, 

I have seen the Mysore friends. I am in correspondence with 
tlie Dewan. If anytliing comes out of it, I shall let you know.* 


right of ever)' community to offer prayers in any manner that community likes). 
(2.) Now that the total number of Muslim population has increased to almost 
one-third in the whole of India, a representation of one-third in all Central 
Legislatures and allotment of similar proportion of seats under tlie Government 
India. 'Fhese are some of the suggestions which I am making, and 1 am 
requesting you to kindly take up thb question now in all seriousness for imme- 
diate solution. I have been wriung to you for nearly two yean and I hope 
you will not think it impatient on my part if 1 earnestly beseech you to kindly 
expedite matters specially in the present situation.'* Vidt also the following 
item. 

^ From the reference to the addrcaiee's letter, which was forwarded to 
Abul Kalam Azad on this date; mdi the preceding item. 

* According lo The huKm Ammd Regiskr^ 1939^ Vol. 11, p. 277, the State 
Government fiiiled to fulfil the promises made by the agreement arrived at in 
1938 between the Dewan, Sir Mirsa Ismail and VallaUtbhai Patel and J. B. 
Kripalani. The State Gongres was not prepared to acqubce. However, in 
order to explore all means of avoiding struggle, they sought intervicsvi with the 
De^gan but with no re s pon s e from hhn. The tune limit fixed for iaundiing 
ci\d1 resittanoe, via., September 1, 1939, having e x pir ed without any response 
from Government, the fight was launched. VUe aim p. 284. 
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nease tell IKwakar not to go to Mysore at the present 
moment. I hope you are better.* 

Htttn sutctnfyf 

M. K. Gandhi 

Froan the original: N. S. Hardiluur Pnpen. Courtesy: Nehru Memorial 
Museum and Library 

289. LETTER TO A. EASWARAJP 

SSGAON, WaRDHA, 

OcUtbtr 14, 1939 

DEAR FRIEND, 

The best use I can think of is for basic education. 

tmm tintmljf, 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a photostat: G.N. 778 


290. LETTER TO T.iTACHAR 

Skoaon, Wakdha, 

October 14, 1939 

MY DEAR TATACHAR, 

C. R. says: “Why docs not Tatachar see me?” Do go and 
see him but don’t take his time. What he cannot do no one 
else can. I know I cannot, in tlie matter of Hurijans* at least. 
There arc certain things we must put up with. 1 shall take 
up the next step in Harijan when the spirit moves me. This is in 
answer to yours of 9th. 

Love, 

From a copy: Pyarelal Papers. Courtesy: Pyaidal 


* Vide also “Letter to N, S. Haidikar”, p. 2B4, and “Pragment of Letter 
to People of Mysore”, 24>1]<1939. 

2 Treasurer, Co ch i n Tcadtets* Aswdation, Chittur 
) HQue for Inquiry”, p. 157. 



SSOAON, 

Octobtr 14, 1939 


291. LETTER TO STED FAIZUL HA 


DEAR lYED SAHIB,- 

You have done well in writing to me. But I would suggest 
your writing to the Minister in charge of the Department. I 
can do nothing without referring* the matter to him. This I can 
do through the Parliamentary Board. This means waste of time. 
Will you take up my suggestion? 

Tours sintmfy, 

Syeo Faizul Hassan Sahib 
Prbsioent, Outrict Musum League 
Balaohat, C.P. 

From a copy: Pyarelal Papers. Courtesy: Pyarclal 


292. LETTER TO VALIABHBHAI PATEL 

Seoaon, Wardha, 
OcUsha 14, 1939 

BHAl VALtABHBHAl, 

Please read the accompanying letter* and after inquiring 
into the matter reply to the writer. I have sent him a very 
brief reply asking -him to write to the Minister. But that is not 
enough. We should look into such matters in great detail. 

Kishorelal told me yesterday that you said I had handed over ail 
of you to Jawaharlal and that, therefore, you would have to obey 
him now. I suppose you were joking. I have Dot handed over 
any of you. 1 had a long discussion yesterday and the day before 
wi^ the people living here. It will not do if all of you refrain 
from using your freeckmi and then hold me responsible for that. 

Did ^jendra Babu leave yesterday? 

BUssk^s fiom 
Bato 

[From Giyarati] 

Bufmu PsUru~2: Smdm FisUaMMasw, p. 236 

S VUo the fbOewiim itan. 

* From Syed Fahul Hassan 
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293. LETTER TO RSHMAJf JIVABHAl 

Sboaon« Wardha, 

October 14, 1939 

BHAl RBHICANJI, 

I have your letter. 1 am pained but not nirprUed by 
what you write. Nowadays there is so much mutual distrust 
that a Hindu is afiraid to employ a Muslim who is a stranger. 
That fear is bound to disappear. Please do not lose heart. 
Meet Mridulabehn. Show her this letter. 

Rtgards Jnm 

M. K. Gakdhi 

Driver Rehman Jivabhai 
Toy Market, Pankore Naka 
Ahmeoabad 

From a photoMat of the Gujarati: C.W. 9654^ Counay: Mulubhai 
Nautamlal 


294. LETTER TO KRJSmrACHAJ>fDRA 

October 14, 1939 

Cni. KRISHNACHANORA, 

1 have perhaps not understood your words. Your place is 
secure. What more? 

Bktmgi Jnm 
Baro 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G N. 4328 
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295. LETTER TO m>IRA MEHRU 


Sboa<»(, 
Odtktr 15, 1939 

MY DEAR INOU, 

1 had thought that you had f<Mgotten me altogether. Your 
letter has belied the fear, thank God. I hope ypu are keeping 
well. In a way, I envy you for the ejqperiences you are having 
tliere*. 

Love. 

Bapu 

From a phototut: C.W. 9802. Couitcty: Nehru Memorial Muaeum and 
Library 


296. LETTER TO INDIRA NEHRU 

[After Octobtr 15, 1939]^ 

CHI. INDU, 

You must have now lost the habit of writing Hindi. But 
I must write, mustn’t I, in the rashirabkaskal 

Have you gone there for studies or for falling ill? How 
did you contract pleurisy? I have suffered the pangs of pleu- 
risy. May God restore you soon to health. 

Btttsmgi /nm 
Bapu 

Fma a photoiUt of the Hindi: C.W. 9805. Courtesy: Nehru Memorial 
Museum and Library 


*In Europe 

>In her book, IViA Nt Rtgnt$, Krishna Hutheesing explains that the 
addressee went hikmg during the autumn of 19S9, got soaked and cau^t a 
chill whidi developed into pleurisy. In a letter dated November 6, 1939. 
Jawaharial Nehru had written to the addresMC that he had a joint cable “firoin 
Agatha and Bhandari that you are going to Europe”. She ««ent to Leyrin (in 
Switseriand) after hairing ^wnt some tune in Mi dd l esex Hospital. Fids 
also the preceding hem and "Letter to Jawaharial Nehru”, p. 294. 
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297. XOTES 

A PotBR 

A Britisher has nmtten to Deenabandhu Andiewt a fetter 
on the war eiqxninding his own views. He is an ardent paci- 
fist Deenabandhu has shared the fetter with me. In it occur 
the following paragraphs: 

For India too 1 think that this k a very critical time. The danger 
I tee k that Britain may proroke full Dominion Status or something of the 
land, and as a result India will rake an army and become one more mili* 
tary-minded nation. Her witness for the way of non-violence and soul- 
force uKNild then be largely discounted. 

How can Gaiulhiji as a believer in non-violence ask fur clarifica- 
tion of %rar aims with a view to getting India’s sufgiort for Britain in ilik 
way of war? The only thing that he can do and that we should all be 
doing k to build tq> an army of men and women who are commiiled to 
the way oflove and forgiveness and to receive but never to return violence. 
We have to work thk out to see how it will alter our daily life as wrcll as 
all our thinking and acting towards other communities and nations. We 
have to be disciplined in tius and also to learn to act together as one man. 
Along thk line I tee tremendous possibilities. 

Of course we should abo use all the influence we can to urge Britain 
to acknowledge and put into practice full democracy in India at it k a higli 
principle quite apart from whether India helps Britain in the war or not. 

The danger that the writer teniei it real. I dealt with it last 
week.' The writer cavili at my sympathy with the AlUes. 1 have 
diown it as an out-and-out believer in ntm-viofence, even because 
of my belief. Whilst all violence is bad and must be condemned 
in the abstract, it is permissibfe for, it is even the duty of, a 
believer in ahinisa to distinguish between the aggressor and the 
defender. Having done so, he will tufe with the defend^' in a 
nim-vudmt manner, i.e., give his life in saving him. His interven- 
tion is likely to bring a qseedier end to the duel and may even 
result in bringing about peace betsveen the combatants, ^splying 
the aigument to the pre s e n t %var, if the CiwgresB actively sides 
widi the Allies in a noo-viedent way, the Congress assistance will 
Bft dse Allied cause to a high mc^ plane and the Congress 

>FUr pp. 24S-S. 
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influence ivill be effectively used in the cause of peace. What is 
more it will be the q)ecijd bunness of the Ck>ngresi to see that, 
if the war is fought to a finish, no humiliation is heaped upon 
the vanquished. That is the role I have conceived for the Ckmgress. 
The declaration of independence has become a necessity. The 
question having been raised, the Congress cannot help IBMtain if 
Britain is secretly ^hting for hnperialiatn while it dedares to the 
world that die fight is for saving democracies. For Britain to be 
in the right a clear declaration of her war aim is a necessity, 
irrespective of the Congress policy. 

SsoAON, October 16, 1939 
Harijan, 21-10-1939 

298. THE FICTION OF MAJORITT 

It is painful to find the Britidi Press and Britishers advancing 
the minority claim to prevent the declaration suggested' by the 
Congress, if I may say so, in the common interest. If the force 
of the Congress suggestion has not been overwhelmingly felt, the 
declaration will not come. There need be no dgection among 
Congressmen if it does not. We shall get our independence when 
it is deserved. But it would be well for the Britisli Government 
and the Allied cause, if the minority argument were not flung in 
the face of a credulous world. It would be honest to say that 
the British desire to hold India yet awhile. Ttiere will be nothing 
wrong in sucli a desire. India is a conquest. Conquests are not 
surrendered except when the conquered successfully rebel, or under 
an awakened conscience die conqueror repents of the conquest, or 
when the conquered territory ceases to be a profitable ctmcera. 
1 had htqied and stiU hope that the British, having become war* 
weary and sickened over the mad daughter involved in the present 
war, vrould t^t to close it at the emrliest possible moment by 
lying above board in every retpect and therefisre in respect of 
India. Thii they can never be, so long as they hold India in 
bond^se. 

I know dint n»ny have been angry with ine lbr dsuiningan 
exchinve ri^t for die Congress to fot the pet^ of Intfia 
asitwhtfle. It is not an arrogant ^netensira It is e^dt in the 
first ardcle of the Gongicsk. It wints mid Woribi tor indepdklenoe 
for the whole of India. It speaks neither few majenity nor niipority. 

* VUi Appendket X sad Xf . 
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It tadct to represent all Indians without any distinction. There* 
fore Aose who oppose it diould not count, if the claim for 
independence is admitted. Those vdio suppmt the claim simply 
give added strength to the Congress claim. 

Britain has hitherto held India by producing before the vmrld 
Indians who want Britain to remain in India as ruler and arbiter 
between rival claimants. These will always exist. The question 
is whether it is right fear Britain to plead these rivalries in defonce 
of holding India under subjection or whether site sliould now 
recognize the mistake and leave India to decide upon tlic method 
of her own government. 

And who are the nunorities? They are religious, political and 
social: thus Mussalmans (religious), Depressed Classes (social), 
Liberals (political). Princes (social), Brahmins (social), non* 
Brahmins (social), Lingayats (social), Sikhs (social?), Christians — 
Protestants and Catliolics (religious), Jains (social?), Zamindars 
(political?). I have a letter from the Secretary of Uic All-India 
Shia Conference registering their claim for separate existence. 
Who are the majority in this medley? Unfortunately for unhappy 
India even Muslims are somewhat divided and so are the Christians. 
It is tlie policy of the Britisli Government to recognize every 
group that becomes sufficiently vocal and troublesome. I have 
drawn no fanciful picture of the minorities. It is true to life. 
The Congress itself has Ijeen obliged to deal with every one of 
the groups I have mentioned. My list is not exhaustive. It is 
illustrative. It can be increased ad HHlum. 

I know that tlie fashion is to talk of the Hindus forming the 
majority community. But Hinduism is an elastic, indcfmable 
term, and Hindus are not a homogeneous whole like Muslims and 
Christians. And when one analyses the majority in any provin* 
ciail legislature it mtUI be found to consist of a combination of the 
so-called minorities. In other words and in reality sc» far as India 
is concerned, there can only be political parties and no majority or 
minority communities. The cry of the tyranny of the majority is a 
Betitious cry. 

I observe thatjanab Jinnah Saheb has said, in reply* to Rs^ 
Babu*s letter^ oflSnring to refer the league's grievances against 
the Congress Governments to an arbitratimi tribunal, that he has 

aheadjr pisced the vrhole ease befbre the Vioefor and GoMmier43aasral 

and r equeste d hias to tahe up the antler tvidiaiii dday as he and she 

* Dated Ocsoher 6, 19S9 

SDated Octaher 5. I9S9 
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GovMBon of dw Froviaoci have b«B caqaaMy mthoriied under die 
CSonatituiiaD and «e cninieied with die i r e pem i h i K ty to protect die righti 
■nd die intemtt of the nunoritiee. 

The matter ic amr under Hk Eccdleney’f co o Mdc r atioii, and he ii the 
pn^ier autlierity to take ludi action and adopt tuch meanree aa would 
meet our requirenicnts and would rettoce complete tenee of aecurity and 
■a t h f actio n a m o n ^ the MuHalmau in dune Provhicei udwte the Co ngre u 
Minittriei aro in chaige of the adminktration. 

It is unfortunate that he has rejected Rajendra Baku’s reason- 
able proposal. Is it rejection of the proffered hand of irienddiip? 
Be that as it may, nobody can have anything to say against the 
Viceroy investigating and adjudicating upon the charges brought 
against Congress Ministries. Let us hope he will soon conduct the 
investigation. Whether the Mudims are regarded as minorities or 
otherwise, their as well as any other community’s rights and privi- 
leges, religious, social, cultural and political, must be regarded as a 
sacred trust to be jealously guarded. And the independence of 
India will make no difference to the protection of those rights. 
In fact they will be better protected in every way, if only because 
in the framing of the Charter of Independence by the nation’s 
representatives the Muslims and other minorities, real or so-called, 
will have an effective voice. 

Consider for one moment what can happen if the English were 
to withdraw all of a sudden and there was no foreign usurper to 
rule. It may be said that the Punjabis, be they Muslims, Sikhs or 
others, will overrun India. It is highly likely that the Gurkhas will 
throw in their lot with the Punjabis. Assume further that non- 
Punjabi Muslims will make common cause with the Punjabis. 
Where will the Congressmen composed chiefly of Hindus be? If 
they are still truly non-violent, they will be left unmolested by the 
warriors. Congressmen won’t want to divide power with the war- 
riors but will refuse to let them exploit their unarmed countrymen. 
Thus if anybody has cause to keep the Britidi rule for protection 
firom the stronger element, it is the Congressmen and those Hindus 
and others who are represented by the Congress. The question, 
therefore, resolves itself into not who is numerically superior but 
who is strongar. Surely there is only one answer, llioae who 
raise the cry of minority in danger have nothing to fear frmn die 
so-called majority vdiidi is me^y a paper majority and whidi 
in any event is inefieedve because it is weak in the military sense. 
Paradoxical as it may appear, it is literally true that the so-called 
nunorities’ fear has some bottom mily so long as die weak majority 
has the backing of the British bayonets to enable it to play at 
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democracy* But the British power wU]» so long as it so chooieSt 
successfully play one against the other calling the parties by what* 
ever names it pleases. And tliis process need not be dishonest. 
They may honestly believe that so long as there are rival 
put up, they must remain in India in response to a call from God 
to hold the balance evenly betiveen them. Only that way lies 
not Democracy but Fascism, Naaism, Bolshevism and Imperialism, 
all facets of the doctrine of *Might is Right.* I would fain hope 
that this war will change values. It can only do so, if India is 
recognized as independent and if that India represents unadulter* 
ated non-violence on the political field. 

Segaon, October 16, 1939 
Hanjan, 21-10-1939 

299. FAMINE WORK IN MORVl 

Referring to Rajkumari Amrit Kaur's visit to Morvi during 
the celebrations, the De wan writes as follows:* 

liis Highness the Mahsrsjs Sshcb has been giving for some yean 
Rs, 10,000 every year during the Gandhi Jayantt for the benefit of the 
Harijans and khadi. Sometimes die amount is sent to you as was done 
last year, and many times the amount U spent in Morvi for Harijans 
and for the encxMiragement of khadi. . . * 

This year we are hard hit by famine. We liave organiaed relief 
measures on an extensive scale. . . . Cheap grain and grass depots are opened 
throughout the Stale where food and fodder arc distributed on cash and 
credit. . . . AgricuiturisU are given food and fodder on credit. * . . 
and . . . arc helped to grow fodder crops by giving loans for seeds. 

Every available source of water is used for irrigation by setting up 
small pumping plants* 

You %irill be glad to learn that one of the aettvittes of (amine relief 
b to produce khadi. The Famine Department purchases raw cotton, 
and all operations from carding to weaving are paid (or at reasonable 
rates. The Sute takes all the khadi that is being produced. It is hoped 
that this wilt give the much required employment to a large section 
of the people — most of them Harijans — at their doors. 

This year His Highness has dcchled to distribute k h ad i worth Rs. 
1,000 to the needy, and owing to scarcity conditkms many will need free 
help of dothing. This wiH be fait unial donation on Gandhi JayantL . • . 

^ Only eaeecpis are r epro du ced here. 
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and Mq^iwan would not me the co mmo n tank far taking 
thdr water and the Slate had cloeed it till their diffcrenca were earn* 
poeed. During the period of the eriiting ettoe diey have made up their 
difTerenoei and now they %mt the common taidc. 

During the year the Stale haa provided two meaeuiee far the benefit 
of the lower ranke of State eervice whidt indude Harijam — one is to give 
them loans urithout inteiest, and the other is to give female servants the 
benefit of one month’s matenuty leave on full pay. 

Sedng that generally it falls to my lot to criticize the States, 
it is a pleasure to be able to record the good work done in Morvi 
in connection with famine. I congratulate the Maharaja Saheb 
on the eflbrt that is being put forth to alleviate distress. As to 
khadi I would like to suggest that if it is to become a permanent 
insurance against famine, tlie Maharaja Saheb and the people of 
Morvi have to use khadi for their personal and domestic use. 
Morvi grows good cotton enough for its requirements. Its people 
can produce all the khadi they need. Those who arc too poor to 
pay the higher price at which khadi must be sold if it is to give 
an adequate wage to the spinners, should become spinners them- 
selves. Shri Narandas Gandhi’s yearly experiments have shown 
progressively the immense posnbilities in this direction. But these 
latent virtues ofkhadi cannot be brought out so long as the Maha- 
raja Saheb and the people of Morvi remain distant patrons instead 
of becoming lovers and wearers themselves ofkhadi. It is suicidal 
economy to buy cheap mill-clotli even though the people can easily 
produce enough khadi in their own homes without much extra 
effort or outlay of capital. 

Seoaon, October 16, 1939 
Mmjtai, 21-10-1939 


300. BAPAJArAJO'I 

Thakkar Bapa, the father of Harijans and all those who are 
almost like them, and clasnfied as aemi-dvilized races, animists and 
what not, ctnnpletes his seventy years on 29th November next. 
The inmates of Harijan Nivas in Delhi have planned to celebrate 
the event in a manner that must delight Thakkar Bapa’s heart 
They want to collect the modest sum of Rs. 7,000 to be presented 
to Tltakkar Bapa on his birthday finr the Harijan cause. They 
want me to bless and advertise the effmt. I have written to diem 
accusing them of litde faith. Thaldcar Bapa is a rare worker. 
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He is unassuming. He wants no praise. His work u his 
sole satisfiwtion and recreation. Old age has not dackened his 
*caL He is himself an institution. I once suggested that he might 
take a little rest. Immediately came the answer, *How can I rest 
when there is so much to do? My wtMrk must be my rest.' He 
puts to shame every young man around him in the energy he 
expends upon his life mission. A purse of Rs. 7,000 is an insult 
to the cause and to him who carries on his broad shoulders its 
heavy burden. The workers must aim at collecting notliing less 
than Rs. 70,000 from all India. Even that amount is nothing for 
the cause and its father. Blit it is a respectable enough sum to be 
collected inside a month. How I wisli it was possible to collect 
copiers ifom Harijans and Bhils. Tliey know him. But the 
monied and middlc-calss men too know Bapa and love him. I 
have no doubt that they will sut^ribe liberally to the fund both 
for the cause and for the great sevak who represents it. Subscrip* 
tions may be sent to (1) Harijan Nivas, Kiiigsway, Delhi, (2) 
Harijan Ashram, Sabarmati, or (3) Segaon via War^ia. 

SxOAON, October 16, 1939 
harijan, 21-10-1939 

301. LETTER TO C. F. ANDREWS 

SaoAO.N, Waroha, 
October 16, 1959 

UY URAR CHARUE, 

I hope you got my wire. Deeper consideration made it 
clear to me tliat I must itot force the pace. I'hcrcforc I am not 
sending Mahadev. God will guide every one of us. You are 
right in not rushing to Calcutta. Your place is clearly there 
where you are. You will [avoid]' all anxiety. 

Love. 

Mohan 

(PS.) 

Amrit says, "there" means Calcutta. Hence the addition. 
From the origmal: C.W. 10203. CcMirtesy: VUvalAarad, Santinikrtan 


tTbe source is illegible. 



302. FRACMEjrr OF LETTER TO HORACE ALEXANDER 

Sboaon, Waxoha, 

Oetoi^ ISf 1939 

OCAR MR. ALSRAMUR, 

... I am cxammiMiooed by Bapu %i4io it overwhdoied with ivork to write 
and acknowledge youn of the Sid inttant duly received. ^Hc it grateful for 
the greeting! from your college itair and tend* you all hk love. . . . 

Tturs smmfyt 
Amrit Kaor 

From a phototut: G.N. 1431 


303. LETTER TO XARAJ^DAS GAJfDHI 

Seoaon, Wardha, 

October 16, 1939 

CHI. NARANDA8, 

I have sent your article^ to Harijanhandhu. I have written^ as 
much as I could in Heaijm. I have had no time for further 
embelliriiment. What is your suggestion regarding how the money 
collected should be used? I understand your difficulty. What 
cannot be cured must be endured. 

BUtsmgs Jhm 

Bapu 

From a microfilm of the Cidarati: M. M. U./II. Aho C.W. 8567. Court* 
ay: Narandai Gandhi 


*n>e addrcMee't arttek ''BtodoJetfooU in Rajkot” appeared in Horym^ 
■. 22.10-1939. 

> Fifr Vol. LXIX« pp. 420.1. 
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304. A SILE.\CE-DAr .VOTE 


[On or after Ocl«ber /(?, /W9]* 

1 thought that you were keeping a daily count. You siiould 
study my article carefully. It answers all difficulties. Even the 
majority can't function without the British bayonet. Tlte whole 
agitation is bluster to force as much as they can from the so-called 
majmity. 

Frooi die original: C.W. 9263. Courteiy: Jatramdas Doulatram 


305. NOTES 

Hindu-Muslim Ciasiiks 

If proof were wanted to show that the non-violence of the 
Congress was in effect violence in suspension or inactive violence, 
it is furnished by the effective though quite indisciplined violence 
exhibited in Hindu-Muslim claslies. Had the thousands of Hindus 
and Muslinu who took part in the Khilafat agitation been non- 
violent at heart, they could never have been violent towards one 
another as they are continually found to lie. Nor can it l)C said 
that those who take part in the clashes arc not Congressmen. If 
we rule out all those who resort to violence as non-^ngressmen, 
the Congress will cease to be a mass organization. For the 
combatants in thc.se clashes arc derived from the masses. More- 
over one finds today violence resorted to by rival Owigressmen at 
Congress meetings, llic gross indiscipline and fraud practised at 
Congress elections are all illustrations of Ckingress violence. It is 
difficult to say, therefore, who, if any, arc non-violent Congress- 
men. If they were in a majority in the Congress and if they 
|dayed an eflective part in Hindu-Muslim daffies, they could 
stop them ot at least give their lives in stopping them. If the 
bulk of Congressmen were truly non-violent, Muslims would be 
otdiged to confess that Congressmen could not be accused of anti- 
Muslim Iffia. It is not enough for Congressmen to say that they 
have not been found guilty of incorrect attitude. I may be proved 

* Fran the refe ren ce to "articie**, prceumahly, **Tfae Fictioa of Majority**, 

pp. 256-61. 
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to be legally correct but may fail miserably if my action was exa* 
mined in non-violent scales. But this non-violence has to be non- 
violence of the brave and the strong. It must come from inward 
conviction. I have, therefore, not hesitated to say that it is better 
to be violent if there is violence in our breasts than to put on the 
cloak of non-violence to cover impotence. Violence is any day 
preferable to impdtence. There is hope for a violent man to be- 
come non-violent. There is no such hope (or the impotent. 

Not Too Late 

Raditrapati Rajen Babu, Acharya Kirpalani, Shri Shankarrao 
Dev, Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ghosh and Shri Jairamdas had remain- 
ed behind for two or three days after tl>e meeting of the A. I. C. C.. 
All of these except Rajen Babu gently complained that I had 
wronged them by saying that the whole of the Working Committee 
was against me in the interpretation I had put upon their action 
in terms of non-violence. They said that they had hitherto given 
team work. They had always followed Rajen Babu and the Sardar 
at the meetings of the Working Committee. It must be said for 
them that they had whispered in my ears that they were with me 
in the interpretation I had put on non-violence. I had remon- 
strated that that was not enough. They had boldly to assert them- 
selves at this critical juncture. But their humility would not allow 
them to do so. 

But even their vote, if they had cast it in favour of my inter- 
pretation, would have been in their individual and not representa- 
tive capacity. As 1 have made clear in my note on Hindu-Muslim 
clashes, it is not possible to claim non-violence for the Congress 
masses. Tliose Congressmen who believe in non-violence as a 
creed, to be enforced as much in Hindu-Muslim quarrels as in 
defending India, have to begin with the alphabet of non-violence 
and find out how many Congressmen arc with them. It is highly 
probable that tliey will have to retire from the Congress and, like 
me, serve and convert the Congress from without. The new road 
is straight enough but difficult to negotiate. It is overlaid with the 
bones of lonely seekers. They died without finding the way, but 
they had the inward satisfaction of having lived and died for their 
faith. When I wrote* on the formation of peace brigade I had 
adumlarated a programme for them. The brigades died as soon 
asfhey were bmn but the programme abides. It is a (ut^ran^ 
of courting death in preventing Hindu-Muslim clashes and. die like. 
It is a programme of dying to prevent violence. Sudi deaths 

* FS* Vol. LXVII, pp. 125-7. 
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however, wilJ count as criminal sukdde if the suicitle has not a heart 
free from impurity and malice. 

Seoaon, October 17, 1939 
21-10.1939 

306. LETTER TO mtUKDAS GANDHI 

Seoaon, Wardha, 

Octabier 17^ 1939 

cut. NARANDAS, 

Please find with Uiis a letter hroin Chhagaulal. Please read it 
and send me youi suggestion. ClihaganUrs suggestion about the 
money collected appeals to me. But all the same, let me know 
your view. 

ftUmngt ftwm 

Bapu 

From a microftlm of the Gujarati: M. M. U./II. AUo CAV. 8568. Court- 
esy: Narandas Gandhi 


307. STATE.MEKT TO THE PRESS* 

The Viceregal delcaration* is profoundly disappointing. It 
would have been better if tlie British Government had declined 
to make any declaration whatsoever. The long statement made 
by the Viceroy simply siiows that the old policy of divide and 
rule is to continue. ^ far as I can sec the Congress will l>c no 
party to it, nor can the India of Congress conception lie a partner 
with Britain in her war with Herr Hitler. The Indian declara- 
tion’ shows clearly that there is to be no democracy for India if 
Britain can prevent it. AnoUier Round Table Conference is pro- 
mised at the end of the war. Like its predecessor it is bound to 
fail. The Congress asked fen* bread and it has got a stone. 
>Miat tlie future has in store for India I dare not foretell. I do 
not blame the Viceroy or the leaders of Britain for the unfortunate 
result. Tlie Congress will have to go into the wilderness 

t Has appeared laider “Notes”, tub-title, “Dnappointing”. The Mate- 
tnent was also pubUshed in Tlr Hindu, 18-10-1999. 

* VUf Appendia XII. 

> Vidt Appendirat VIII, X and XL 
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again before it becomes strong and pure enough to readi its ob> 
jectives. 1 have no doubt that Congressmen will await the Work* 
ing Committee’s decision*. 

Seoaon, October 18, 1939 
Hanjan, 21-10-1939 

308. LETTER TO LORD LINUTHGOW 

Seoaon, Wakoha, 
October I8f 1939 

DEAR lord UNUTHGOW, 

I must thank you for your kind letter enclosing an advance 
copy of your pronouncement*. I suppose it had to be. I have 
just issued a Press statement* of which a copy is enclosed here- 
with. 

Tours smcmfy, 
M. K. Gandhi 

From a microfilm: Lmrd Linlithgow Papers. Courtay: National Aichiva 
of India 


309. LETTER TO M. R. MASANI 

Seoaon, Wardha, 
October 18, 1939 

MY DEAR MASANI, 

I want the co-c^peration of everyone. But the question is 
whether our agreement is superficial or solid. The Viceregal 
declaration* will soon show where we are. 

Tours sioesnfy, 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a {dwtottat: G.N. 4131. Also C.W. 4889. Gourtesy: M. R. Maiant 


* FiA Appendix XIIl. 
*&* VUo Appendn XII. 

* VUs the preoediiig item. 



3 JO. LETTER TO G. V. CURJALE 


SsoAON, Wamiha, 
0el9k«r 18, 1939 

MY DEAR BHKSHU, 

1 had your wire and now have your letter. I hope things 
will shape themselves as you expect.' 

Tms, 

Bapu 

From a photostat ; G.N. 1388 


3IJ. LETTER TO HARISHCHANDRA 

Sroaon, Waroha» 
(kloktt J8, 1939 

BMAI HARISHCHANORA, 

I got your letter of good wishes. Thank you. 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a photoitai of the Gujarati: G.N. 5679 


312. I£TTER TO PRABUAVATI 


SXOAON, 
Octobtr 18, 1939 

CMl. PRABHA, 

I did write to you. How is it that you did not get the letter? 
Jayaprakash came and saw me afterwards. We have decided that 
you should come and stay with me. 1 am eagerly waiting for you. 
Saraswati has gone to Trivandrum, and Kanti also will go. Raj- 
kumari has come here. Vijaya and Sharda arc here. Sharda is 
pregnant; it is the seventh month. Radha also is here at present 
and so is Krishnadas Gandhi. Ba is all right. 


Fran a photostat of the Gtvanti: C.N. 3529 
> FUr aho p. 221. 


Btt i m g t Jim 
Bapu 



3J3. LETTER TO SURESDRA AND MANUSEHN 
MASHRUWALA 


Seoaon, Wakoha* 

October 18, 1939 

Cn. lURENORA AND MANUDl, 

I have your letter. I am in correspondence with Kunvarji. 
I have written* to him and advised him to stay there as long as he 
feeb some improvement. Otherwise he may come over here. 
There is no facility for staying in Nagpur. The doctor is competent. 
If he comes, I shall make some arrangement for him to stay either 
at Segaon or Wardha. Manudi must be fine. I hope she is taking 
care of her health. Does she read the books prescribed for her? 

Btitsmgs Jmn 
Bapo 

ShM SURENDIU MaSHRUWALA 
Bauuran, South Avenue, Santacruz 

From a pliotmUit of the Gujarati: C.W. 2672. Courtesy: Manubehn 
8* Mashruwala 

314. LETTER TO KANCHANBEHN M. SHAH 

Seoaon, Wardha, 
October 18, 1939 

cm. kanchan, 

I have your letter. What a girl you are ! In your letter you 
have mentioned Segaon as your address, and have not given your 
correct address there. I got it from Munnalal. 1 did not even 
know that you were unun^ But thank God you have reached 
there safely. Now stay there in peace. Write to me regularly. 

Bltrringt from 

Bapu 

Smti Kanghanbern 

C/o Shri Maoanlal Kaudas Shah 

Vauio, fta MADm 

^ From a photostat of die Gujarati: G.N. 8290. Abo O.W. 7060. Court- 
esy: Munnalal G. Shah 

* m p. 249. 
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315, LETTER TO MAJUKLAL J^. CHOKSI 

Seoaon, Waiu>ha« 

Ottohtr 16, 1939 

CHI. NAJUXLAL, 

I was glad to have your letter aller a long time. Moti* should 
get well. 

There is no question of violence or non*violence on the part of 
God. Prahlada’s non-violence, however, remained inviolate. If 
the whole world were non-violent there would be no Hiranya- 
kashipu^ or his like. But if there should be any, then there would 
be many more like him. God will always use tlicm. However, they 
do not cease to be violent. How do we know for whose de- 
struction Hitler was bom? But will Hitler's violence ever count 
as non-violence? 

Bkstbin Jnm 

Bapu 

From a photosuit of the Gujarati: S.N. 1215S 


316. LETTER TO 11. P. RUSTOGP 

Skoaon, Wardha, 
October 19, 1939 

DEAR SIR, 

Please give me the Dewan’s name, his salary, etc. What is 
your occupation ? Are the previous dictators in jail ? If they are, 
what is their sentence? How many are in prison? 

Towt 

Fram a copy; Pyarclal Papers. Courtesy: Pyardal 


>AddrcMee’s wife 

^fMdada’s fether wImb de6ed God 

SThe a d d w ee was Jofait Se cr e t ary , Pataadi State Fn^a Maadil. 
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317, LETTER TO KAHTI X. PAREKH 


Sboaon, Waroha, 
Octtbtr 19, 1939 

UHl. KANTl, 

You have taken a great many pledges before and broken many 
of them. May God grant you the strength to keep the latest one. 

Bbumgt fnm 
Bapu 

From • pholmUt of the Giyaimti: G.N. 6274 


318. LETTER TO JAISUKHLAL GANDHI 

Segaon, Wardha, 
October 19, 1939 

CHI. JAISUKHLAL, 

1 read your letter to Mahadev. Will the work you have 
done ever be undone? Tliere is no need for newspaper publicity. 
What do you intend to do now? 

Blessings fnm 

Bapu 

From a microfilm of the Gujarati: M. M. U./III 


319. LETTER TO KANU GANDHI 


Sboaon, 
October 19, 1939 

CHL kanaiyo. 

Your birthday note is lying in front of me. May you rise 
hi^er every day and grow stronger in body and mind. May your 
angularities get smoothed out in the course of time. 

BUsnngs Jim 
Bapo 

Fran a micrafilm of the Gtdanui: 
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320. LETTER TO TARA JASAMl 

$BGAON, WaROHA, 

October 19, t^39 

CHI. TARA, 

You have made no mistake. Being dublied a ‘mahatma*, 
I have two birthdays. Greater ones still may have three birth* 
days. You must Hnd out and let me know how 1 have two and 
otliers may have three or more birthdays. 

BUssings ff^m 
Bapu 

Smt. Tarabehn Jasani 
Anandkunj 
Rajkot, Kathiawar 

From a i^otaitat of the Giyarati: C.W. 9833. (^rtny; Tarabehn 
Pratap 


321. SPEECH AT COXFEREmE OF LOC.iL BODIEST 
REPRF^FJITATIVES, WARDHA* 

[October 19, 1939]^ 

1 am glad that you have asked me this question. 1 had iKttcr 
answer it by saying that the present system of primary education 
was devised without any thought of the economic advancement of 
the country. The State gets no return whatsoever for the money it 
is spending on primary education. That we get a few administra> 
tors like ShuklajP as products of the so*called higher education 
is no justification for the waste on primary education. It cmly 

* This is extracted from “C. P. Local Bodies Give the Ijead” by Mahadev 
Desai, Mdio explains: ‘*A conlercnoe of the represmtatives of the local bodhai 
in the Central Provinces and Berar . . . invited Gandhiji to addren them . . . 
Gaadhiji did so confining himself to a general question put to him by one of 
the members, via., *How was the Basic Education Scheme c alci ilat e d to 
co ntribute to the economic and political advancement of the country?”' 

s Pram Tit HmAi, 20-I0-1939 

* RandihanlEar Sholtla, P remier, Centnd Provinces, who wtdeomed the 


10.18 
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bring! into painful relief the pathetic supentition that vtc cannot 
carry on the afiain of India except through men with Eng^idi 
degrees or pooessing a knowledge of Rngliah. Directors of Public 
Instruction have admitted that the present system of primary 
education is a colossal waste, that a very small percentage of the 
pupils reach the higher classes, that there is nothing like perma- 
nency in the literacy imparted and that, even as it is, it touches 
but a small fraction of the vast rural areas. What a small frac- 
tion of the G. P. villages, for instance, have even these primary 
schools? And the few schools that there are in -the villages bring 
no kind of return to them. 

The question that you have asked me, therefore, really does 
not arise. But the new scheme is claimed to be based on sound 
economics, for all education will be through the medium of a craft. 
It is not education plus training in a craft, but it is all education 
by means of a craft. Therefore a boy who receives education, say, 
through weaving, will surely and must be better than a weaver 
as a mere craftsman. And nobody can say that a weaver is an 
economic waste. This weaver will know the various tools and the 
technique of all the processes and will produce better results than a 
weaver-crafrsman. The economic results of the system as it has 
been carried out during the past few months had better be studied 
in the facts and figures o^ected by Shrimati Ashadcvi>. They 
have gone far beyond our expectations. That is what I mean 
by self-supporting education. When I used tlie word ‘self-support- 
ing* I did not mean that all the capital expenditure would 1^ de- 
frayed from it, but that at least the salary of the teacher would be 
found out of the proceeds of the articles made by the pupils. The 
eccmomic a^ct of the basic system of education is thus self- 
evident. 

Then there is another aspect, viz., that of the national 
awakening. I wonder if you have read the Kumarappa Commit- 
tee’s report^ on rural industries. The traditional figure of the 
average income ptr tt^Ua is Rs. 70, but he has proved that the 
per etpHa income in the G. P. villages does not exceed Rs. 12 to 
Rs. 14 per year. Sjunning and other village industries for basic 
education have been so selected that they answer village wants. 
Therefore the boys vriio reorive their education throuj^ village 
crafts must spread their knowledge in dieir htrnies. Now you wiU 

‘'*AduMkvi AryaaayakuBi, Edilar, JMpt Tdtm, the dikf eegsa of the 
Hindtutaid Tefiooi Sani^ Her arti^ *H3anfierenoe of Basie Bdueatioa** 
appearad in 7-10-1939. 

3 For GandhQi’s summary oT the rqiart, mdt pp. 34-40. 
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« 

•ee .tiiAt the average income of the vtBager can be easily ckmhied 

^ village ciafb being revived. Most of the Inckeiii^ in die 
district boar^ vriU also cease if you will become servants of tbe 
petqple and interest yourselves actively in the new system. As 1 
was coming to the meeting I had a letter from a school where 
the children had earned out of a four hours' spinning for 30 days 
Rs. 75 odd. If 30 children earned Rs. 75 in a month« you can 
easily wmrk out how much would be the earning of crortt of 
primary school children in India. 

And imagine the result of the self<onridetice and resourceful- 
ness fostered among tliese children, as also of the consciousness that 
they are, adding to the income of the land and solving the prob- 
lem of unequal distribution. This would lead to an automatic 
political awakening. I would expect the children to know evTry- 
thing about the local affairs, about our corruption and how it 
can be ended. Tliis kind of political education 1 would wish every 
one of our children to have. That would surely add a cubit to 
their stature. 

I think I have more than proved tliat the system of basic educa- 
tion is sure to promote the economic and political advancement of 
the country. 

Having said this 1 would make an appeal to you. Now tliat 
you have come here 1 would ask you to study this system of 
education and to tell Shuklaji and Aryan ayakamji' whether you 
are going away with faith in it or not. 1 am sure tliat if you give 
it a fair trial, in three months* time you will be able to report 
that you have revivified the schools, and put new energy and new 
life into tlic children. A seed may take years before it grows into 
a tree, but the limited results of the educational seed you will sow 
will be seen in the course of a few months. I have placed the 
simplest tilings before the people of India, simplest things calculated 
to bring about revolutionary changes, e.g., khadi, prohibitum, 
revival of handicraRs, education through crafts. But unless you 
can get over the intoxication of the existing regime you will not 
see die simple things. 

Whatever you do, do not deceive yourselves and us. If you 
do not feel enthused over the system, you will please plainly say so. 

A word about capital eiqxmditure. The capit^ apradlture 
that you will incur will be no dead loss like the expenditure on 
buUdingL You %riU have to expend on tools and stodc which 
wiU be of productive use for years. The ^lihning-wheels and 

t B.’ W. AiyaiHqnlcam, Secretary of the Hindutiani Tattnl Saag^ 
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the looms and the carding>bows you will invrat in should he use- 
ful to numerous batdies of students. Indintrialization involves 
heavy capital expenditure and j^nty of wear amd tear and depre- 
ciation. The jnresent scheme involves nothing like it, as indeed 
nothing like it is required in a well-planned rural economy. 

One last thing. I want you not to be disturbed by die 
impending changes in our political system. The Ministries may go 
as they came. They came on the understanding diat they would 
have to go at the shortest possible notice. They knew that they 
would have to march from the secretariat to the {nison if the 
occasion came, and they would do so with a smile on their lips. 
But your work and your programme need not depend on the 
Ministries. If the work diat you have planned is based on solid 
foundations, it will endure, no matter how many Ministries conw 
and go. But it depends on the faith you have in your work. 
The Congress and its work will endure so long as it remains true 
to its creed of truth and non-violence. I have criticized the 
Congress severely and mercilessly exposed its failings, but I also 
know that it has still got a fair credit balance. 

Above all let me tell you that everything will depend on 
your faith and your determination. If you have the will, there 
is sure to be the way. Every difficulty will dissolve, if you make 
up your minds that this is a scheme that has to be put through. 
Only the faith has got to be a living faith. Thousands pro- 
fess to have faith in God, but if they fly in terror at the slight- 
est alarm, their faith is a dead faith, no living faith. A living 
faith endows one vrith the requisite knowledge and resources to 
put one’s plan through. I am glad that every one of you 
claims to have that faith. If that is really so, your province will 
have set a noble example to other provinces.* 

Httrijan, 28-10-1939 

322. LETTER TO RAVISHAJfKAR SHUKLA 

[On or after October /9,]* 1939 

BHAI SHUXLAJl, 

The report you have sent me of our talks is not worth revis- 
ing. You will realize it from the fisw lines that I have revised. 

* Mahadev Deni adds diat “die members had a discusdon after dds Ibr 
several hours'* and paaied resolutions. 

^ From dw re fer ence to “talk^ with the addressee, wfaidi, presumably, 
todi plaoe during die conference of feieal boifles; oUt the p rece di ng hem. 
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UCTTBR TO KAVttlUNXAK SRUMLA 

Thoe are very few ahort>hand writers in India who can accurately 
take down conversations. I have summariaed below my thoughts 
on the sulyect, urfaich may perhaps better clarify my attitude. You 
may publish it if you like. If you new! an English rendering get 
it done there. If you want the same thing in English frwn me 
I dial! send you one. In that case you will please return the 
Hindi. 

Here is an abstract of the discussion witli the Chief Minister 
regarding his scheme and mine: 

There is no need to co-ordinate the President’s scheme* with 
mine>. Both can run parallel but their aims are different. Under 
the President’s scheme the burden of expenditure on primary edu- 
cation is to fall on the individual village. And this through the 
dedication of the land. This is certainly conuncndablc if it can be 
done. People will develop an interest in the education of their 
children, ^t I doubt the possibility of earning Rs. 15 per month 
from a plot of land thus acquired. None the less, there can he no 
harm in making an experiment if some zamindar gifts a large plot 
in the village. The experiment, if it succeeds, will certainly be 
beneficial. We shall not come across many people who will utilize 
the land profftably. Those who graduate from the agricultural 
colleges arc not at all trained for work on the land. Hence the 
knowledge acquired in agricultural colleges proves generally sterile. 

The aim of my scheme is to change the very system of educa- 
tion. Tlie new system will fulfil the needs of the country as well 
as the individual and bring about self-reliance. Self-reliance is 
also a true test of the fulfilment of education. Hence it makes no 
difference to my scheme of education even if someone gives a dona- 
tion for running a primary school. And here, is tlic scheme in a 
nutshell : 

Primary education shall be given only through some craft or the 
other. Real education and an all-round development of the child is 
not possible witliout it. And such education must be self-supportp 
4ng. This does not mean that each class will be self-supporting. 
However, boys or girls who will go through the seven-year curri- 
culum in a craft-based school will be able to pay all these yean* 
expenses through their eammgs from Uie crafts. 

From a copy of the Hindi: Pyarelal Pspen. Courtesy: Pyardal 

* Hms Vidya Kbndir Sdieme sponiored by the addnmee. A ttU on 
the scheme was irnnril by the Central Provinoct Legislative Assembly on 
November 2, 1929. 

*71ie Baidc Educathm Schense 



323, LETTER TO V. A, SUJifDARAM 


Seoaon> Wakoha, 
Oelob«r 20, 1939 

MY DEAR 8VNDAKAM, 

The voice within told me ‘not yet’. So the contenq;dated 
tetter has not gone. 

Love. 

Bapu 

From a photuut: G.N. 3183 


324. LETTER TO KRlSHJ4ACJUmRA 

October 20, 1939 

CHI. KlUSHNACHANDRA, 

Go to Dr. A. Lak^mipati. Give him the service he needs. 
Let me know about his healtli. 

Bapu 

From a photostat oT the Hindi: G.N. 4329 


325. LETTER TO BRJJKRISHJ^A CHAJfDIWALA 

Secaon, Wardha, 
October 20, 1939 

GHl. BRIJKRBRNA, 

I see no comparison between gambling and wine. I have 
taken donations from many wine merchants. Also from prosti* 
lutes. Whose money should I reject and whose should I 
accept? Yes, I had refused Rs. 12,000 from Gobar Jan* be- 
cause of the condition that 1 should go and listen to her music. 
But AHbhai went and cdUected the money. Tell me n^at we 
can do now. Strange are the ways of dharma. 

^ Ktesmgt Jrom 

Bapo 

* A noted Muslim singer and Urdu poetoB 
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[PS| 

2f ^vantuaha hu arrived there*, teU him that his other 
been received. He mutt he viriting the dairy there. 
Mttadev had wntttn to him. 

From a pbotasut of the ‘Hindi: G.N. 2472 


326. IJfTERVIEH^ TO **THE TIMES OF 

^ SSOAOM, 

[OOober 20, 1939^ 

Requested to give a rq>ly to 7 Ac Tlmri a/ /luAa’s editorial appeal addiwed 
to him, Mr. Gandhi told me in a special interview that no amount of daiifica* 
don or explanadon of the Viceregal sUtement^ would make it acceptable so hmg 
as the precise demand of the Gongrem was not met. There was no evidence of 
a desire or readiness on the part of Great Britain to transfer posver to Indians. 

The Times ef appeal related to the scope, authority and function of the 
conference of India’s representatives, proposed to be called at the end of the war. 

The journal drew attendoii to the following words from the Viceroy’s 
statement: 

Htt Majesty’s Government recognize that when the time comes to 
resume consideration of the plan for the future Federal Govenunent of 
India, and rf the plan destined to give effect to the assurances given in 
Parliament by the late Secretary of Stated to which I have just referred, it 
%vill be necenary to reconsider in the light of the then circumstances to 
what extent the detaib of the plan embodied in the Act of 1935 
remained appropriate. 

The Times of India interpreted these srordi to mean that it would be open 
to the projected conference at the end of the war to consider Uomlnion 
Status. It requested Mr. Gandhi and the Congren toapprectale the value 
of sudi a conference and, if they had any doubt, to ask tot an authoriia^ 
live clarification of the scope of that conference. 

The words quoted by The Times of Mia^ thought Mr. Gandhi, were 
**too vague to admit of clarification; they left everydiing beaudfutly indefinite.” 
He added: 

What the CSongress wants is the clearest possible acceptance 
of the fact that India is to be treated as an independent nation. 

iln Deiy 

2This appeared under the title ”An Important Interview” as reproduced 
from The Turns rf luUm, 21-10-1939. 

’ From CmAi-^l9I5-l94B: A DetsdU Ch s omkijt 
^Of October 17; mds Appendix XII. 

SSkSamuaHoare 
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For India to become endiusiastic about participation in this war 
it i$ neccMary to tptak to her in the languafe of precision, 
admitting of no other meaning. 

Surely what the Congress Mrants is easy enough to give, if 
the will is there. I miss the will in the Viceregal dedaration. 

And whom is the conference to consist of.’ Are they to be 
those to be invited by the Viceroy or the Secretary of State? How 
can they be called re p r es cntstfive in the true sense of the term? 

In order to avoid any doubt, the Gongre^ had suggested 
a representative assembly of men and women elected on the widest 
possible franchise. Such an assembly the Congress described by 
the accepted phraseology, namely, a constituent assembly. How 
can this be olycctcd to by any party which desires freedom for 
India? Is it right to invite people to say whether they want 
freedom or not? Should a slave be consulted as to the desirability 
of his freedom ? He might be asked as to the manner thereof. 
This the constituent assembly can do. It is for that assembly to 
decide whether it is to be Dominion Status or what. It may 
be more or less. The people’s representatives should have the fullest 
freedom to decide upon the nature and content of the freedom. 

It is surprising how the minorities are being played against 
the Congress. Surely the Congress has no quarrel with any 
of them. The Congress will safeguard the rights of e>’ery mino- 
rity so long as they do not advance claims inconsistent with 
India’s independence. The Muslims, tlie Scheduled Classes and 
every other class will be fully represented in the constituent 
assembly and they will have to decide their own special rights. 
Even the Princes and tlie zamindars have nothing to fear if 
they become, and appear, as representatives of the ryots. In- 
dependent India will not tolerate any interests in conflict with 
-the true interests of the masses, whether the latter are known 
as Muslims, Scheduled Classes, Christians, Parsis, Jews, Sikhs, 
Brahmins and non-Brahmins, or any other. 

But I blame neither the Viceroy nor the ftitish War Cabi- 
net. Independence is not to depend upon the British or any- 
one else’s mercy. It will come when the people are ready for 
it. Evidently British statesmen think that the people of India 
are not ready. The Congress or any other organization that 
seeks to represent the millions has to consolidate its strength and 
resomces for the purpose. 

Mr. Gandhi said he had hoped that British statesmen, from the hitter 
experience of European turmoil, had turned over a new leaf; that hope was 
for the Ume being dashed to pieces. 
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Mr. Gudht, proceeding, remarked that TV Tumi ^ Mm ebouM diioct 
ite appeal to the E n g h i hin co and aik them m do the right thing by India 
in beeping %dth the pr o fc m ed war aiim of Britain, He aaid he was grk^ 
to find that the paper adiich had tilt the other day been urging the authort* 
Iki to make a generous gesture “had suddenly changed its fironr*. Judged 
by the paper^s own past demands, the Viceroy's lUtement was a poor response. 
Yet Tim Tams of Mim praised it. 

Mr. Gandhi concluded with the reply to the |xrrso«ial reference made 
to him in Tkt Timts of JmUa editorial. He denied that he had bem iii- 
consistent or that tie had deviated from hts fust statements* in which he had 
expressed his sympathy for England and France. He said he still held the view. 
But now that the issue has been raised, he expected England to face the 
issue and give a satisiactory answer. 

His advice to the Congress did not mean lliat IndiaN su|»|M>rt tf> the 
Allied cause should be at the expense of her o%vn freedom, lie would not be 
a party to India being tied to the chariot wheel of Britain. His prayer still 
was not only that Britain and France should win, but also tliat Germany shouhJ 
not be ruined. 

He had no desire to rear India's freedom on the ashes of any of the 
belligerent Powers, even as he did not want the freedom of the European Powers 
to be built upon the ruins of India's ireedom. 

Harijan, 2840.1939 

327. AM I A MESSENGER OF COD? 

A Muslim friend writes a long letter which pruned down 
reads as follows: 

'llie chief dilTiciilty that stands in your way of right thinking is that 
your heart has so hardened b>' looking at and iiiterpretinp things in the 
light of your self-assumed prindpies, that you cannot bring to bear an open 
mind on anything howsoever valuable it may be. 

If God has not appointed you as his mcMcnger, what you say or 
teach cannot be claimed to be a word of God. No one would contest 
the truthfulneai of truth and non-violence as teachings of the prophets, 
and prindpies of very high spiritual value; but their true understanding 
and application require a soul that is in direct comrouniofi with God. 
Any penoo who has only polished hb soul by suppreMing or acUng against 
the denres and cravings of the fleris and the self is not a prophet. 

The fact that you stand as a teacher of the world and datm to have 
dtagnoied the dkease from which the world is suflcruig, and proclaim 

< FiApp. 161-2 and 169-71. 
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^ tliM the milh of four dwiee md p t« cli ee awl tlw MMMriofeaee of 
your ooBvidiaB and a p pl i catio n an dn only cona tor the affined tawld, 
betnyi your titter diew ip u d and mb co n icqttioii of the truth. YOU adadt 
you nahe nihtaleei. Your non-violenee ii aetudly a ce o cea l ed v i oleaee aa 
it is net bated on actUi qdrituai life and ii not the earnett of true ina|]jni^ 
don fiom God. 

At a true bdiever and in punuanoe of that teaching of Itiam whidi 
eq|oins on every M laiim to convey the truth to every human being, I 
would request you to clear your mind of all oompleMt, to place youndf 
in the position of an ordinary human being who wants to learn and not 
to teach, and to become a real sedeer after trudi. 

If you wish to find out the trudi, I would request you to study the 
Koran and the life of the Prophet Mohammed (Peace of God be upon him) 
urritten by Shebli Nowani and M. Sulaiman Nadwi with an open mind. 

As for unity among the diiferent communities inhabiting India, it 
can never come in terms of a single nation. Broad-minded toleration of 
each other's religion and practices and an agreement based on the recog- 
nition of the Muslims as a tuition with their own complete code of life and 
culture to guide them and an equality of status in political life, shall 
bring harmony and peace to India. 

I have omitted no argument used by the writer. 

I have not hardened my heart. I have never claimed to 
be a messenger of God except in the sense in which all human 
beings are. I am a mortal as liable to err as any other. Nor 
have I claimed to be a teacher. But I cannot prevent admirers 
from calling me a teacher or a mahatma, as I cannot prevent 
traducers from calling me all sorts of names and ascribing to me 
vices to which I am a stran^r. I lay both praise and blame at 
the feet of the Almighty and go my way. 

For the information of my correspondent, who is a school- 
master in a high school, I may say that I have reverently studied 
the works he mentitms and also many other works on Islam. 1 
have more than once read the Koran. My religion enables me, 
obliges me, to imbibe all that is good in ^ the great religions 
of die earA. This does not mean that 1 must accept the inter- 
pretation that my correspondent may put uptm the .message of 
the Projdiet of Islam or any other Prt^het. 1 must use the 
limited intelligence that God has given me to interfuet the. teadi- 
ings bequeadied to mauikind by die Pkpidiets of the world- I am 
^ad to find diat my cocre q xmdent a g r ees that tn^ and non- 
violence are taught by die holy Koran. Surely it is fi>r Imn, as 
for every one of us, to apply these principles to daily life accord- 
ing to the light given to us by God. 
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last paragra]A in the letter lays down a dangerous 
doctfiiie. Why is India not one nation? Was it not one duiv 
“g* ■•y» Moghul period? Is India composed of two na- 
tions? If it is, why only two? Are not Christians a third, Par- 
sis a fourth, and so on ? Are tl»e Muslims of China a nation 
separate firom die other Qiinese? Are the Muslims of England 
a diflferent nation from the other English? How are the Mus- 
lims of the Punjab different from the Hindus and the Sikhs? 
Are they not all Punjabis, drinking the same water, breathing 
the same air and deriving sustenance from the same soil? What 
is there to prevent them from following tlieir reqjcctive religious 
practices? Are Muslims all tlic world ovtr a separate nation? 
Or are the Muslims of India only to Im; a separate nation dis- 
tinct from the others? Is India to l)C vivisected into two parts, 
one Muslim and the other non-Muslim? And what is to hap- 
pen to the handful of Muslims living in die numerous villages 
where the population is predominantly Hindu, and conversely to 
the Hindus where, as in the Frontier Province or Sind, they 
are a handful? Tlie way suggested by the correspondent is the 
way of strife. Live and let live or mutual forbearance and tole- 
ration is the law of life. That is the lesson I have learnt from 
the Koran, the Bible, the Zend-Avesta and the Gita. 

Segaon, October 21, 1939 
Hanjan, 28-10-1939 


328. TELEGRAM TO PATTOM THANU PILLAP 

October 2J, 1939 

SHOULD 'NOT PUBUSll WITHOUT REPEaENCE DEWAN. 
YOU ASK HIM OTHERWISE 1 CAN WRITE. 

From a copy: PyarchU Papers. CSourtcsy: Pyaretal 


*This WM in refrfy to the addiwee’s tei^ratn dated Octobw 21, In 
'*hidi he tnformed Gandhiji of the Woridtq; Comonttee's decidon to paMMi 
cotTctpoiKiencc rcgwling Gandhiji*! talks with the Dewan and foufbt 
pe nnirton fiir its publication. 



m LEXTER TO X S. HARDIKAR 

Sboa<hi, 

October 2U 1939 

DEAR DR. HAROtKAR, 

Several Myiore friends have been here. I have told diem 
diat 1 shall do nothing without the consent of those of you who 
have hitherto guided the Mysore workers. 

Itamdurg is bad business, I can only advise mute suflering.* 
If there is no retaliation even by way of reply in the Press the 
fictitious agitation will die out. It follows that violence must 
always be from the traducen. You must train your followers in 
the art of non*vioIence. This presupposes a living faith on your 
part in the efficacy of non'Violencc under all conditions.* 

Toun smmlj, 

M. K. Gandhi 

From the original: N. S. Hardikar Papers. Courtesy: Nehra Memorial 
Museum and Library 


* In his letter dated October 18, the addressee had, wter alia, said: “The 

minds of (he people are poisoned against those who gave evidence against Justice 
Davar. Shri Shankarrao Deo, Gangadharrao Deshpande, R. R. Diwakar, H. 
S. Katualgi and raysdf are the targets. ... If this it left unebedeed, I am 
afraid, it is bound to lead to violence. , 

* In hit reply dated October 26, the addressee said: . . We wOl mutely 

sufler everything as advised by you . . . Now as regards the present movement, 
it was started by the Mysore workers on their mm initiative . . . We have, 
however, been giving tome publicity to tire actual hiqipenii^ in the State and 
. . . necessary suggestions . . . Beyond that we have been doing nothmg . . . 
We were ghd to learn from Shri Bhimappa Naik that you were willing to 
intervene provided the Stete agreed to it. We feel sure that the Mysore 
State Working Committee or responsible Mysore worken will certainly jump 
ak theidea ofyour intervention. . . .” VUr also pp.2S2-3 and “Fragment of 
Letter to of Mysore”, 24>11*1939. 
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330, LETTER TO BRJJXRJSHMA CHAJiDIWALA 

Sboaon, Waiu>ra» 

Oeutitr 2/, im 

cm. BKIJUUSHNA, 

you can about the Haiijans after difcuaung tlie 
matter with Bapa, Hariji* and others. 

Kissm$$ fim 
Bapu 

From a phototut of the Hindi: G.N. 2471 


331. VIRTUES OF SII^^X:E 

Thus writes Dr. Rajan^ to Mahadev Desai: 

The other day when I was at Segaon to see Matutmigt* I fotind him 
olMcrving tilenoe. You know he %wote on a slip of paper to the 
following effect, referring to his silence: *This has become a health-neces- 
sity with me.’* These few words have made me ponder over the idea of 
silence in relation to physical health. As a piece of scientific infonnation 
it will be good to have a record of his personal experience. 

I should like to know as a remit of his observing silence, 

1. whether there is any visible drop in die blood-pressure variation; 

2. whether after a period of silence he feeb physically better 
and b able to put forth greater energy and application to hb work; amt 

3. whether he feeb mental recuperation also pari passu with that 
of hb body while he b observing silence. 

To observe silence b indeed a difficult self-imposed restriction. But 
it b worth while in the intcresu of physical and mental well-being to 
make thb possible . • You know that 1 never write or indulge in 
such speculative writing to a busy person like Gandhtji. You will there- 
fore appreciate as to why I am writing to you. If you think the infor- 
mation which I seek b worth while, I sImII be glad if you can pubibh 
it in Harijan^r 

* Viyogi Hari of Harijan Nivas, New Delhi 

* Dr. T. S. S. Rajan, Minbter of Public Health, Madras 
^ As in the source 
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Be&tre 1 answer the quesdont let me say that fiv me sflcnce 
is no strain and no effort. Indeed I am so tired of aligning and 
talking that 1 qpeak only when I feel 1 must. Generally, there- 
fme, 1 am nowadays silent except to visitors who come by ap- 
pointment and on tome business connected with activities widi 
which I am identified. In the Segaon Ashram I am silent to 
everybody except in cases of sickness and die like. I observe too 
that I get easily irritated if members of the Ashram act in a manner 
contrary to expectation. I &id that silence avoids irritation. 

Now for the questions. 

1. There is a perceptible drop in blood-pressure when I 
observe silence. Medical friends have therefore advised me to 
take as much silence as I can. 

2. There is no doubt whatsoever that after every silence 1 
feel recuperated and have greater energy for work, llie output 
of work during silence is much greater than when I am not silent. 

3. The mind enjoys a peace during silence which it does 
not without it. That is to say, the decision to be ulent itself 
produces a soothing effect on me. It lifts a burden off my 
mind. My experience tells me that silence soothes the nerves 
in a manner no drugs can. With me it also induces sleep. 

Caution: I have noticed in the jails that prisoners get 
moody when, deprived of company, they have to observe enforced 
silence. To produce the effect I have described, silence has 
to be liked. No one, therefore, need be silent out of love of 
imitation or merely for the knowledge that it produces on me 
the effect described by me. The best thing would be to take si- 
lence on medical advice. Needless to say that here 1 do not 
refer to the spiritual need and effects of silence. 

Sboaon, October 22, 1939 
Harijm, 28-10-1939 



332. 0}( BRAHMACHARYA 

One may say 1 have Itmg ago stopped writing for 
batMu. The will is not absent; but lack of time has stood in 
tiie^way. I have been waiting fiw a long time to write on this 
subject. Today I shall dwell on it briefly. 

A friend has pointed out to me that in an earlier article 1 
had promised to state my views on brdmatharya. I do not re- 
collect the exact words. But I had certainly said that I would 
try to write something. 

My definition of brahmachaiya still stands. According to it, 
a man who is affected by passion even mentally has fallen from 
brahmachaya. One vdio is not free from passion [even] in thought 
can never be considered a perfect brahnmhari. I do not consider 
myself an ideal brahmachari since I have not reached that ideal. 
Though I am far away from this ideal I think 1 have progressed 
from what I was when I started. Freedom from passion in thought 
cannot be achieved until one gets a vision of the Supreme.' 
When one achieves complete control over one's thoughts, ’man* 
and ‘woman’ include each other. I believe in the possibility of 
such a brahmachari although I have not come across one. I still 
continue my strenuous efforts to become such a brahmachari. So 
long as such brahmachaya is not attained, man cannot rralixr the 
full potentialities of ahimsa. 

I have not recognized tlie permanent need for the conventional 
restrictions on a brahmachari. One who needs outer restrictions 
is not a perfect brahmachari. On the contrary, one who is on the 
look-out for opportunities to waive the restrictions is nut a 
brahmachari but a fraud. 

How to achieve such fearless brahmachaya? I do not have 
the right key to it for I have not attained perfection in it. But 
I may state what I have found essential for myself. 

One ritould keep the mind engaged in pure thoughts. 
Ckmstant repetition of Ramanama should go on all the twenty-four 
hours at naturadiy as breathing, even during slet^. One should 
engage oneself in reading good books and thinking about one’s 
own wmrk, vdiidi again tiiould be infused with public spirit. 
Ihose who are married riiould not seek privacy. They diould 

' mrntmai GUa, n. bQ 
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not ileq> in one room or in one bed. If tbeir jMunon is arouaed 
on teeing each other, they should live separately. If they eiqperi* 
ence painonate feelings while talking to each other, they diould 
stop talking. One who is aroused at the sight of any woman 
should abandon the thought of braJmaehaiya and have restrained 
marital relations with his wife. If he is not married, he should 
think of marrying. None should insitt on exceeding one’s own 
capacity. I can think of many instances when men have fallen 
in attempting to 'exceed their capacity. 

Anyone who gleefully listens to obscene talk, indulges in 
staring at women, reads dirty books and gloats over filthy sto> 
lies violates braluimharya. Many students anef teachers fail in 
practising brahmaehaiya because they aure not aware of the disci- 
pline in hearing, seeing, reading, speaking and to on. And they 
ask me how they should practise brahmaekarya. They do not even 
try to observe it. Let us bear in mind that a man who on any 
pretext touches a woman with passion violates brabmadurya. 
Those who strictly observe the above discipline can observe 
brdmachatya without difficulty. 

An idle man can never practise brdmockarya. One who 
conserves his vital fluid acquires unfailing power. He must pot 
his body and mind ceaselessly to work. Hence every seeker 
should select such service as would leave him no time for in- 
dulging the senses. 

The seeker has to have complete control over his diet. 
Whatever he eats he should eat as medicine, for the preserva- 
tion of the body, never to pamper the palate. He should, there- 
fore, never take intoxicants, spices, etc. A person practising 
brahmaekarya should be not merely temperate but abstemious 
in eating. Everyone should prescril^ his own restrictions. 

Fasting, etc., do have a place in the observance of brduna- 
charya. But those who attach undue importance to fasting, etc., 
and think that they have done their duty if they have fasted 
are gravely mistaken. When a man starves his smses, the objects 
of those senses disappear fiom him, but not the yearning fisr 
tliem.* Fasting is beneficial for phyiical health. An abstemious 
person may also make mistakes and hence occanonal fasts will 
certainly benefit him. 

Why should I lose my vitafity fin* the sake of a momentary 
pleasure? Why should I deceive God by misusing His gift, 
i.e^ by wastmg my vitality wdiich has the power of generating 


^.Bkagmad Gita, n. 59 
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pOQfcny? Since 1 can gain power by conaerving my vitality, why 
shoiUd I lose that power by wasting it? If a seeker always 
meditates on these lines and prays for God’s grace, it is pomibie 
for him to retain liis vitality and be a brakmaehari during this 
very life. 1 live in this hope. 

[From Gujarati] 

Horijanbtmdlm^ 22-1 0-1 939 


333. NOTE TO POUCE SUPERINTENDENT 
.4AZ) DEPUTT COMMISSIONERS 

Octtbtr 22, 1939 

I have been thinking hard over the proposal. 1 feel that it 
is wholly unnecessary to provide any protection so far as I am 
concerned. My co-operation in such protection will conflict witli 
my own response to any attack on my own life. If therefore tlie 
authorities must take any precautions, tlicy sliould be taken outside 
the Ashram limits. If the authorities will consult my wishes, they 
should drop all measures for protecting me. 'Fltey can use this 
writing for absolving them from all responsibility about me. 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai's Diary. Courtesy ; Narayan Deui 


334. LETTER TO MVNN.iI.AL G. Sll.ill 


SeoAON, 

October 22, 1939 


CHI. UUNNALAL, 

What a cmifusion reigns in your mind! Read your note 
again. In one place you say that you would go to Ramana 
Maliarshi since I advise you to do so but later on say that you 
do not know where to go. I suggest only one thing. You 
should go straight from here to Ramana Maharshi’s Ashram, 
stay there for seven days and if you feel no benefit by the end 
of that period either go to Pondicherry or return here straight. 


iTfae addressea had met Gaodbiji and proposed to arrange ibr his pro- 
teedon M they had received dw news that tome people were pla nni ng to as- 
sault him. 

70-19 
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THS OOLtlOTBD WOKXf OP IIABAniA OAMDHI 


Did yon understand udiat I txdd you yeilerday dboiit 
Shankaran? If you did not, reflect over it deeply till you 
understand it. It was no ordinary mwtalce. 

Bktti»§t fmm 

Bapu 

From • photmtat of the Gqiarad: G. N. 8557. Ako C.W. 7059. Courtoy: 
Munnalai G. Shah 

335. CABLE TO WOULD PRESS' 

0(t»ber 23, 1939 

IN ANSWER TO (yOUR) INt^inRY (l MAY SAY) THE 

CONGRESS HAS DEMANDED NO CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGE 
DURINO WAR. ITS DUfAND U FOR DECLARATION 

THAT Britain’s war aims necessarily include India’s 

INDEPENDENCE ACCORDINO TO THE CHARTER FRAMED 

BY HER ELECTED REPRESENTATIVES AFTER WAR. THIS 
DECLARATION SHOULD BE ACTED UP TO DURINO WAR 

TO THE UTMOST EXTENT POSSIBLE. THE MINORITIES 
QUESTION IS A BOGEY. NOT THAT IT DOES NOT 
EXIST BUT ITS PROPER SOLUTION CAN ONLY COME 
OUT OF THE PROPOSED OONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY. THE 

BURDEN OF SOLVING THE TANGLE RESTS NOT ON 

BRITAIN BUT ON THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY. ACCORDINO 
TO INDIAN OPINION HINOU-MUSLIM QUESTION IS THE 
DIRECT PRODUCT OF BRITISK RULE. THE LEAST THE 

CONGRESS COULD DO WAS TO WITHDRAW THE CONGRESS 

MINISTERS FROM PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRATIONS. FURTHER 
ACTION WILL WHOLLY DEPEND UPON BRITAIN’S HAND- 
LING OF THE CRISIS. THE CONGRESS HAS LEFT THE 

DOOR OPEN TO MtTTAIN TO MEND THE MISTAKE. 

Harijm, 2B-10-1939 


*Thti appeared undor the title "Door Still Open" as Gandhiji’s **reply 
to a Pic« c o rre sp ondent re p resentfaiE various European ps^ien". Aeoording 
to Th$ Kudu, 26-10-1939, among the newnpapsn and agencks dmt ««««*>■ die 
request were Tki JVWe T(trk Thmt Tkt Dt^ HtnU; Fans Air; Apsk D* 
Mia, Rome; JfaHoaal TUsait, Gopenhagen; Fastm and Tds§H(ff, Amster- 
dam^ the Tmi News Agency, Moscow; Madrid; tihe Zhg** ^iadw, 

Stodchofan; Swiss News Agmey, GOneva; the La Raeiaa, Bueisos Aires; 2hr- 
mkri SUaitm, Tokyo; Unsi Suomi, Hdsins^Ms and MaSaa Mgr, Antwerp. 



3S€. A LETTER* 


Sboaon» 
Ott»^ 23, 1959 

I am quite clear in my mind that what hai hajqjened* is 
the best for the cause. It is a bitter pill I know. But it was 
needed. It will drive away all the parasites from the body. 
We would have been obliged to do wrong things «vhich we 
shsdl be able to avoid. We shall come to powrer with added 
strength. 1 shall still be trying for peace, if 1 keep my strengUi. 

From a photostat: G.N. 2077 

337. CAUSES 

The best way of losing a cause is to abuse your opponent 
and to trade upon his weakness. Whatever may be true of 
other modes of warfare, in satyagraha it has been held tliat the 
causes for failure are to be sought within. The refusal by the 
British Government to fulfil the Congress hope, that they would 
make the expected declaration, is solely due to the weaknesses 
in the Congress organization and Congressmen. 

The greatest weakness lies in our want of full appreciation 
of non-violence and its many implications. All our otlier weak- 
nesses are to be derived from that one grave defect. Whilst we 
have fairly observed physical non-violence, our breasts have har- 
boured violence. Hence our non-violence in respect of tlic Gov- 
ernment is a result of our incapacity for eficctive violence. But 
therefore we have been betrayed into violence in our dealings 
with one another. We have quarrelled wdth one another in 
committees; sometimes we have even come to blows. We have 
refused to carry out instructions of the Working Committee. We 
have formed rival groups wanting to seize power. Hindus and 
Muslims have come to blows on the slightest pretext. Congress- 
men must be held partly responsible for the failure to compose 
communal cUfferences. It is all very well to blame the British 
Government for our disunity. But that way we prolong the agony. 

iimg finind the lenen to C. Rajagopsischsii. 'Fbe rtsiS'linf 

hM been written by Amrit Kaur. 

^Tbe refaenee h to the Coag r ci* Working Comnitlee nurfutioo of 
October HitUi Affeadix XUI. 
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THE COIXBCTED WORKS OF MAHAmA GANDHI 


We knew that the policy of divide and rule was there in 1920, 
and yet we made Hindu-Mudim unity part of our constructive 
programme. We did so because we had expected that, in ^ite of 
the Government being in our way, we would achieve unity. What 
is more we seemed for the time being to have attained it. 

These examples of our weaknesses are terrible. They have 
prevented the Congress from rising to its full height, and r^uced 
our professions of non-violence to a mockery. If my ansdysu of 
the causes of our failure is correct, there is the solid conscdation 
that the remedy is dependent not upon any extraneous circum- 
stance but upon ourselves. We must put our- own organization 
in order and make it pure enough and strong enough to com- 
mand respect, not by inspiring fear among those who impede 
our march towards the goal but by the indubitable evidence of 
our non-violent speech and action. 

The Working Committee’s resolution, if it is evidence of 
Congress earnestness in vindicating India’s freedom, is also a 
test of Congressmen's discipline and non-violence. Tliough no- 
thing is said in the resolution, the control and management of 
civil disobedience has been left in my hands at the will of the 
Committee. Needless to say I have no sanction, never had any, 
save the willing and knowing obedience of the vast mass of Con- 
gressmen, registered and unregistered, to the instructions issued 
to them tlirough the Committee, or through Tmtng India and 
Haoajivan, whilst they were published, and now through Han- 
jan. When, therefore, I find that my instructions have no run- 
ning power. Congressmen will find me retiring from the field 
without ado. But if I am to retain the general control of the 
struggle, I shall want the strictest adherence to discipline. So far 
as I can see there is no possibility of civil resistance on a large 
scale unless Congressmen show perfect discipline and greater ap- 
preciation than hitherto of non-violence and truth. There need 
be none unless we are goaded into it by the authorities. 

We are engaged in a life and death struggle. Violence sur- 
rounds us. It is a time of great trial for the country. No ca- 
mouflage will answer our purpose. If Congressmen find that 
they have no non-violence in them, if they cannot cast out bit- 
terness against the Englidi officials or the countrymen who may 
oppose the Ccmgress, they must say so openly, discard nOn-vio- 
lenoe and diq>lace the present Working Gonunittee. Such dis- 
missal will be no calamity. But it w^ be a calanfity of die fint 
magnitude to keep the Committee without full faidi in them 
and in their instructions. So far as I can see, there is no 
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indqiendence for India except through the strictest adherence to 
truth and non-violence. My generalship is of no use whatsoever if 
I have an army which doubts the efficacy of the weapons with 
which I arm them. I am m determined a foe of the exploita- 
tion of my country as anyone can be. I am as impatient as the 
hottest Congressman for tlic complete deliv-erance of the country 
from the forcigpi yoke. But I have no hate for a single Englisli- 
man and for that matter for anybody on eartli. If I may not 
help the Allies, I do not wish disaster to them. Though tlie 
British Government have grievously disappointed the Congress 
hope, my hope, I do not seek any gain from their embarrassment. 

My attempt and my prayer arc, and will l>e, for an honour- 
able peace between the belligerent nations in the least possible 
time. I had nursed the hope that there would be an honour- 
able peace and partnership between Britain and India, and that 
I might be able to play a humble part in finding a way out of 
tlie awful carnage that is disgracing humanity and making life 
itself a burden. But God had willed it otherwise. 

Seoaon, October 24, 1939 

Harijan, 28-10-1939 


338. LETTER TO LORD LINLITHGOW 

Seoaon, VVaroiia, 
October 24, 1939 


DEAR LORO UNLtTHOOW, 

Mr. Thompson* has been here. He told me that ytui had 
thought I was guilty of discourte.sy in making the statement* I 
did on your declaration*. I have not understood Mr. Ihompson 
but I told him, I would write to you and make amends if 1 was 
guilty. Will you please enlighten me in the matter? I have no 
doubt that the friendship that has sprung between us will bear 
the strain of differences of opinion that may arise among us. 

/ om, 

Turn titMttfy, 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a microSIm: Loid LinUUigow Papen. Courtay: National Archiva 
of India 

* Edward TbonqMon, British poet and writer; mde aW‘My Life" , pp. 312-5, 
3 Vide pp. 267-8. 

> rdt i^nieadia XII. 



339. LETTER TO AMTUSSALAAM 


October 24t 1939 

OAUOHTER, 

What am I io do? I did my best. Certainly Ba is ex- 
tremely displeased with you. I don’t know about others. Your 
duty is to leave this house. You may return when the cloud 
blows over. I had no inkling of Ba’s displeasure. I was sur- 
prised when I noticed it today. How can I send for Hanif * here 
under these circumstances? 

BUmngsJrm 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 432 


340. LETTER TO JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

Segaon, Wardha, 
October 25, 1939 

MY DEAR JAWAHARLAL, 

I have gone through the American thing. It is most ex- 
pensive. In other respects, too, it does not attract me. 

I hope you have good news about Indu.^ 

Love, 

Bapu 

Gandhi-Nehru Papers, 1939. Courtesy; Nehru Memorial Museum and 
Library 


khadi worker of Puiyab 
a Fidr footnote 2. p. 256. 
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341. LETTER TO BALVAMTSimA 

Sboaon, Wardha, 
Oeloitr 25, 1939 

cm. BALVANTStNRA, 

Yes, do go to Hardwar; also take a look at Dayal Bagfa. We 
shall talk about your test when we meet. 

Bhtsmgt Jnm 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 1926 


342. DISCUSSI0J4 WITH EXECUTIVE MEMBERS 
OF GANDHI SEVA SANGH-D 


Wardha, 
October 25, 1939 

The problem haunts me. It gives me no rest. I have 
described^ in Harijan the position of the junior members of the 
Working Committee. Theirs was a difficult position. They 
were tom between loyalty to a principle and loyalty to their 
colleagues. But their eagerness to make their position clear to 
me was most welcome. It shows that we are all votaries of 
truth and even our mental struggles and conflicts arise out of our 
anxiety to be faithful to it. We had a very fine discussion in 
the Working Ciommittee yesterday, and we discussed threadbare 
the position of the members as individuals and as representatives 
of the CSongress and the people. The question with you is differ- 
ent. For you are here in your individual capadty and you 
have to decide your conduct no matter what Congress or Con- 
gressmen may diink. The question is thus mudi simpler for 
you. Will you adopt sm attitude of brotherliness to one who has 

iThis is fitim **Tlie Hour of Trial** by Mabadev Deiai, who 

caqriains: “On the 25th mocning Gandhiji woke up at one o*doek and 
tKinltifig limit wiuit he fhould iey to the Executive Meinbcri of Gendht 
Seva Sangb* whom he vna to meet in die afternoon,” 

* FSdr |i|i. m-7. 
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diHie your dear ones a grievous injury? Supporing Rajendra 
Ba^ was attacked, would you retaliate or rather stand between 
Rajendra Babu and the assailant and bear diecrfully the blows 
meant for him? You will do the latter if you have shed all 
lear of death and injury to limbs, and all considerations for the 
domestic ties that bind you. But unless you have nothing but 
brotheriiness for those that despitefully use you, your resolution 
that you would stand by the principle of non-violence through 
thick and thin will have no meaning. It would be far better to 
wind up the Sangh than to have an empty resolution. 

Non-violence is not a cloistered virtue, confined only to the 
rishi and the cave-dweller. It is capable of being practised by 
the millions, not with full knowledge of its implications, but be- 
cause it is the law of our species. It distinguishes man from the 
brute. But man has not shed the brute in him. He has to 
strive to do so. This striving applies to the practice of non-violence, 
not to the belief in it. I cannot strive to believe in a prin- 
dple; I either believe in it or I do not. And if I believe in 
it, I must bravely strive to practise it. Ahimsa is an attribute of 
the brave. Ck)wardice and ahimsa do not go together any more 
than water and fire. It is that ahimsa that every member of the 
Gandhi Seva Sangh has to make a conscious effort to develop in 
himself. 

We have often thought about this question but the hour 
of our trial has arrived today, as much with reference to war as 
with the struggle for swaraj and equally with reference to Hindu- 
MusUm unity. Remember also that your non-violence cannot 
operate effectively unless you have faitli in the spinning-wheel. I 
would ask you to read Hind Swaraj* with my eyes and see tJierein 
the chapter on how to make India non-violent. You cannot 
build ncm-violence on a factory civilization, but it can be built 
on self-contained villages. Even if Hitler was so minded, he 
could not devastate seven hundred thousand non-violent villages. 
He would himself become .non-violent in the process. Rural 
economy as I have conceived it eschews exploitation altogether 
and exploitation is the essence of vidience. You have therefore 
to be rural-minded before you can be non-violent, and to be 
rural-minded you have to have faith in the spinning-wheeb^ 

Naryan, 4-1 1-1939 

'4'Ut Vol. X. 

* According to Mahadev Detai, the memben had a ditcuahm with Gan- 
dhiji on the next day alio; tiA pp. 299-SOI. 



343. LETTER TO JAWAHARUL .\EHRU 

Segaon, Wardha, 

October 26, 1939 

MY DEAR JAWAHARLAL, 

I could sec that though your alTfctioii and regard for me 
remain undiminished, diffenmees in outlook l)etween us arc be* 
coming most marked. Perhaps this is the most critical period 
in our history. I hold very strong views on the most impi>rlant 
questions which occupy our attention. I know yini too hold 
strong views on them but ditferent from mine. Your iiukIc of 
expression is different from mine. I am not sure that I carry the 
other members with me in the views that I hold very .strongly. 

I cannot move about. I cannot come in direct touch witli the 
masses, not even with the Congress workers. I feel that I must 
not lead if I cannot carry you all with me. Tliere should be 
no divided counsels among the mcml)ers of the Working Com* 
mittee. I feel that you should take full charge and lead the rouu* 
try, leaving me free to voice my opinion. But if you all thought 
that I should observe complete silence, I should, I hope, find no 
(lifficulty in complying. If you think it worth while, you should 
come and discuss the whole thing. 

Love. 

Bai’U 

Gandhi-Neliru Papen, 1939. (lourtcsy: Ncliru .Mrtnoiial Mimtuiu ami 
Library. Also A Btmch oj Old iMifts, p. 3'U 

344. LETTER TO B. (i. KHER 

.Seoaon, Waruha, 
October 26, 1939 

BHAl BALASAHEB, 

As you arc going to leave your post, take double interest 
in the work on hand and have such faith that whatever see^ 
>■00 have sown will never be wasted. This great sacrifice will 
yield tenfold reward to the Congress. 

BUimit from 

Bapu 

From a jdiolastat of the Gujarati: G.N. 66 
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345. LETTER TO KUJfVARJl K. PAREKH 

SEOA<»f, WaKI^, 
Oetoier 26^ 1939 

CHI. KUNVARJ1, 

I have your letter. You may come whenever you to. 
I shall fix up your stay either at Wardha or Segaon in the very 
same place where I had lodged Balkrishna. With |ne itis so crowded 
that you will feel suffocated. But we will decide all that udien 
you come. We will have to send you to Nagpur to be examined 
by the expert there. Two* were cured in this manner. You will 
be the third. There is no need for Rami to come. But there will 
be no harm either if she does come. Do what you both consider 
best. If that place does not suit you, do not delay coming over here. 

Bapu 

Shri Kunvarji Khbtsi Pareiui 
Hindu Dharmashala, Miraj 

From a photostat of the Giyarati: >S.N. 9731 

346. LETTER TO DlGVJJAYSim 

Segaon, Wardha, 
October 26, 1939 

MEHERBAN MAHARAJA*, 

I tliaiik you for sending me a prompt reply. I understand 
what you write about water. Nevertheless I am requesting you 
to go deep into the matter and resolve to rid Kathiawar of this 
scarcity of urater. It is my humble opinion that very little has 
been done to increase the number of trees. 

When I get an opportunity to meet you, I shall certainly 
state my views about the doubt you have rai^. It is my firm 
belief that the path you have adopted is not ri|^t. Hiis much 
I have written as a firiend. 

rmtn. 

From a copy of ^ Gujarati: Pyaidal Papen. Courtesy: Pyardal 

* Balkoba and Mathew; mie p. 249. 

* Of Nawanagar 
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347. DISCUSSION WITH EXECUTIVE MEMBERS OF 
GANDHI SANGH-II 


Waroha, 

Ottehn t939 

Q^JUriOM: How can a believer in the flon>violencc of your coacejMiaii* 
be a Minuter? 

OANDHlji: I fear lie cannot in tlic present state of tilings. 
We have seen that our Ministers have had to resort to violence 
even^ as the British Government in the pre*autonomy days. It 
was inevitable perhaps. Had Congressmen licen truly non>violcnt, 
there would have been no resort to force. But the Congress 
majorities were not based on unadulterated non-violence. A 
Minister said the otlicr day that although he had not given 
up an iota of non-violence he could not do without resorting to 
the minimum of firing. He had resorted to it only to the ex- 
tent that it was unavoidable. He may have said it then, he 
may not say it again if I can help it. For if he goes in again, 
he will have made his position clear and he will represent a 
House that is predominantly non-violent. In other words, he 
will take office if he is sure that the people would let him 
carry on the Government on a non-iiolent basis. 

But may it not be that wlirreas a non^viokni Minhier will ci»tiriiir 

lencc to the lowest minimum, one who dors not briirve in iiori-violnirr 

w'ould observe no such restraint? 

That belief is a delusion. All those who arc using violence 

today make the same claim. Hitler too would say the same 

thing. General Dyer was acclaimed as the hero of the hour by 
the House of Lords because his object was said to Ix' to prevent 
the spread of mob violence, fioviei Russia licHovcs its violence 
is a transitional stage to the establishment of an order wthout 
violence. In the present state of our Ijelief and practice it may 
be better to wind up the Sangh leaving each one to grow un- 
fettered. 

K«HORts.AL HAsmuwALA: But the suggestion » being made that we may 
oenfine the membenihip to those who are engaged in constrocuve work. 

1 FW p. 296. 
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That suggestion is good, and we can ccmceivably convert 
the Sangh into such a and then try each of us in our 
individual capacity to piurify ourselves as much as we can. For 
non*violence is impossible without self-purification. Let us there- 
fore be members of a self-purification association, but no asso- 
ciation is necessary for that purpose. Therefore let us try eadi 
in our own way to face difliculties and problems as they come 
and see how far We can go. In Hudli, two years ago, I asked* 
you to help in tlie elections and in sending the best possible 
men to the legislatures. 1 gave advice in the atmosphere as it 
existed then. I cannot give you that advice todEy. In fact the 
time may have come when it becomes necessary for such of 
you as believe in the non-violence of the brave to retire from 
the Ck>ngrcss as I did in 1934>. 

How do you think that the nuuMS can practise non-violence when we 
know that they are all prone to anger, hate, ill will? They are known to 
fight for the most trivial things. 

They are, and yet I think they can practise non-violence 
for the common good. Do you think the thousands of women 
that collected contraband salt had ill will against anyone? They 
knew iliat the Ck>ngiTss or Gandhi had asked them to do cer- 
tain things, and they did those things in faith and hope. To 
my mind the most perfect demonstration of non-violence was in 
Ghamparan. Did the thousands of ryots who rose up in revolt 
against the agrarian evils harbour the least HI will against the 
Government or the planters? Their belief in non-violence was 
unintelligent, even as the Ijelief in the earth being round with 
many is unintelligent. But their belief in their leaders was genu- 
ine, and that was enough. With those who lead it is an- 
other matter. Their belief has got to be intelligent, and tliey 
have to live up to all the implications of the belief. 

But then are not the maises the world over like that? 

They arc not, for others have not that background of non- 
violence. 

But if there was non-violence ingrained in oar maseet, how should they 
have come to this state of slavery? 

']%«re indeed is what 1 flatter myself is gmng to be my con- 
tribution. I want that non-violence of the wesdc to become 

* In April 1937; Vd. LXV. 

> Vol. UX, p. 263. 
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non-violenoe of the brave. It may be a dream, but I have to 
strive for its realization. 

Harijaitt 4>11-1939 


34S, LETTER TO VAIJI C. DESAI 

Secsaon, Waroha, 

Ochbtr 27, 1939 

CHI. VALJI, 

It is very good indeed that you have decided to come here. 
We shall see what is to be done. You must have received Rs. 25 
sent for Chitre. I have asked Kanu to send today another Rs. 30. 
I would like Chitre staying with you. I would then have to worry 
less about you. If he was needed there, why won’t he be needed 
here? However, do wliatevcr you and Chitre wish. 

BUumgt from 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: C.W. 7480. Ck>iirie<iy; V'aiji G. IViai 


349. LETTER TO PRITIIVI SIMGU 

October 27, 1939 

BHAI PRtTHVI SINOH, 

1 got your letter. You may stay in Bombay as long as it 
is necessary. Get yourself medically examined. 

Bleuiogi from 

Bapu 


Saroar pRimvi Singh 
C/o “Janmabhoomi” 

Meadows Street 
Bombay 

From a photosut of the Hindi: G.N. 5636. Al*fi G.W. 2047. Courtesy: 
Prithvi Singh 



330. STATEMENT TO THE PRESS* 


Sboaon, 
OchMr 27, 1939 

I have read Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech^ with the attention it 
d^ervei. 1 appreciate the conciliatory tone behind it. It makes 
it, therefore, embarrassing for me to produce what may appear 
to be a jarring note. But even as he speaks from a sense of duty 
I hope X shall receive the same credit. Has Dominion Status for 
India any meaning unless it is synonymous with independence? 
Has the India of his imagination the right to secede from the 
Commonwealth ? I like the declaration that the British have shed 
imperialistic amlntion. Will he allow the people of India to 
judge for themselves whether in reality tliat ambition has been 
shed? If it is, the proof of it should be forthcoming even before 
India is statutorily declared independent. 

When the protection of minorities is pleaded against the 
declaration required by the Congress, the great pronouncement 
made by Sir Samuel Hoare sounds unreal. What the Congress 
has asked is not any sounding of Indian opinion but a decla* 
ration of Britain's intention. I have endeavoured’ to show that 
there is no such thing as real minorities in India whose rights can 
be endangered by India becoming independent. With the ex- 
ception of tlie Depressed Classes there is no minority which is 
not able to take care of itself. 1 observe that Sir Samuel Hoare 
has mentioned the Europeans also as a minority. The very men- 
tion of Europeans, in my opinion, condemns the cry of the inter- 
est of minorities. But the protection of minorities, whatever 
they are, is common cause between the British Government and 
the Congress. I would like the ^tish Government to remember 
tlii)t there is every prospect of Congress India, to use Sir Samuel’s 
phrase, being a hopeless minority. I like Sir Samuel's division 
of India into Congress and non-Congress. And if non-CongrCss 

>Thu appeared under the title “Found Wanting”. The statement 
also published in TV B mk g ^ Chnmek and TV Hmdu on October 28. 

* Rqtiying to the debate on India, in the House of Commons, on October 
26; tUi Appendix XIV. 

’ Fab pp. 258-61. 
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IimSo cootains not merdy the Prinoet fafut Oie peq^ of Princes* 
India, all the Mumlmans, all those sriio might represented 
1>jr the Hindu Mahmabha mid others who refuse to be classified 
as part of Congress India, it is Congress India %riiich will be 
in danger of a non-Ccmgress majority. And the Congress has 
got to make good its poritkm even though it may represent a 
minority wrfaolly unarmed, partly by outside force but largely by its 
own will. 

I am glad that Sir Samuel Hoare has declared that die 
present British ptdicy is to be ju<4|ed in the moral scales suggest* 
ed by me. I venture to suggest that if Sir Samuefs speech is 
the last word on behalf of the Rridsh Government, British poli* 
deal morality will be found wanting. Sir Samuel has laughed at 
non-cooperation as a barren doctrine. I am convinced diat it 
is not as barren as he thinks. It has proved its worth in the 
eyes of millions of Indians and will do so again if the Congress 
remains truly ncm-violent, as 1 hope it will. The Congress deci- 
sion' is an imperative call of duty. It puts both the Congress 
and the British Government on their trial. Nothing but good 
will come out of it if both will play llie game.' 

Seoaon, October 27, 1939 
Harijm, 4-11-1939 


351. CABLE TO '*THE NEWS CHRONICLE''^ 

[Before October 28, 1939] 

I HAVE NO DOUBT WHATSOEVER THAT THE VICE- 

REOAl. STATEMENT* ON BEHALF OF BRITISH GOVERN- 

MENT IN REPLY TO CONGRESS INVITATION COULD 
NOT HAVE BEEN MADE MORE IRRITATING THAN IT 
HAS PROVED TO BE. WHAT CONGRESS HAD ASRED 
WAS NOT AN ANSWER TO INDIa’s DEMAND FOR 
INDEPENDENCE BUT IT HAD REMINDED BRITAIN OF 
NEOLBCT TO DECLARE WHETHER HER WAR AGAINST 

fntaa HITLER TO PRESERVE DEMOCRACY INCLUDED 

'That die MiidMfia ihoidd iciifa: tub Appendix XIII. 

s VUt abo **Good and Bad”, pp. 917.8. 

>Tlie adik appeared under die title "Congfcm Demand Mmmdenitoad” 
wids a note diat it was ”in reqMMse to a reqtiesi from The Nme Chmiek 
(Leaden)". 

* VUe ^ipeadix XII. 
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INDIA. THU MAO NO GONNIGTION wmi WpiA** 
UAOOOBU TO OlOBCr MOEEKNOENCS. EOT THE PON- 

OEEU OBMAND WAS EV10ENTI.Y MnUlll»RSTO<M> AND 

THE VICEROY EBOAN A SORT OF ROOND TABLE 
CONFERENCE IN WHICH ONE MEMBER MD NOT . KNOW 
WHAT THE OTHER SAlO TO THE VICUIOY AND 

AS A RESULT OF THESE TALKS HE WAS INSTRUCT- 
ED TO MAKE A STATEMENT WHOLLY UNRELATED TO 

THE UNPRECEDENTED UPHEAVAL OdNO ON IN FRONT 
OF US. IF THE BRITISH OOVERNMBNT WANTED TO 

MEASURE THE STRENGTH OF THE CONGRESS AND THAT 

OF OTHER POLITICAL ORGANIZATIONS IT SHOULD HAVE 

BEEN OBVIOUS THAT' THE CONGRESS COULD NOT 
SATISFY THE GOVERNMENT STANDARD. BUT THE CON- 
GRESS HAD SET BEFORE ITSELF A HIGHER MISSION. 
THE CONGRESS WANTED TO HELP BRITAIN BY 
GIVING HER THE MORAL SUPPORT WHICH WAS ITS 
SPECIALITY AND THE ONLY THING IT COULD GIVE. 
THE CONGRESS WOULD NOT GIVE THU UNLESS IT 

WAS CLEAR THAT BRITAIN’S POLITICAL MORAUTY 
WAS WHOLLY SOUND. 1 WUH BRITUH GOVERNMENT 

WOULD REAUZE THAT INDIA U NOT BEGGING FOR 

INDEPENDENCE. THE CONGRESS ASKED BRITAIN TO SAY 
THAT BRITAIN WOULD NOT RESIST INDEPENDENCE. 
THE IIINDU-MUSUM AND OTHER DIFFICULTIES ARE THERE 

BEYOND DUPUTK. THE (QUESTION IS WHETHER 

BRITAIN WILL STAND ASIDE AND LET INDIA SETTLE 

HER OWN DIFFICULTIES IN HER OWN WAY WHEN 

THE WAR IS OVER. THAT IS WHY THE CONGRESS 
HAS SUGGESTED A CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY WHERE 
EVERY COMMUNITY WILL BE FULLY REPRESENTED TO 

FRAME India’s constitution, the mischief done u 

VERY real. the WORKING COMMITTEE HAVE PASSED 


A MILD 

resolution', it 

STILL 

AFFORDS 

scope 

FOR 

REPAIR1NCI 

1 THE 

BLUNDER* 

WILL 

the BRITISH 

PUBUC 

REALIZE 

THAT 

IT IS A 

BLUNDER OR 

WILL 

THEY 

PERSIST 

IN THE 

HYPNOTIC 

BELIEF THAT 

THE 

INDU 

OFFICE 

CAN NEVER ERR 

AND 

THAT 

INDIA 

MUST 

ALWAYS 

REMAIN 

THEIR MILCH 

COW? I 

CAN 

ONLY 

SAY THAT THE 

CONGRESS 

WILL 

NOT REST 

AND 

WILL 


* VUi Appendix XIII. 
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OtVK NO KKSr TUX THE GOAL It WON. ITC VERY 
BXmrBNCE DEPENDS UPON ITS EEISNTUM PUESUir OP 
THE GOAL WHICH » NO LESS THAN COMPLETE IN- 
DEPENDENCE or INDIA. 

Harijm, 28-10-1939 


352. NOTES 

Thakear Bapa and Servants of IndU Society 

A iriend who loves the Servants of India Society as himself, 
in sending his donation of Rs. 10 for the Thakkar Bapa Fund, 
writes: 

I endene every %MMrd of your praise* of Thakkar Bapa. The only 
suggesdon I would venture to make is that his membership of the 
Servants of India Society might have been mentioned. The Society may 
not take credit for his meritorious %rark; but it has kept him there 
without a demur and indeed taken pride in his great services to human- 
ity. 

The rebuke is well merited. To tell the truth, 1 did not 
even know tliat 1 had omitted to mention among Bapa's many 
merits that he had given up his office of Road Engineer for 
the Bombay Municipal Corporation to become a Servant of 
India. He is a loan to the Harijan Sevak Sangh by the So- 
ciety. The Society needs no advertisement from me. And 
since I call myself an unofficial self-appointed member of the 
Society, to mention the latter is, in a way, advertising myself. 
But I am quite capable of performing that somewhat delicate 
task. The reason for omitting the mention was, however, acci- 
dental. I work under tremendous pressure and though it was 
my intention to connect Bapa with the Society, I evidently fail- 
ed to carry it out. I hope that this belated reference will bring 
more funds to the Bapa purse, which is Harijan purse. Let the 
Servants of India too, official and unofficial, set apart some time 
daily for the collection of the purse. 1 do not mind their col- 
lecting coppers. The real tribute to Bapa will consist in collect- 
ing coppers from Harijans and the numerous poor lovers of 
Haiijans. Let no one plead shortness of notice. Let novices 
know fiom me, an experienced collector, that funds big or 
wnall do' not ne^ memths to collect, They are colfected in a 

1 FUk pp. 262-3. 
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few days if the collection it uvell cniganized and the cause wor> 
thy. Let them know that die cn»e for the Tilak Swaraj Fund* 
was cdtected in <Kie nxmth. 

Seoaon, October 28, 1939 
Hmjan, i-MAm 


353. MESSAGE TO POONA BASIC 
EDUCATION CONFERENCE^ 


Sboaon, 
Octobir 28^ 1939 

I hope that the Poona Educational Conferee will, in all 
it does, keep steadily in view the newness of the Nat Talm, ren- 
dered in English as Basic Education. Just as we may neither 
reduce nor increase ingredioits in a chemical experiment, so also 
we may not add to or discard anything from the essentials of the 
Wardha Scheme. The newness of this scheme is that education 
is to be given through a village craft. The end in view is not to 
be accomplished by merely adding a village craft to the current 
syllabus. 

M. K. G. 


Ilaryan, 4-11-1939 


354. LETTER TO PURATAN J. BUCII 

Segaon, Wardha, 
October 28, 1939 

CHI. PURATAM, 

1 have your letter. When you cannot restrain your widi 
to come here, do come. Room can always be found for a person 
like you. 

Skssmgs fiom 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gniarati: G.N. 9174 


* Bal Gangadhar Tilak died on July 31, 1920; aidr Vd. XVm. 

> nth appeared under *^otei**, sub-title "Basic Education” as a “ttam- 
latkMi of dte message in HindT*. 



355. LETTER TO MUMNALAL G. SHAH 


StOAONt 

Oet»b*r 28f 1959 

CHI. IIUNNALAL, 

I was glad to have your letter. Return only after you have 
completely recovered your peace of mind. Do go to Fpndicherry* 
1 will certainly look forward to your return. 1 do miss you. 
But 1 felt that your good lay in sending you there. You have 
done well in asking Kanchan to join you there. It will be good 
if she comes, and no harm will be done if she doesn’t. 

Bbtams Jhm 

Bapu 

ShRI MuiOfALALJI OF SeOAON 
Ramana Ashram 

T IRUVANNAMALAl 

South India 

From a photosUit of the Gujarati: G.N. 8556. Abo O.W. 7062. Court* 
esy: Munnalal G. Sliah 


356. LETTER TO KRISHNACHAKDRA 


SioAtm, 
October 28f 1939 

cm. krishnachandra, 

1. Tlte idea is that a man,' by becoming passionless, 
transforms himself into a woman, that is, he includes the woman 
into himself. The same is true of a passionless woman. If you 
visualise the state of passionlessness in your mind, you will un* 
derstand what 1 say. It is a different story that we do not 
come across such men and v/omen. 

2. Ektara^ can blend with any music. No other instrument 
can take its place. Ramanama, like ekUtra, sustains the tune. 

' The ftst of tUs senlaioe and the oat that IbOowi are in Gt^anui. 

7A insttument with oidy one string 
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If Ramanama fills our hearts it goes on sounding these Kke 
breathing during sleep. 

3. We overeat in die name of balanced diet. That is wdiy 
die Gita uses the word laghwahar*. Linuted diet should not 
mean going hungry. Rarely does a man go really hungry. One 
should never feel weak. The quantity of food will differ with 
each individual. 

I shall retpember about the letter to Panchgani. 

You can give up anything else except teadiing Hindi to the 
Japanese brother.^ 

BUssmgs fnm 

Bapu 

From a photoiMt of the Hindi: G.N. 4330 


357. LETTER TO HARIBHAU UPADHTATA 

Segaon, Waroha, 
October 28^ 1939 

CHI. HARIBHAU, 

I got your letter. I shall not judge in a hurry. I shall bo- 
dier you no more. Your foremost duty is to recover your health 
by staying in a quiet place. If the place you arc staying in is 
not suitable, why not go to Delhi? The wcadier dierc is excel- 
lent diesc days. 

Bkssmgs fiom 
Bapu 

From the Hindi original: C.W. 6087. Courtay: Haribhau Upadhyaya 


^ Bhagnad gilt, xvm. 52, however, has ’it^vaAi’ ndiidi also means 
one on spare diet. 

3 In a note, at the botlmn of the letter, the addressee had reuarioed diat 
Gandluii had misundentood his point. He had hhn s elf given iq> learning 
Japanese but continued teaching Ifindi to the Japanese fiiend. 



358. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 


Ummsti Seoaon, 

Ochber 29, 1939^ 

UY DEAR IDIOT, 

It is never too late to learn. No one is too old to learn. It 
is your laziness which makes you say you may be too old to learn. 
And it is your pride which feels wounded to be corrected. No 
one Mull drive you out of Segaon. You alone can perform 
that trick, i. e., of driving yourself out. And idiocy is no bar 
to people living in Segaon. I thought you had penetration 
enough to see. that this was an asylum for the insane, the inSrm, 
Uie abnomuds and the like. 

Do cheer up. 

Love. 

Bapu 

One air*mail letter [was] redirected. If Mahadev [is] still 
there, tell him I had his letter. 

From the original; C.W. 3661. Courtesy: Amrit Kaur. Also G.N. 6470 

359. LETTER TO JAWAHARIAL MEHRU 

Segaon, Wamdha, 

October 29, 1939 

MY DEAR JAWAUARI.AI., 

I wrote to you yesterday. This is to send you a complaint 
from Meerut.* Please inquire and write directly to the corres- 
pondent. I have told him I have passed the letter on to you. 
Love. 

Bapu 

Gandhi-Nehru Papers, 1939. Courtesy: Nehru Manorial Museum and 
Library 

'This it in Devanagari. 

*T1ie reference is, presumably, to the ctmimuiud riots which broke out 
in Meerut on October 4, when the army was called out and arrests were 
nuule. 
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m, LETTER TO PREMABEUJf KAJOTAK 

SeOAON, WAftOMA> 
[Before October 30, 1939^ 

CHI. PRBlIAy 

Why should you feel despondent^? How shallow is your 
faith ? True faith is that which stands unshaken against the whole 
world, such faith alone counts. How can one’s ahimsa endure 
without such faith? It would be a different matter if you were 
to say that you had no ahimsa in you. But if it were so what 
could you do about it? And in that case why feel despondent? 
You have then to watch and see what happens. If I have true 
ahimsa in me, it will shine out in any one of you at the right 
moment. But if 1 don’t have it, how will it show itself in you 
all? It is, therefore, I who am being tested. That should make 
you dance with joy. 

You have made a good beginning in Bihar. But what next? 
What has already been done will of course not be wasted. I 
take it that on your way back at any rate you will break jour- 
ney here. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a {^lotosUit of the Gqjarali: G.N. 10402. Also C.W. 6841. Court- 
esy: Pmnabehn Kantak 


* According to the addressee, the letter was written some time io 
October 1939. The addressee, who had gone to Bihar to organize a women 
volunteer cenps, came to Wardha on October 30, 1939; mb ‘‘Letter to 
Kanchanbehn M. Shah”, and ‘‘Letter to Shardabehn G. Gholchawala”, p. 321. 

^In Bepnm Pton-5: Pnmabekn Kmtokm p. 270, the addressee ex|dains: 
”In view of the world war, the Congrea Working Committee passed a resoht- 
tion tfiat ahimsa could not retain its primary place in the party’s programme.* 
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36L UJfCOmmONAL SUPPORT? 

\ 

Several British friends are puzzled and ask, *'Have you really 
said, you will give unconditional support to Great Britain as you 
are reported to have said?** The origin of this report lies in my 
very fint statement* after my talk^ with the Viceroy. The phrase 
‘unconditional support* does not occur in that statement. But 
had the Congress appreciated the position I took up, Congress 
support would have been unconditional in the sense that the 
Congress would not have asked for a clarification of ftritain*s war 
aims. But the Working Committee could not honestly take up 
that position. TherefOTe it passed, as it had every right and 
justification for passing, the resolution* it did. Events have diown 
the prudence of the course adopted by the Working Committee. 
But had it waived the demand for the declaration of war aims, 
the support would have been unconditional. Remember, according 
to its constitution, the Congress is a non*violent body. There* 
fore its support would have been purely moral. It has no soldiers 
to supply, it has no money to give. But it has its good wishes. 
In my opinion those good wishes would have been more than 
many battalions. The Congress support would have put the 
British cause on an unassailable moral basis. It would have 
made the British case just, beyond measure. All the dependent 
races of the earth would have felt an indescribable glow of 
freedom. British moral stock would have shot up high at a bound. 
That is what tlie Congress unconditional support vrould have 
meant. 

But God had willed otherwise. British statesmen had not 
faith enough in the Congress profession of ntm-violence. I must 
confess that the Congress could not pass the test to the satis* 
faction of a strict though just examiner. Anyway my British 
friends should have no difficulty in understanding my position. 
Of course it is open to them to argue that as a war resistor 
I could not even give moral support. I have already said in 
these columns* that I do not hold such a >dew. It is opm 

* Vkb pp. 161-2. 

* On September 4 at Simla 

* Fafr Appeudu VIII. 

*mpp. 257-8. 
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to a war reiistier to judge bet%veen two combatants and wish sue* 
cess to the one who has justice on his side. By so judging he is 
more likely to bring peace between the two than by remain* 
ing a mere spectator. 

Seoaon, October 30^ 1939 
Harim, 4*11*1939 


362. MT UFE 

The following from its Allaliabad correspondent appears in 
Tki Btmhaf CkrmncU: 

Suutling reveUtiems have come to light regarding what has been 
going round the House of Commons about Gandhyi. It is reported that 
Mr. Edward Thompson, the British historian who vuitcd Allahabad 
recently, threw some light on the curious mentality prevailing in Eng* 
land. Mr. Thompson, who met some political leaden here, is report- 
ed to have told them three things going round the House of Commons 
regarding Gandhiji: 

1. Gandhiji was for unconditional co-operation with the British 
Government. 

2. Gandhiji could still influence the Congress. 

3. There were various stories about Gandhtji’s sensual life, it being 
tlie impression that Gandhiji had ceased to be a saint. 

Impressions about Gandhiji's ^sensual life*, it appeared to Mr. 
Thompson, %vere based on some Marathi papers. He spoke about them, 
I understand, to Sir Tcj Baliadur Sapru, who repudiated them. He 
spoke about them to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Mr. P. N. Sapru 
also, who strongly repudiated them. 

It appears Mr. lliompson, before leaving England, had seen seve- 
ral members of the House of Commons. Mr. Thompson, before leaving 
Allahabad, sent a letter to Mr. Greenwood, m.p., on the sugges- 
tion of Pandit Nehru pointing out that the stories regarding Gandhiji 
were absolutely baadcss. 

Mr. Thompson was good enough to visit Segaon. He con* 
firmed the report as substantially correct. 

The ^unconditional co*operation* is dealt with in pother 
note^ 

The country will presently know the influence I have over 
the Congress. 

* VUi the preceding item. 
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The third diarge needs clearing. TW days ago 1 reodv- 
ed a letter signed by finir or five Gtyaratis sending me a news* 
paper tdiote one mission semns to be to paint me as black as it 
is pomible for any person to be painted. Aixtarding to its head* 
line it is a paper devoted to 'the organization of Hindus’. The 
charges against me are mostly taken from my conlesiions and 
distorted from their setting. Among many other charges, the 
charge of sensuality is most marked. My hnkmackaiya is said to 
be a cloak to hide my sensuality. Poor Dr. Sushila Nayyar has 
been dragged before the public gaze for the crime of giving me 
massage and medicated baths, the two tilings for which she is 
the best qualified among those wdio surround me. The curious 
may be informed that there is no privacy about these operations 
which take over 1| hours and during which I often go off to 
sleep but during which 1 also transact business with Mahadev, 
Pyarelal or other co*workers. 

The charges, to my knowledge, licgan witli my active cam* 
paign against untoucbability. This was when it was included 
in the Congress programme and 1 began to address crowds on the 
subject and insisted on having Harijans at meetings and in the 
Ashram. It was then that some sanatanists, who used to help 
me and befriend me, broke with me and began a campaign 
of vilification. Later, a very high-placed Englishman Joined tlie 
chorus. He picked out my freedom with women and showed 
up my 'saintliness’ as sinfulness. In this chorus there were 
also one or two well-known Indians. During the Round Table 
Conference, American journals indulged in cruel caricatures 
of me. Mirabai who used to look after me was the target of their 
attack. As far as I could understand Mr. Thompson, who knows 
the gentlemen who have been behind these charges, my letters to 
Premabehn Kantak, who is a member of the Sabarmati Ashram, 
have also been used to prove my depravity. She is a graduate 
and worker of proved merit. She used to ask questions relating to 
and other topics. I sent her full replies'. She thought 
they might be of general use and she publii^ed them with my 
permission. I hold them to be absolutely innocent and pure. 

Hitherto 1 have ignored these charges. But Mr. Thomp- 
son’s talks about them and the importunity of the Gujarati corres- 
pondents, who say the indictment sent by them is but a sample 
of what is being said about me, impel me to repudiate them. I 
have no secrets of my own in diis life. I have owned my 

' VUt Vo). LXII, pp. 372-3 and 428-30; alio Vol. LXIV, pp. 341-4, 
and VoL LXVI, pp. 70-1. 
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weakneM^ If 1 vrere KnsuaU/ incUned, I would have the courage 
to make die confeMion. It was wdien I develiqied detestatimi of 
sensual connection even with my own wife and had suflSciently 
tested myself that I took the vow of brehmackaya in 1906} and 
that for the sake of better dedication to the service of the country. 
From that day began my open life. I do not remember having 
ever stept or jremained with my own wife or other women with 
closed doors except for the occauons referred to in my writings 
in Tmmg Mia and kfavajhaa. Those were black nights with me. 
But as I have said repeatedly God has saved me in spite of my* 
self. I claim no credit for any virtue that I may possess. He is 
for me the Giver of all good and has saved me for His service. 

From that day when I beg^n brahmachaiya, our freedom began. 
My wife became a free woman, free from my authority as her lord 
and master, and 1 became free from my slavery to my own appe- 
tite which she had to satisfy. No other woman had any attraction 
for me in the same sense that my wife had. I was too loyal to 
her as husband and too loyal to the vow I had taken before my 
mother to be slave to any other woman. But the manner in which 
my braknaebatya came to me irresistibly drew me to woman as 
the mother of man. She became too sacred for sexual love. And 
so every woman at once became sister or daughter to me. I had 
enough women about me at Phoenix. Sei'eral of them were my own 
relations whom I had enticed to South Africa. Others were co- 
workers’ wives or relatives. Among these were the Wests and other 
Englishmen. The Wests included West, his sister, his wife, and his 
mother-in-law who had become the Granny of the little settlement. 

As has been my wont, I could not keep the new good thing to 
myself. So I presented brahmachaiya for tlie acceptance of all the 
settlers. All approved of it. And some took it up and remained 
true to the ideal. My brahmachaiya knew nothing of tlie orthodox 
laws governing its observance. I framed my own rules as occasion 
necessitated. But I have never believed tliat all contact with 
women was to be shunned for the due observance of brahmacharya. 
That restraint which demands abstention from all contact, no 
matter how innocent, with the opposite sex is a forced growth, 
ha^ng little or no vital value. Therefore natural contacts for 
service were never restrained. And I found myself enjo^g the 
cenfidenoe of many sisters, European and Indian, in South Africa. 
And when I invited the Indian asters in South Africa to join the 
civil resistance movement, I found myself one of them. I do- 
covered that I was specially fitted to serve womankind To cut 
the (fi^ me enthralling) sU»^ short, my return to India found me 
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in no time one with India’s wmnen. The easy access I had to 
didr hearts was an agreeable revelation to me. Mudim miers 
never kept puriA before me hm even as they did not in 
Africa. I sleep in the Ashram surrounded by women for they feel 
safe with me in every respect. It should be remembered that 
there is no jurivacy in die Scgaon Adiram. 

If I were sexually attracted towards women, 1 have couragie 
enough, even at this time, of life, to become a polygamist. I do 
not believe in free love — secret or open. Free, open love I have 
looked upon as dog’s love. Secret love is besides cowardly. 

Sanatanist Hindus may abhor my non-violence. I know many 
of them think .Uiat Hindus will become cowards if diey remain 
under my influence. I know of no man having become a coward 
under my influence. They may decry my non-violence as much 
as they like. But they ill serve themselves or Hinduism by 
indulging in palpable lies. 

Seoaon, October 30, 1939 
Harijaa, 4-11-1939 


363. THE PfEXT STEP 

I have never felt the weight of responsibility as heavily as I 
do today in connection with the present impasse with the British 
Government. Tlic resignation of Congress Muiistries was a neces- 
sity. But the next step is by no means clear. Congressmen seem 
to lie expecting a big move. Some correspondents tell me, if I only 
give the call, there will lie an India-wide response such ns has never 
been made before, .^nd they assure me that the people will remain 
non-violent. Beyond their assurance I have no other proof in support 
of their statement. I have proof in my own possession to the contrary. 
XhcK columns have contained some of that proof. I cannot identify 
myself with any civil disobedience unless I am convinced that 
Congressmen believe in non-violence with all its implicatimis and 
will follow implicitly the instructions issued from time to time. 

Apart from the uncertainty of the observance of non-violence 
in Cong^ss ranks is the tremendous fact that tlic Muslim I^ea- 
gue looks upon the Congress as the enemy of the Muslims. This 
makes it well-nigh impossible for the Congress to oiganize success- 
ful non-violent revolution through civil disobedience. It will cer- 
tainly mean Hindu-Muslim riots. Non-violent technique, there- 
fore, demands the reduction of civil disobedience to the lowest 
term consistent with national self-reqpect. The offensive will have 
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to be taken by the Britiah Government. In a situation so iMicGtc 
and unexampled^ no individual Congressman or evm Gongrcai 
Committee can be allowed to take the law into their own hands. 
The Working Committee should alone have the right to declare 
and regulate civil disobedience. 

I have imdertaken to guide the Working Committee, but my 
limitations appal me. My phyucal condition makes it impossible 
Ibr me to move about as I used to before. I am therefore cut off 
from all outward contact with the mases. Even the present Cem* 
gress workers I do not know personally. I never meet them. My 
correspondence has to be restricted as much as possible. Therefore, 
unless Congressmen almost instinctively perceive the duty and the 
necessity of the preliminary inaction I am prescribing, my guidance 
will be not only useless but it will be harmful. It will create confusion. 

1 hold the opinion strongly that whilst by their own action 
the British Government have made it impossible for the Congress 
to co-operate with them in the prosecution of the war, die Con- 
gress must not embarrass them in its prosecution. I do not desire 
anarchy in the country. Independence will never come through 
it. I do not wish for the defeat of the British or, for that matter, 
of the Germans. The peoples of Europe have been helplessly drawn 
into the war. But they will soon be awakened from their torpor. 
This war will not be a war to the finish unless the whole of modem 
civilization is to perish. Be that as it may, holding the views 
I do, I am in no hurry to precipitate civil disobedience. My pre- 
scription to Congressmen, for the time being, is to consolidate the 
organization by purging it of all weaknesses. I swear by die old 
construedve programme of communal unity, removal of untouch- 
ability and the charkha. It is quite clear that non-violence is 
impossible without the first two. If India’s villages are to live and 
prosper, the charkha must become universal. Rural civilizadon is 
imposuble without the charkha and all it implies, i. e., revival of 
village crafts. Thus the charkha is the symbol par of non- 

violence. And it can occupy the whole of the dme of all Congress- 
men. If it makes no appeal to them, either they have no non- 
violence in them or I do not know the A. B. C. of non-violence. If 
my love of the charkha is a weakness in me, it is so radical as to make 
me unfit as a general. The wheel is bound up with my scheme of 
swaraj, indeed with life itself. All India should know my credentials 
on the eve of vriiat can become the last and decisive battle for swaraj. 

Sboaon, October 30, 1939 
4-11-1939 



364. GOOD AMD BAD 


The nMire 1 ponder over Sir Samuel Hoare’s recent q>eech' 
in the House of Commons the more puzzled 1 become. It is both 
good and bad. But the bad part is so bad that it vitiates the 
good. His statement that the British Government have shed 
imperialism hardly squares with his defence of Ae promises made 
to the minorities. He gives up the whole of his case when he 
brackets the Europeans of In^a and the Princes with the other 
minorities. If Europeans who have made no home in India and 
whose roots are all in Europe are a minority requiring protectirni, 
the British soldiers and civilians too who are a hopeless minority re* 
quire to be protected. In other words, rights acquired by conquest 
are to remain intact. European interests are an imposition pro- 
tected by the British bayonet. A free India will claim to examine 
every European interest on its merit, and that which cmiflicts 
with the national interest will go by the board. I turn up 
The Concise Oxford DicHonary and 1 find the following definition 
of imperialism: “Extension of British Empire where trade required 
protection of the flag.” If this is imperialism, does not Sir 
Samuel’s speech fully protect it? India’s ambition is to destroy 
that imperialism. 

Do not Princes stand much on tlic same footing as the Euro- 
peans? Many, if not most, of them are an imperial creation and 
sustained for imperial interests. The Princes in no way represent 
their people. If I publidied the complaints I receive weekly from 
the people of the States, I should need to double the size of //an- 
jan. They make a woeful talc neither creditable to the Princes 
nor to their protector, the British authority. Does not this Britidi 
protectorate mean naked imperialism? The Clongress is invited 
to regard the Princes as a minority. British power is the overlord 
without vdiom the Princes cannot breathe! They are not firee 
even to see Congressmen, much less to enter into any settlement 
vrith them. I do not complain against the Princes for what diey 
are doing in the orisis. They are powerless to do otherwise. 

Sir Samuel talks of the Gmnmunal Awards as a meritorious 
act of the Britidi Government. I am sorry he mentioned it. I 

> FU Afifiendtx XIV. 

Vok L, footnote 2, p. 383. 
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have very bitter memories of the Award which was being hatred 
during the Round Table Gonierence time. 1 am unable to regard 
it as a proud &itisb achievement. 1 know how miserably the 
parties themselves failed. I regard the Award as discreditable for 
all parties. 1 say this apart from its merits which do not beu 
close scrutiny. But the Congress has loyally accepted it because 
1 was party to (he request made to the late Mr. MacDonald to 
arbitrate. Then his division of India into Congress India and 
non-Gongress India! It would have been better if Sir Samuel 
had talked of armed India and unarmed India. The Congren 
represents the unarmed millions, no matter to what caste or 
creed they belong. Is it right to pit armed India against its 
unarmed part? It will be hard to find a parallel in history in 
which unarmed people have represented the urge for freedom, 
turning the very armlessness into the central means for deliverance. 
Sir Samuel has informed the world diat India’s battle for freedom 
cannot be won till unarmed India has come to terms with arm- 
ed India including, of course, the British Government. Again, 
I do not complain. Sir Samuel could not, all of a sudden, 
alter British tradition and nature. Only it is my painful duty to 
show how an unbiased Indian has understood his speech. I have 
no doubt that Sir Samuel has meant what he has said. Only he 
has said nothing tliat can quench the parched throats of Congress- 
men vdio are thirsting for freedom. The Congress has to live up 
more closely than ever to its creed and develop the non-violent 
strength which will disarm armed India and with it armed 
Britain. If it can do so, it will be the greatest contribution to 
the peace of die world. For peace won’t come out of a clash 
of arms but out of justice lived and done by unarmed nations in 
the face of odds.‘ 

Sboaon, October 30, 1939 
4<1 1-1939 


365. JfOTES 

Hindu-Muhjm Unity 

Hmdu-Mttslim unity means communal unity. No pact seems 
to be in front of us« Janab Jinnab Saheb looks to Ae Britidi 
power to safeguard the Muslim rights. Nothing diat the Congress 
can do or concede wiU satisfy him. For he can always and 

* VUt aho pp. 302-3. 
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gaturally, from hU own standpoint, ask for more than the Britirii 
can give or guarantee. Therefore there can be no limit to the 
Muslim League demands. So far as die Congress is concerned, it 
does not refuesent all Hindus or all of any single co mmu nity ex* 
oqpt in die sense that the Congress represeuts all becaine all are 
believed to desire independence for the country and the Congress 
is endiout a rival in f^hting for that goal. In fact the Congress 
is die only national army the country possesses. It is not the less 
but all the mc»e an turmy for its being non-violent. It has been 
the unbroken tradition of the Congress to refuse to represent any 
but the national interest. It has certainly never represented 
the Hindus as such. That function is claimed by the Hindu Maha* 
sabhajustas that of solely representing Muslim interests is claimed 
by the Muslim League. 

The only course left open to the Congress, therefore, is to state 
its own communal policy for the guidance of Congressmen, no 
matter to which community diey belong. Tlic Congress should 
have no quarrel with the League ibr getting all it can through the 
British Power. An institution diat is fighting that power will never 
put itself in the wrong by fighting the Muslims. 

Segaon, October 30, 1939 
Harijan, 4-11-1939 


366. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 

Segaon, Waroha, 
October 30, 1939 

MY DEAR IDIOT, 

Strange! No letter, no telegram! Rajen Babu and I are off 
to Delhi tomorrow to see the Viceroy. Hope to return <ni Thurs- 
day. 

Love. 

Bapu 

Shri Rajkumari Amrit Kaur 

Poona Hotel 

Poona 

From the originsl: C.W. 3662. Courteqr: Amrit Kaur. Aim O.N. 6471 



3e7. LETTER TO C. RAJAGOPAUCHARl 

$EOAOM, WaKDHA, 

Oitaber 30, 1939 

MY DEAR O.R., 

Yoiin to Mahadev of 28tfa Mraa duly read by me. I agree 
widi every word of what you say. 1 had anticipated you as you 
will see from Harijm.^ Keep well. We— Rajendra Prasad and 
I — are off to Delhi, I hope, only for a few hours. 

Love, 

Bapu 

Shri G. Rajaoopalachari 
48 Bazulullah Road 
Thyaoarayanagar 
Madras 

From a photoitat: G.N. 2076 


368. LETTER TO KANU GANDHI 

October 30, 1939 

CHI. KANAIYO, 

I do not have the courage to take you along. 1 am leaving 
behind Sushilabehn. Get well soon. Afterwards if you wish you 
may go to Rajkot to regain your strength. For getting the tonsils 
removed you will have to go to Bombay. I hope to return on 
Thursday. Is that all right? 

Bkssmgsjnm 

Bapu 

From a mkroiUm of the Giyarati: M.M.U./II 


I The icfetcBoe ii, piemmably, to the **Statemcnt to the Prem**; tile 
pp. S02-S. 
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m LETTER TO KARCHAJ^BEim M. SHAH 

Sboaon, Wakoha, 
Odokn SO, 1939 

CHL KANCBAM, 

I have your letter. You should write your address in every 
letter. Munnalal has gone to Ramana Ashram and 1 have received 
a nice letter from him from there. He says that he has sent for you 
there. Go if you feel like it. He will return in about a month’s 
time. Sharda has left and Premahehn has arrived. Lilavati is 
here. Vasumati will be coming in a few days. Thus the bouse 
remains full. Take proper care and improve your health. I am 
leaving for Delhi tomorrow. I hope to return on Tltursday, 

Bkttingi Jim 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Giyarati: G.N. 8289. Abo G.W. 7063. Court* 
eiy: Munnalal G. Shah 

370. LETTER TO SHARDABEHJf G. CHOKHAWALA 

Skoaon, Waroha, 
Oetober 30, 1939 

CHI. BABUDI, 

I have your letter. You must make it a point to go out for 
regular walks. Is it that you don’t get any woman friend to accom> 
pany you? Here everything is all right, ^mabehn arrived today. 
I shall have to leave for Delhi tomorrow. I hope to return on 
Thursday. 

BUitmgs Jim 
Bafu 

From the Gujarati original: C.VV. 10017. Courtesy: Shardalidin G. Chokha* 
twala 


371. THE COJfGRESSMAJ{ 

The Congressman seems to have become a distinct species. 
The various groups who make up the Congress organizatum have 
one thing in common. They are nationalists to tiie core. They win 
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die for India’s independence as they are tiving for it. They have 
made nationalism part of their religion, wheUier they are Hindus, 
Muslims, Christians or wy other. 

Now the Cohgress contuns, berid^ those vriiO need no other 
lal^l Init that of being Congresanen, socialists, communists,. Kisan 
Sahhaitoi, trade unionists. Congress nationalists, Royists, ex-terror- 
ists, the so-called Gandhi-ites, etc. I have not intentionsdly omitted 
any group. .Some of these have sub-divisions. The Forward 
Uoc is an amalgam. Its other name is leftists. As the Congress 
movement spread, it may throw up other groups. But all of them 
have one thing in common: a burning passion for freedom and 
readiness to die for it. 

It is true that the vast majority of Congressmen are Hindus. 
But they stand apart from other Hindus as we have found in the 
South during the campaign for temple-entry. The sanatanists, 
who I think and hope are a handful have fought the reformers 
who are mostly Congressmen, and have denounced the latter as 
traitors to their religion. The Hindu Mahasabha is becoming a 
protest against the Congress. Some of its members use about the 
Congress language calculated to create contempt for iL They 
regard Hindus who belong to the Congress as enemies of Hinduism. 
The Muslims who belong to the Congress arc almost outcastes. 

That tlie Congressman stands for complete independence, for 
bold social reform, for broad tolerance, has a brilliant record for 
suffering and sacrifice, is a matter for legitimate satisfaction. The 
formation of different groups in a mass organization like the Con- 
gress is inevitable and may be a distinct sign of progress and life. 
But if it is so, why are there communal quarrels, why do the Maha- 
sabhaites distrust Congress Hindus, why do not men and women 
belonging to all faiths flock to the Congress banner, and, last but not 
least, is it all well with the groups themselves which I have men- 
tioned? 

Let us examine their condition. Are they centripetal or centri- 
fugal? Do tliey strengthen the organization or do they weaken it? 
Are they not bidding for power? Do they not distrust one an- 
other? Do they submit to discipline? 

I am not able to give a tiattering answer to ail these questions. 
I am afraid that these groups contain in themselves the seeds of the 
d^ay of tiie Congress. The cause that accounts Aur weakness within 
Congress ranks is also the cause that accounts for tiie Co^greti 
figure to draw all comnumities to its ranks. 

Tha tauu is absme of a living faUh in non-violence in thought 
oMi deed. 
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Now, therefore, is the time for every one of us to test the effi* 
cacy or otherwise oi non>violence. A false step by the Ckmgresi at 
this stage of its career is bound to retard the country's p ro g re ss 
towards its goal. Strange as it may appear to Gonffressmen, I 
make btdd to suggest that the one way to disarm communal 
stnqticion is not to oShr civil disobedience in terms of swaraj. 
The prospect that is about to face the country is that of the 
British Government in alliance with the soHalled minorities arrayed 
against the Congress single-handed. Civil disobedience against this 
combination is a contradiction in terms. It would not even be civil 
war. It would be criminal war. 

If CcHigressmen, whether labelled or unlabelled, do not subscribe 
to non-violence as I have been developing it in these columns, and 
do not appreciate the instructions issued by Rajendra Babu and 
the advice I have tendered* in Hanjan, tliey should signify in writ- 
ing their discontent to Rajendra Babu and tell him what titey 
would like him to do and, if he cannot comply with their wishes, 
what they would themselves do. It must be clear to every Congress- 
man tliat this is no time for divided counsels, indecision, or half- 
hearted obedience to instructions. For decisive action the whole 
Congress has to move forward in confidence and with one mind. 

On the Train to Delhi, October 31, 1939 
Harijm, 11-11-1939 


372. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 

Oclobtr 31, 1939 

SIY DEAR IDIOT, 

This* has just come. You will do what is proper. 

Love. 

Bavu 

From the original: C.W, 393fl. CJourlesy: Amrit Kaur. Abo O.N. 7274 


* VUi pp. 265-7 and 315-6. 

*The reference b to a tdegram to the addreiMe, at die back of 
Gaadhiit had written this letter. The tdegram dated “Dtfeca DuO, 0(tolM|r SO, 
19^’ from Ramdev, a leader of Arya Sami^, read: **!€ pmdhle, arrive one 
day earlier." 



373, LETTER TO VALLABHBUAI PATEL 


Sboaon, Wakdha, 

October 31, 1339 

BUM VAIXABHBMM, 

Why do ydu fall ill so often ? You must take care of yotir 
health. Send me wire at Delhi. 

BUsm§t fim 

Bapu 

Saroar Vaixabhbhai Patel 
11 Ghowpatty Sbafacb 
Bombay 

[From Giyarati] 

Btpma PoO»~2: Saritr VaUoMiMame, p. 237 


374. TELEGRAM TO SAMPURMANAND 

[Odobery 1939 

MY SYMPATHY WITH YOU IN YOUR LOSS. 

From a copy: PyareUl Papen. Courtesy: Pyarelal 


375. LETTER TO SIKAJ^DAR HYAT KHAN 

Segaon, Waroha,^ 
On the Moving Train to Delhi, 
November 1, 1939 

DBMt SIR SKANOAR, 

You will forgive me please for reverting to Sucha Singh’s case. 
Here is a copy of his reply to my inquiry. There seems to be no 
reason to doubt his version, l/^iiatever he may [have] said in his 

t The source, however, has “Septaabet”. In his Mmmu mid R^tkos, 
p. 104, the addressee says: **My youngat son died in October 1939 and 
hk death was followed about a foitnight later by the death of my wife, la 
the course of the next twdve months or so, I lost aitother son and my 
elder da u^ Ue r , MinaMii." 

^ ^Bennaaeat addras 
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evidence, the Jail Superintendent's evidence should be conclusive. 
I suggest his indefinite release on parole. His recwd in the Hasari* * 
bi^ Jail seems to be clean. Hb release is not likely to result in 
any mischief being done by him. I plead for mercy on grounds of 
humanity. 

Tmn spumfy, 

FnMB a copy: Pyarelal Papm. Ck>urtcsy: Pyarelal 


S7e. FRAGMEjrr OF LETTER TO KUJiG^ 

[/^opemher J, I93S]^ 

What you say of the relations between our two countries finds 
a ready echo in my heart. 

The Hindu, 13-1 1-1939 

377. FRAGMENT OF LETTER TO CHILDREN OF CHINA 

\Novmbtr I, 1939] 

How 1 wish I could meet you and see your beautiful country. 
The Hindu, 13-11-1939 

378. FRAGMENT OF LETTER TO TAN TUNSHAN 

[Nouember I, 1939] 

I know I occupy a corner in tlie Chinese heart. 

The Hindu, 13-11-1939 


* The addrettee wa« the CSiineie Premier. 

* Reporting tlm and the two fbilowittg items as svritten by Oandhiji 
"during hie train journey to Odhi”, wludi was on November I , the souree 
explains: "These . . . have been teat to Prof. Van Yun-Shan to be fiMwatded 

to their re s pec ti ve adifaestes. In one of his leptiet Mr. Candid humorously 
— T***"* *hat writing was tendered diflkidt 'owiiy to jottii^." 



379, TELEGRAM TO AMRIT KAUR 


New Du^, 
Jfwembtr /» 1939 

RilJKUMAlU Amrit Kaur 
P ocwA Hotel 
Poona 

YOUR WIRE. HOPE YOU ARE BETTER. LEAVING 
TCRIORROW. LOVE. 

Bapu 

From the original: C.W. 3939. Courtay: Amrit Kaur. Abo G.N. 7248 


330. SPEECH AT HARIJAJ^ TfIVAS, MW DELHI 

Jfovmber 2, 1939 

The hall built by the Chandiwala brothers iti commemo- 
ration of Shrimati Janaki Devi* has in fact been already open for 
prayers for the last so many days. But this formal function has been 
organized with the pious iceling that it would be better if I tlirew 
open the temple. I do not know whether or no my hands would 
add to its religious merit. The importance of this shrine will in- 
crease if the hearts of the Harijan children present here are filled 
with true prayer. I would like to say a few words to the Harijan 
boys who come here for prayer and to their Superintendent Viyogi 
Hariji. 

Deprivation of food does not do much harm to a man. On the 
other hand it may benefit him, because we often indulge in over- 
eating. But prayer is the food of the soul without which it 
is starved to death. The more you pray the better it is. In 
prayer there can be no excess. I have never come across a 
person harmed by excessive prayer. We should devote the maxi- 
mum time to prayer so that ultimately our life becomes one con- 
tinuous prayer. Therefore, if this hall increases such religious 
faith, the devotion of the tnothers who have built it will have 
borne finit and the sjurit of Shrimati Janaki Devi will restin peace. 

■f 

* Mother of tfie Ghandiwab broUms 
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INTERVIEW TO “tHE MANGOBSTER OUMUXAN** 

There are a few Harijan ashrams in the country throogjh 
vrtilch caste Hindus are atoning for their past sins. If untouch* 
ability is eradicated by su^ atonement, it wiU help the preservaticm 
of Hinduism. 

Harijan children here are living without any discrimination. 
The superintendent also lives and mixes with them freely without any 
inhibition. It is certainly desirable of them if all pray together 
in harmony and rhythm. But the value of true prayer is never 
lost for want of any rhythm or harmony. Prayer diould proceed 
from the depth of one’s heart. If one perseveres, success is assured. 
The very purpose of opening a temple is to strengthen reli* 
gious feeling. If this is fulfilled, the people who have built it will 
be content. May our goodwill bear fruit. 

[From Hindi] 

Harijm Sevak^ 4>1 1-1939 


381. INTERVIEW TO *'THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN** 

New Delhi, 

November 4^ 1939 

Mahatma (jan€itu» in an interview to the Indian correspondent of Man^ 
Chester Guardian on the LotrU* debate^ on India, said he was shocked at Lord ZIetlafid's 
suggestion that die Congress is a Hindu organisation; and was aroaxed that 
it could emanate from one in the responsible position of the Secretary of State, 
Mahatma Gandhi observed tiuit though the vast majority of Congress- 
men arc Hindus, the Congress contained many Indians of all classes and 
crekds. What is more, from its very commencement the Congrm has 
claimed to be and has licen a wholly political organisation and never com- 
munal. It has proved its claim repeatedly and on every relevant occasion. 
The Hindu Mahasabha is a communal organisation and it came into being 
because even nouble Hindus thought that the Congress did not and could 
not protect the special rights of Hindus. Ix>rd Zetland as a former Cover* 
nor and an author kno%vs all these facts, Hk misdescription of the CongrcM 
is untimely, disturbing and calculated to increase irritation and bittemess, 
Mahatma Gandhi hopes that Lord Zetland trill lose no time lo correct what 
Gandh^i regards as a great blunder. 

The Hitubtskm TimeSf 5*11«-1939 


^ On November 2; t«dr also "Staiement to the Press**, pp. 331*2, and **li 
Googress a Hindu Orguiiaation?**, pp. 341-2, 



382. LETTER TO JAWAHARLAL NEHRV 

Railway Station, Delhi, 
Mtomkn 4, J939 

MY DEAR JAWAHARLAL, 

Just after you had gone, Kripalani told me that in United 
Provinces there was great ferment and preparatkm for civil dis* 
obedience. He told me, too, that anonymous placards had been cir- 
culated asking people to cut wires and tear up rails. My own opi- 
nion is that there is at present no atmosphere for civil disobedience. 
If people take the law into their own hands I must give up com- 
mand of civil disobedience movement. I would like you to read 
this week’s Harijan.* It deals with my portion in this connection. 
It was this that I had intended to discuss with you. But it was 
not to be. At this critical time in our history there should be no 
misunderstanding bet%veen us and, if possible, there should be one 
mind. 

Love. 

Bapu 

Gandhi-Nehru Papen, 1939. Courtesy: Nehru Memorial* Museum and 
Library. Also A Bunch cj OU Ltlters, pp. 394-5 


383. WTERVIEtV TO THE PRESS^ 


Nagpur, 
Nwmber 5, 1939 

I will resist civil disobedience unless I find the country pre- 
pared for that. 

As for non-ooKiperation, he said, it had already begun writh the resigna- 
tion of the Congim Ministries. 

Tkt HinAu, 6-11-1939 


t VU$ pp. 315-6. 

^GaniUiyi passed throu^ Nagpur cm rsatr to Wardha. 
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384. TRAVANCORE AGAIJ4 

There was a forced lull in Travanctne after the acceptance by 
the Stale Congress of my advice> to suspend civil disobedience. 
But things seem to have gone from bad to worse. The inactivity 
of the State Congress was perhaps mistaken for fatigue or worse. 
I knew that the State Congress leaders were being held dowm by 
me. Their loyalty was great. But when the other day a 
deputation came to me and asked me whether, in order to avoid 
civil disobedience, they were to stop even ordinary activity which 
one knows as political, I told^ them that even that severe re- 
straint might be part of the people’s training. But I also told 
them that I could not judge for them in such matters. I could 
not ha\'c the data they had. 'Fhey could not help me in judging 
the atmosphere in Travancorc. niysical presence there was neces- 
sary to enable me to judge. No second-hand evidence could be of 
much assistance, at least not to me. I told them, therefore, that 
they must judge for themselves, irrespective of my opinion. I'or 1 
was not prepared to take the risk of curbing even harmless poli- 
tical activity fbr fear of imaginary consequences, llte leaders 
should, therefore, consider tliemselves free from any restraint from 
me. 

After tlie greatest deliberation they took two steps embodied 
in restrained language. Their resolutions and the Press note in 
reply are printed below.* 

In my opinion the State Congress had every right to disso- 
ciate themselves from the glorification of the Dewan’s administra- 
tion. Even an ad\’ersary is entitled to many happy returns of 
the day. But it is anotlier matter when an attempt is made, as it 
is said to have been made in the present case, to make political 
capital out of an innocent event like a birthday. The first resolu- 
tion is a protest against such political use of the Dewan's birthday. 

The second resolution has nothing controversial about it. It 
is a mere assertion of the right to hold public meeting, etc. 

News has now been received that Shri Thanu Kllai, Shri ntili- 
pose and three others were arrested on the 2nd instant and that 

tiitViA Vol. LXIX. 

*The rcMtlutiom are not reproduced here; ibr the Ptm note, etdr 
Appendix XV. 
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THE COLLBCTU) WOKKS Or MAHATMA OAMDHI 


the Stale Gongreas office was taken posseauon of by the Travip« 
core Government. Furniture, it is said, was thrown out. 

Ihe policy of the Travancore Goveminmt is ununderstandable. 
The repression seems to me to be wholly unjustifiable. It is 
wrong to put die best and nvisest cidaens in jaU. I know that 
those who have been arrested are sincere, devoted and able workers. 

1 can send no better consolation to ffie Travancore State Gon« 
gress workers than diat those who go to jail should do so joyous- 
ly and with the determination to serve the whole period of impri- 
sonment. I have no doubt that it is the surest way to swaraj if 
those who are imprisoned possess pure hearts. 

Seoaon, November 6, 1939 
Harijan, 11-11-1939 


385. LETTER TO KUNVARJI K. PAREKH 

November 6, 1939 

CHI. KUNVARJI, 

1 was delayed by three days and you have meanwhile gone 
in for fever. Today is my day fen* Harijan. I, therefore, will not 
go over there. Besides, it is Silence Day. There is one complaint 
against you, that you do not take complete rest. You must take 
complete rest. Strictly follow Sushilabehn’s instructions. She told 
me everything last evening. If you take complete rest, your fever 
will certainly subside. Only then can you be taken to Nagpur. 
I hope there is no difficulty. If there is, tell Sushilabehn. Write 
to me. However, I sliall certainly see you tomorrow. 

BUssmgs fiom 

Bapu 

From a ptiolosUI of the Giyaraii: S.N. 9732 



sac. LETTER TO CHULAAf RASUL dURESHI 

Kmmbtr 

cm. qoRBSHt, 

I feel that if you are able to engross yourself in khadi besides 
the work that is given to you, diat is the only firm thing for Hindu- 
Muslim unity. literature cannot do much. Knowledge of letters 
can be useful along with kliadi. Do not think of the whole India 
for serving but only the sphere which you can easily handle your* 
self. If while doing so we have purity in us it is bound to have 
its impact. 

I have Akbar’s' letter. Blessings to him. He must be ail right 
now. Is Amina* getting fever? 

Blessmgs fnm 
Bapu 

[From GujaratiJ 

From the manuacripi of Malutdev l>rsai'> Diary. C^urtoiy: Narayan 
Dcui. Also O.VV. 10768. Ckiurtcsy: Glmlam Rasul Qpreshi 


387, STATEMEKT TO THE PRESS* 


Seoaon, 
November 6, 1939 

The Ixjridon Times editorial seems to me to lie unfair. The 
minorities question has invariably been Inrought up whenever the 
question of India's freedom has come to the fore. To represent 
the Congress and its demand as totalitarian is to misrepresent facts. 
This misrepresentation is not less serious becatuK it is unconscious. 
Tlic Congress has deliljerately discarded the use of force. It has 
no military backing or tradition. It has from its inception be* 
iieved in communal unity. It seeks to represent non-Hindus 
as well as Hindus. It has had Parsis, Muslims and Christians 
leading it. It has gone out of its way to placate all communities. 
It cottkl not do othersvaK as its only sanction was constitutional 

* & * Addraiee's mmi and nvife 

* Tbk appeared under the title "Unfair”. The itatement was abo pub* 
lUied in Tkr Aimb, 7*11*1939. 
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THE OCHXBCTBD WOEKS OF MAHATMA OANDHI 


agitation dll it forged non-co-c^peration and d>dl diiobedienoe aa^ui 
addition to constitutional agitation auid as an effective substitute 
for violence. Communal differences have been used by tiie Britidi 
Govemnfent to thwart India’s aeration. That the process is 
likely to have been unconscious does not make it less mi^ievous. 
That the Congress has no detire for loaves and fitiies must be 
crystal clear from wholesale resignations of Congress Ministries. The 
Congress will never be party to communal quarrels. It will rather 
sUmd aside and ivander in the wilderness and wait for a better 
day. Even now the ugly sprctacle of pla^g off the League 
against the Congress secnu to be going on. 1 had expected that 
the stupendous European crisis would bring better perception to 
British statesmen. 

The mention of the Princes in this connection is particularly 
unfair. They owe their existence to the Paramount Power and 
have no status independent of it. Strange as the assertion may 
appear, they can do nothing good or big without the consent, 
tacit or implied, of the Paramount Power. They represent nobody 
but themselves. To invite the Congress to settle with the Princes 
is the same as inviting it to settle with the Paramount Power. 

The Tims wants the Congress record of dealings with Muslims 
and Depressed Classes during the last two years. All that I 
can say is, ‘Let Governors of Provinces speak.’ That the Muslim 
League and some Depressed Class leaders complain is nothing 
strange. Some discontent is inevitable in democracy. The 
Congress has made a handsome and sporting offer. Let a 
Constituent Assembly of elected representatives frame a constitu* 
tion for future Government of India subject to safeguards for 
protection of rights of minorities to their satisfaction. Will British 
statesmen play the game?' 

Hmjm, 11-1M939 


388. OPINIQJfS DIFFER 

An M. A. of Aligarh writes: 

You have taid on many occasion that your study of the holy 
Kocan has revealed to you that Islam enjoin non-violenGe upon its 
followers. You again say that your study of the life of the holy Pto> 
phet confirms you in this belief. Allow me to say duU it mutt be 


t Fait also p. 327. 



only a mn of SriAfbP nmMag that you have done* The liiaiile ftcl it 
that your p h i towphy of ahimsa eochews the tae of force altogedier. 
fi ia m, ou the ooiitrary, doet allow the um of ibfoe on certain ooca- 
ttone. Did not the Pfeophiel meet force with force at Badr? I dare not 
dte any authority beca um you have refuted to accept any interpretation 
except your own. Yet 1 hope you will thow tome respect to what your 
own hypnotiaed Maulana Saheb laid to long ago as during the first 
non«ce«opcraiion movement. He, said in hit statement to the court: *T 
do not agree with Mahatma Gandhi that the use of force should not be 
allowed in any cate. Becaute 1 am a Mutlim I believe that the ute of 
force tt allowed on the particiilar occaskois specified by Itlam.'* Again he 
said in the same statement to the cotin during hit trial: “Against the non* 
Muslim Government, Islam preicribes only sword, protracted batik and the 
cutting of throats.’* 1 am sure Maulana Saheb cannot deny it even today. 

So much for non-violence in Islam. As to the qucstioa whether 
the Muslims are a separate nation or not, 1 would say that the Mus- 
lims have been a separate nation ever since the beginning td* Islam. 
They were so when Mohammed bin Kasim first set foot on Indian 
soil, they were so during the days of the Moghul Empire, they are so 
even today, and they will remain the same lor ever if they are true to 
their religion. Akbar attempted to evolve not only a common religion 
but also a common social system, but were not his attempts doomed 
to failure? The MusUms are a separate nation in the sense that they 
cannot merge their identity with any other community. But this need 
not frighten the champions of unity at all. Co-operation in some parti- 
cular sphere fbr some particular goal is always possible. Breathing the 
same air and inhabiting the same land does not make a nation. It is 
the unity of thought that really matters. It is religion which moulds 
the mind. A Muslim may be the next-door neiglibour of a Sikh. But 
their viewpoints, their modes of thought and tlieir modes of life %vill 
always differ from each other. The air is die same all round the globe. 
Is the air of E n gla n d in any wmy diffmnt from that of India? Physical 
surroundings affect only the physical features^ llie mind is not affect- 
ed by them. Of course, the Christians are also a separate natioo, 
and so are the Partis. India b a land of nationalities. It %rill be a red- 
ktter day in the history of India when the Indian National Coognas b 
transformed into a ’Federation of Indian Nations’. 

Yes, the Muslims are a separate nation in China. If the insiiiua- 
tioii m that they m erg e d th emsel ve s with the other Chinese, then 1 
can only say that they stand as an before the whok 

world. Islamic brothcriiood will be reduced to a mere fiuree if 
the p rocess contmucs. Islam has de&uldy laid down that the 

MusUms ibould have some dbitn ctfam even in thdr dress. Does not 



934 THE OOUBCraK WCHMCt OAMOm 

Maiilam Sabdb ttaad pnmaeat maaag tite mtubcn of ^ QpqfRH 

Wocktng Conmitiee? 

I have no doubt that Uitt letter repremitB the preieat mood of 
many educated Mudima. I do not propoae to enter into any long 
argument about the interpretation of the Koran. Being a non* 
Muslim I am at a disad^ntage. If 1 began an argument, the 
natural, retort would be: ‘How can you, a non-Muslim, inter- 
pret Muslim scriptures?’ It would serve no purpose to answer 
back that 1 have the same reverence for Islam and the other faiths 
as I have ibr my own. 

1 may, however, inform my correqxMident that 1 had before 
my mind the battle of Badr and similar incidents in the Prophet’s 
life. I was aware of verses in the Koran itself contradicting my 
interpretation. I suggest, nevertiieless, that it is possible that the 
teaching of a book or a man’s life may be different from isolated 
texts in a book or incidents in a life, however many the Latter may 
be. llie MakabhanUa is tlie story of a bloody war. But 1 have 
maintained in the teeth of ortho^x Hindu o[^>orition that it is a 
book written to establish the futility of war and violence. 

I have no right to speak for the Maulana Saheb. He is well 
able to take care of himself. I must confess that 1 have no recol- 
lection of the Maulana Saheb having given the evidence quoted. 1 
do not question the veracity of my correspondent. Only that 
evidence docs not affect the opinion I have held for many years 
about the central teaching of the holy Koran. Opinions will 
differ to the end of time. 1 plead for mutual forbearance. 

The proporition laid down by my correspondent about nations 
is startling. There may be arguable grounds for maintaining that 
Muslims in India are a separate nation. But 1 have never heard it 
said that there me as many nations as there are religions tm earth. 
If there are, it would follow that a man changes his nationality 
vdien he tdianges his faith. According to my correspondent, the 
Engltdi, Egyptians, Americans, Japanese, etc., are not nations, but 
Muslims, Parsis, Sikhs, Hindus, Christians, Jews, Buddhists are 
different nations no matter whme bom. 1 am afraid my corres- 
pondent occupies very weak ground in maintaining that nations are 
or should be divided according to their religions. In his zeal to 
maintain ad untenable proporition he has overproved his case. 

I must deny that the Muriim dynastam divided India into two 
nations. Akbar’s example is irrelevant. He aimed at a friskm 
jeligions. It was a dream not to be realiased.. But the odier 
M^m emperors and kings siirely regarded India as one indivi- 
rifaie whde. That is how I learnt history as a boyw . 



UnTBR TO SKAiaHUlHANXAK TMVBU SS5 

If we Hindus, Muslims and others are to evolve democracy, 
we shall do so only by die whole nation speaking its mind through 
its representatives elected untkr die broadest franchise possible, and 
that either dirottgh Britiih goodwill or in die teeth ^ its ojqwsi- 
dcm. The pronouncements made on behalf of the Britisli Govern- 
ntent give no promise of British goodwill. British imperialism 
is sdll vigmous and, in spite of Sir Samuel Hoarc’s dedaratimi* to 
the contrary, it will die hard. The proposal to vivisect India is a 
contribudon to. imperialistic growth. Feur vivisection can only be 
made by the aid of the British bayonet or through a deadly civil 
war. I hope the Congress will be party to neidier game. British 
refusal to make the required declaration of Britain’s war aims about 
India has perhaps come as a blessing in di^ise. It removes the 
Congress out of the way to enable the Muslim League to make its 
choice, unfettered by the Congress administration in eight Provin- 
ces^, as to whether it will keep the British yoke by vivisecting 
India or whether it will light for the independence of an undivided 
India. 1 hope that the league does not want to vivisect India. I 
hope that my correspondent does not represent a large body of 
Muslim opinion in India. Presently the talks^ between Janab 
Jinnah Saheb and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru will be resumed. Let 
us hope that they will result in producing a basis for a lasting 
solution of the communal tangle. 

Segaon, November 7, 1939 

f/arijaHf 1 1 -1 1-1939 

m LETTER TO SIIAMBHUSHAMAR TRJVEDB 

}l99mbtt 7, 1939 

Your letter called for no reply. Keep your pledge. One 
must certainly put up hedges round oneself to be able to keep 
a {dedge, butliow long one should cling to them, even if one breaks 
down, i^ould be decided by each one for himself. What one 
diould do about others who fail to keep their pledges depends on 
each individual case. Is politics [at your place] improving? 

[From Gujarati] 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Dcaai’s Diary. ODurtesy; Narayan Deiai 

UlUb Appendix XIV. 

> Aaam, B3iar, Bombay, Central ProvuMct, Madras, Oriaw, .United' 
Pnvinoes and the North-West Frontier Province 

3 The first round of talks took place in Delhi on November 2. 

* A constructive worker of Palitana (Saurashtra) known Ibr bis Tasls 



590. TELEGRAM TO RULER OF FAUTAHA 

[After November 7, 1939^ 

THAIUMtB lAHU 
rAUTAMA 

UNDEMTAND SHAMBHimHAI STARVINO AS PROTEST AGAINST 
ALLEGED BREACH OF PROMKE BY YOG. HOPE YOG 
WILL GIVE SATISFACrnON AND SAVE , PRECIOUS LIFE. 

From a copy: Fjwelal Papen. CSoortoy: Pyardal 

391. STATEMENT TO THE PRESS^ 


Seoaon, 
Novtmber 8^ 1939 

I have read with respectful attention His Excellency the Vice- 
roy’s broadcast^ and his introductiny remarks* on the correspond- 
ence between himself and Shri Rajendra Prasad and Jinnah 
Saheb released by His Excellency. 1 welcome His Excellency’s 
refusal to accept defeat and his determination to solve what seems 
to have become insoluble. 1 share to the fullest extent His Excel- 
lency’s anxiety to reach a solution. Without, therefore, waiting 
for the CSongress reaction to these two declarations and purely for 
the sake o£ assisting the common cause, 1 would like to suggest 
that no solution is possible unless an acceptable declaration of war 
aims about India is forthcoming. The pronouncements hitherto 
made, whether here or in Great Brit^, are after the old style, 
suspected and discredited by freedom-loving India. If imperialism 
is dead, there must be a clear break with the past. Language 
suited to the new era has to be used. If the time has not yet 
come for the acceptance of this fundamental truth, I would 
urge that further effort at readiing a solution should be suspend- 
ed. In this connection I would remind British statesmen that 

t KMr the pnoeding item. 

*This appeared under the dtk “End the -Game of Seesaw**. The state- 
ment was also published in 7hs /ftadh, 9-11-1939. 

> VUt Appendix 3CVI. 

4 Ftd^ Appendix XVII. 
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STAtSKBNT TO THS rUMS $37 

wbat is wanted is a declaration Britain’s intention r^ard- 
ing her Indian policy irrespective of India’s wishes. A slave* 
htdder, vdio has dcd^d to abolish slavery, does not oonmlt 
his slaves whether Uiey desire freedom or not. 

Once a declaration to free India from bondage, not in stages 
but at once, is made, an interim solution will be found to be easy. 
Protection of rights of minoriti<» will then become simple. The 
game of seesaw will cease. Tlic minorities arc entitled to protec* 
tion, not in stages but to the fullest extent and in one single step. 
No charter of freedom will be worth looking ut which does not 
ensure the same measure of freedom for the minorities as for the 
majority. The minorities will be fulhfledged partners in the fram- 
ing of the constitution. How tliat can be attained will depend 
upon tlie wisdom of the representatives charged with the sacred duty 
of preparing the constitution. Britain has hi tlierto held power — tliis 
is inevitable in any system of imperialism — by playing the minori- 
ties against the so-called majority and has thus made an agreed 
solution among the component parts well-nigh impossible. 
The burden of finding a formula for the protection of minorities 
should be thrown on the parties themselves. So long as Britain 
considers it her mission to bear this burden, so long will she con- 
tinue to feel the necessity of holding India as a dependency. And 
patriots impatient for deliverance will fight, non-violently if 1 can 
guide them and violently if I fail and perish in the attempt. 
God’s curse of war, I had hoped and still hope, would be turned 
into a blessing by Britain realizing that the one thing needful 
for her to justify and hasten the end of this war was to free a 
great and ancient country like India from her yoke. 

Believing as 1 do in the Viceroy’s sincerity, 1 would urge 
fellow-workers not to lose patience. There can lx: no civil resist- 
ance so long as, first, tlie V’iccroy is exploring the possibilities of a 
settlement, secondly, the Muslim league blocks the way, and 
thirdly, there is indiscipline and disunity in Gongress ranks. 

The second condition should not of&nd Muslim friends. So 
long as there is no workable arrangement with the Muslim 
League, civil resistance must involve redstance against the League. 
No Congressman can be party to it. I observe that my notet in 
has shocked Jinnah Saheb. I am sorry for it. ^t at this 
stage I would not defend myself. I do not want to mar in any 
way the negotiations between him amd Pandit Nehru which I 
hope will be resumed soon and pray will lead to communal peace. 

i FMr pp. 318.9. 
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BS8 rm oouMcem wamu or uabatua OAtam 

Since making the above scatenieiitl have read tiie lepert of die 
further ttatement^ of the Secretary of State in die Home of Lords 
yesterday. It leaves the main position unchanged. 

Harijm, lUn-1939 

S92. TELEGRAM TO S. SATTAMURTI 

[On or before JhvmAtr 9, 1939]^ 
MY BLIIStNOS you HAVE ON YOUR ELECTION’. 

Tlu HinJH, 9-11.1939 

393. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 


Segaon, 
Nmember II, 1939 

MY DEAR miOT, 

Your wire is disturbing. May God keep you. I hope you 
will not have to go through a strenuous programme. I shall 
expect a wire tomorrow though it is Sunday. 

Love. 

Tyrant 

From the original: C.W. 3940. Courtesy: Amrit Kaur. Abo G.N. 7249 


39i. LETTER TO PRABHAVATI 

Seoaon, Wardha, 
Jfovmber 11, 1939 

am. PRASHA, 

I got your letter. I have no intendtm of courting imprison* 
moat. Nor have you. The future lies with God. JayajMrakash 
widies that you should stay with me so that the household 
expenses may he saved and your studies may continue. This can be 
arranged in Segaon or Wsudha. 1 would be generally staying in 
Segaon. Occasionally when I go out for three or four days, I 
wil not take you widi me. Your study must remain uninter^ 
rupted. I, therefore, fed diat you are needlessly wasting your time 

' * FUb ApptaAk XVm. 

’ The tdqpam was r eported under the date-fine ‘Ttfadtas, Novendier 9**. 
’ As Mayor of Msdras 
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there. Bb aslu: *'WhBt! PrBbha will not come to itay with 
me or will she never come for my take? What diflbenoe vrauld it 
make whether or not you are hoe? Write to her, ‘Ba wants you 
here’.** This is her message. %e often inquires, “When is PraMa 
coming?** 1 have to reach Allahabad* on tlie 19th instant. 
Gome there if you can, and accompany me from there. 

Bhiamgs fim 
Bapu 

From • photmuit of the Gtyarati: G.N. 35S6 


395. LETTER TO AMRITLAL 7*. JiAMAVATf 


Sboaon, 
Mwmbtr //, 1939 

cm. AMRITtAL, 

Let Natwarlal come. 

BktoKgf fnm 
Bapu 

[PS.] 

Vijaya’s letter is enclosed. Tear it up. 

From a pbotmtat of the Gujarati: G.N. 10797 


396. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 

Segaon, Wabora, 
Jfwmbtr 12^ 1939 

MV DEAR AMRIT, 

You have been true to your word. Though your telegrams 
have made bad reading they have consoled me, being so full and 
accurate. I hope that in spite of all the trouble, you will come 
well out of your illness and reach Simla in a fairly fit condition. 
I must have wires while you are ailing. 

Love. 

Bapu 

from the migiiial: C.W. 99il. Courteqr: Aauit Kaor. Aho OJI. 7290 


^To aisead the Gangfea Worldng 



397. LETTER TO IS1VAR SARAJ{ 

Sboaon, Waiu>ba» 

Xwtmber 12, 1939 

DEAR inm8HlJ[l, 

I should like to see your creation. But I fear there will be 
no time left. I should lx reserved for such special work which 
my health still permits me to do. 

Tom sitemfy, 
M. K. Gandhi 

Munshi Iswar Saran 
6 Edmonston Road 
Allahabad 

From the original: C.W. 10204. Courtesy: Municipal Museum, Allahabad 


398» LETTER TO MATHURADAS TRIKUMJI 

Seoaon, Wardha, 

November 12, 1939 

Those who arc members of committees need not resign just 
now.' It docs not matter if a Government official becomes the 
chairman. It will [in fact] give us an opportunity to test him 
thoroughly. If necessary we can even resist him. Perhaps these 
ctmunittees will themselves fade out. 

A municipality may keep up all relations. The non-co-opera- 
tion this time is not like that of 1920. These are my personal 
views and you may discuss them with Sardar. 

[From Gujarati] 

FmaM , p. 174 


* In aeeordanee with die Gongiem ceiohidon of October 22, 1939, all the 
Gongres Ministries had rerigned; oUt Appendix XIII. The addressee wanted 
to know udiat the Congressmen who were members of Government committees 
and municipalities should do. 
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399. IS COMiRESS A UimU ORGAN! ZATIOK?^ 

Evidently we have not heard the last of Lord Zetland's charge 
diat the National Ck>ngress is an organization representing Hindus 
and therefore national only in name but in reality communal. 
Tliere cannot be a grosser libel bn the Congress than this. From 
its inception it has been national. Its originator was an English* 
man. The late A. O. ^ Hume was long its Secretary. It has 
always had one or two Muslim Secretaries. It has had Muslim, 
English, Christian and Parsi Presidents. Dadabhai was, till he 
became invalid, the soul of the Congress. His was tlie guiding 
hand and the directing brain in everything. Sir Hlierozcdiah 
Mehta was the uncrowned king of the Bombay Presidency. 
He was the maker of Presidents both of die Congress and of the 
Bombay Corporation. Badruddin Tyabji was for years a decisive 
factor in die deliberations of the Congress. Who does not know 
that whibt Hakim Saheb Ajmal Khan was alive nothing could 
be done by the Congress if it had not his impTmaturl Dr. Ansari 
was for years Joint General Secretary. 'Die readers know the 
influence that the Ali Brothers exercised over the Congress 
during the Khilafat days. Today the Working Committee docs not 
move without Maulana Abul Kalam Azad’s cooperation and wise 
guidance. His is the decisiw voice on Hindu*Musiim questions. 
Through its whole history now running into the second half of a 
century the Congress has ever striven to represent the whole of 
India in a manner no other organization has done. Every victory 
scored by the Congress has licncfited all communities. 

“If such is really the case, why has the Congress usurped the 
function that belongs to the Alhindia Hindu Maliasabha?" ask 
some angry correspondents. The Tribune has also pointed out what 
has appeared to the Editor the illc^icality of the Congress. The 
illogicality has to be admitted. But neither life nor institutions are 
governed by logic. Obviously, the Congreu felt the necesuty 
of a communal adjustment for the political advanoenmit of the 
country, and the Congress-League Pact of 1916 was bom. Ever 
since that time the Cragress has made communal unity a plank 
in the Congress programme. Though the function should logical* 
ly bdong to cmimunal organizations, a mass organisation like die 

* alK> “iMcrview to Tie Mmehester GumJim”, p. 327. 
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9^ TRB COUMCnO WOKU or MABATMA OANDBl 

Gongreai cannot look cm if communities quarrel and wiioa in the 
naticmal interest a solutum becomes necessary. Thus the Congress 
ccmld not shirk what came to it as a clear call to duty. The 
Congress is and diould be the c^fanizaticm to take a purely naticm* 
alistic and inqsartial view cm communal questkms. Whatever 
may be said to the ccmtrary, 1 maintain that die Ccmgress onbod- 
ies the hc^ and aspirations of India. It can ccmclude no pact 
with any peiyoa if it does not represent the whole of India in 
so far as her political aspiraticms are ccmcemed. Its traditicms 
unfit it to represent Hindus as against Muslims or mes iwrsa. It is 
fit to represent the common interest of all sons of Hindustan. I 
can see nothing wrong in the Congress trying to arrange pacts 
MUth men or their organizaticms for the furtherance of common 
interest. Needless to say they must be all mutually helpful, never 
contradictory. It is a difficult task no doubt. But if people and 
organizaticms extend their goodwill to the Congress, the task is not 
beyond its scope or capacity. It docs not inspire that all-round 
trust today. It may therefore have to wait for that day. If some 
other organization does it. Congressmen will welcome it. 

Seoaon, November 13, 1939 
Harijan, 18-1 1-1939 


400, UKMCESSART ALARM 

Writing cm my statement* on the Viceregal preface^ to the 
correspondence between the Viceroy and Shri Rajcndra Prasad 
and Jinnah Sahrb, an esteemed co-worker says: 

I have read with nme surprise and distress your statement in 
today’s papers which makes any Turther action by us dependent on a 
setdement with the Muslim League and on the Viceroy continuing his 
ef&rts at parleying. I should imagine that this atdtude makes any settle- 
ment either with the British Government or the Muslim League most 
difficult. 

This sentiment is imobably shared by many Congressmen. I 
must therefore try to dispel the fear. In my opinion nupamtm 
of dvil disobediencse is inherent in both the cases. We may not 
precipitate dvil disobedience vdulst the Viceroy is making an 
effort to placate parties. Hie suqiminoa cannot be ind^nite or 

* VUi pp. 39641. 

> Vtdi Appeal XVn. 



TBUCHUUK TO AMitn SAUR 343 

even pn^ged. We may not pat ouraelvet in die wrong. Sue- 
pensioa Sot the salce of the >^ceroy is an aid to settkanent. 

As to the Mudim League, it seems to me to be self<evident 
that, whilst we are quarrelling among ourselves, we cannot resort 
to civil disobedience on any large scale. This is obvious. Mote* 
over we cannot come to a true settlement by hiding the truth fiom 
ourselves or odieis. I refuse to believe that Mudims can possibty 
hold up Sot any length of time the progress of the country whidi is 
as much theirs as others*. I see no harm in making the admission 
that, if the crores of Muslims do not desire freedom, they can at 
least for a time prevent it for the others, unless the latter are pre- 
pared to iif^t the former. 1 have eliminated that possibility 
so far as the Ckmgress is concerned. The admission of die obvious 
is a gesture of goodwill towards the Muslim League. It throws 
also the onus on the League of blocking the country’s progress. 
Hie admission should improve the prospect of a settlement. 

It is worth while noticing the use of the word ’action* in the 
remarks quoted by me. What I have contemplated is merely 
suspension of civil disobedience in the event of the two con- 
tingencies mentioned by me, not of every variety of action. The 
Congress is not a static organization. It is ever moidng. Whilst 

1 cannot anticipate events, I have no doubt that the Congress will 
And means other than civil disobedience, widiin its self-imposed 
limits, of dealing with the crisis. I must repeat that we shall harm 
the cause by being impatient. I daily receive letters from men 
and women telling me that they are ready for the word and they 
will give a good account of themselves, and that I need have no 
fear of an outbreak of violence. To all these I would say that, if 
diey are sincere in their professions, patient waiting will add to 
their strcngtli and ensure success. 

Segaon, November 13, 1939 
Harijan, 18-11-1939 

40J. TELEGRAM TO AMRIT KAl/R 

WAMIIIAOAlfJ, 

XtvmMr 13, 1939 

Rajkumari Aimrr Kaur 

2 Mctcaltr House Road, Delhi 

HOVE TROUBLE SUBSmiMO. KEER WELL. LOVE. 

Raw 

From the oripaali C.W. 3942. Courtesy: Amrit Kour. Alio G.N. 2291 



402. POUTICS V. MORALS 

In response to my suggestion in my article* on tlie Congress- 
man, Shri M. N. Roy has sent a long letter not to Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad but to me. He asks for a public discussion of the points 
raised by hint. Omitting the prefatory paragraphs whidi have no 
interest for the reader, the letter is repr^uced elsewhere. 

To take tlie ministerial resignations* first, I feel sure that 
they have added to the prestige of the Congress. The Working 
Committee would no doubt have done better to have accepted my 
proposal, only if it could have assimilated non-violence with all the 
implications suggested by me. But the members of the Working 
Committee were too conscious of their duty to accept my proposal 
mechanically and without heart Ijclief. The Working Committee’s 
resolution was, tliereforc, the only true course for the Working 
Committee to adopt. Having done so, resignations were the logi- 
cal result. 

It would have been unl>ccoming to have retained olficc for 
the doubtful advantage of guarding civil liberty. If they were 
ministers of autonomous States they could never have been ignored 
as they were about the war. Having been ignored, they would 
have l>ecn given satisfaction, when the attention of the Britisli 
Government was drawn by the Working Committee to the griev- 
ous omission and when they >vcre told how they could repair the 
mischief and retain India’s co-operation in the prosecution of the 
war. The least that the Ministers could do, therefore, was to re- 
sign if only to show the hollowness of autonomy. To remain in 
office after tlie discoveiy of their impotence would have been to 
court ignominy. To retain office for the protection of civil liberty 
would have been to mistake the wood for the tree. And Shri Roy 
may feel quite sure that the weakened Ministers would have been 
poor guardians of ci^il liberty. The Governors would have set aside 
their decisions 'and caught hold of those whom they would have 
chosen to imprison. The Ministers had taken office principally 
to advance independence. When they failed, tliey were bound to 
forgo every other advantage however great in itself. And they 

1 VUi pp. 321-S. 

* In hii letter, M. N. Roy Mtid that **it was not necessaiy to have the 
Congress Ministers resign at this stage.” 
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FOUnci V. MOKAU M5 

can never go back to their offices so knig as ffie denumd (rf* the 
Gongr^ remains unsatisfied. 

Civil disobedience is by no means the neat inevitaUe forward 
step. It depends upon a variety of circumstances some of which I 
have already mentioned, inactiem is oAen the most efiectivc action 
in the strategy of war — more so when the war is non-violent. 

Now for the crucial point.* Non-violence is tlie central fact 
of tiie civil disobedience technique. It was in 1920 tliat the Congress 
hooked its politics deliberately to fundamental morals and vital 
social reform. It came to the conclusion that swaraj could not be 
won without non-violence and certain definite social reform, viz., 
prohibition and removal of untouchability. It also put the 
charkha at the centre of its economic programme. Indeed it 
eachcMrcd tlic then known political programme, i.c., the par- 
liamentary. Hence the introduction of morals into Congress po- 
litics was not and is not irrelevant to the Congress fight for 
freedom. It is its core. There were a few grumblers then. But 
the vast majority welcomed the programme as the Congress had 
never done in the whole of its brilliant history. That pro- 
gramme justified itself by giving rise to a mass awakening on a 
phenomenal scale. By it the Congress gained an importance it 
iiad never before enjoyed. Shri Roy would not expect me at 
lliis stage to repeat here the argument that led to the en- 
tliusiastic acceptance of the programme. He should turn to the 
pages of Toung India if he would know the pros and cons of 
the subject. The C^ongress became a mass democratic organiza- 
tion from the time of acceptance of tlie programme, and it framed 
a democratic Constitution* which stands to tins day without mudi 
material and fundamental alteration. 

I’hc Congress has a double function. It is a democratic organ- 
ization in peace time. It becomes a non-violent army in war 
time. In its second capacity it has no voting power. Its will is 
expressed by its general whoever he may be. Every unit hu to 
tender him willing obedience in thought, word and deed. Yes, 
even in thought, since the fight is non-violent. 

Shri Roy and other Congressmen do not need to be told that 
I am not in the habit of lodng co-workers.* 1 go a long way 

* M. N. Roy criticised the doctrine of non-violence as ’‘having no bearing 
t^on the political programme of the C!biq(reii'’> 

* rUe Vol. XIX, pp. 190-8, and Vol. UK, pp. 24S-S7. 

•* M. N. Ro>- concluded hi* letter with a note that he and hb grotqr 
should not be “driven out of the Congrem ... far no other fault than the 
courage of our conviction and our devotion to the cause of freedom**. 
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with them in wrinning their aifiection and retaining it. BiM there 
doeg come a limit beyond whidi my cmnpromiae dom not.and 
cannot and ihould not go. No com{vomiae is worth the name 
whidi endangers chances of success. 

Sboaon, November 14, 1939 
HmjM, 18-n-1939 


403, NOTES 
Award or Decision? * 

Protests against an innocent sentence in my article ‘Good and 
Bad*' {Harijan, 4-1 1*1939) are being diowered upon me fiom all 
sides. The writers pay me unintended compliment for accuracy 
when they detect and severely criticize a hasty inaccuracy in my 
writings. I admit that what I have described as an award was 
after all not an award but a decision of the British Government. 
And if it was not an award, there could be no question of my 
being party to it. But apart from that my "being party" requires 
an explanation. I was signatory to no application to the late Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald. But having refused to sign the reference 
that was placed before me, 1 wrote> to the deceased Prime Minister 
to the effect that whatever ail parties agreed to in the matter of 
communal adjustment would be accepted by the Congress. That 
project, however, fell through and there was no award but a 
decision given by die British Government in the absence of an 
agreed reference. A lapse of memory on my part cannot alter 
facts. But I am sorry for Ute trouble so many correspondents 
have been put to owing to my inaccuracy. Beycmd however ex- 
pressing my sorrow, I am afraid I shall not be able to mend 
my ways. Working under double pressure the slip like the one 
that has ang^d so many correspondents is likely to recur. But 
would-be correspondents will find me always ready to correct in- 
accuracies whenever they occur. And let my critics remember that 
of the neutral fcutnula’ of the Congress too, for which they have 
suddenly developed a liking, I was the authw. They may also 
feel assured that if the time came during my lifetime for an agreed 
revision of the decision, which has many glaring defects, they will 

> Ftdkpp. 317.8; alio "NoRa?*, 27.11.1939, sub-title, ‘‘GommuiiM Declaim 
Agrin”. 

> VUt Vd. XLVIII, pp. 301-2. 

> VUb Vd. XLVn, pp. 140.1. 
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find me among the worhars heljMng to evolve an equitalde a4)mt> 
moat What I will not do it to make an a|^>eal to the Britiih 
<3ovcniment to reviae it over the heads of the parties afibcted. It 
stands till the parties agree to purge it of its absurdities. 

SaoA(»(, November 14» 19S9 
I/mjm, 18-11-1939 

#94. LETTER TO JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

Seoaon, Waroha, 
NovtnAtr 14, 1959 


MY DEAR JAWAHARLAL, 

Your letters have been coming in regularly. 1 have seen yours 
to Rajen Babu. Before 1 saw it I had written a note* on it for 
Harijan, I must try to send you an advance copy. 

If yoa need me longer in Allahabad, you will keep me.* 
The interested editings in lA>ndon of our statements here do 
not worry me. If I find time I shall write out a brief message* 
for The News Cknnkle, I have prepaid authority from that paper. 
Mwe when we meet. 

Love. 

Bapo 

[PS.} 

Mahadev just reminds me that you complete half a century 
today. I hope you will complete tlie other half retaining the 
same vigour, frankness and robust honesty. 

B. 


Gandhi-Nehru Pspen, 1939. Courtei>': Ndmi Memorial Muieum and 
Library. Alto A Btmth OU Lrtler$, p. 396 


*Tbe ceferena k, pwumabiy, to the preoeding item. 

*The addfCMee, in lut tetter dated November 8 to Gandh^i, taidt “All 
dw atemben of the U.P.P.C.C. woe detiroua of having an oppo r t uni ty of 
m ee tin g you, if thk was padble during your May in Allahabad. . . . Tba 
Weridng Gommittee k likely to bM up to the 21st or poeiibly tbo 22nd. 
May I s uggest dw 23fd ibr an in fa rma l meedog b etween you and some of 
our praadneat workers in the U.P.,tay, about 90 or ao?“ 



405. CABLE TO **THE XEWS CHRONICLET^' 

JfMtmbtr 14, 1939 

1 OBSERVE THAT THE MAIN ISSUE BETWEEN BRITAIN 

AND INDIA IS BEING CONTUSED IN THE BRITUH 

PRESS. DOES BRITAIN INTEND TO RECOGNIZE INDIA AS 

AN INDEPENDENT NATION OR MUST INDIA REMAIN 

Britain’s dependency? this question has not been 

RAISED BY THE CONGRESS TO GAIN AN ADVANTAGE 

OVER BRITAIN, BUT TO ENABLE THE PEOPLE OF 

INDIA TO DECIDE HOW THEY SHOULD BEHAVE DURING 

THE WORLD CRISIS. THE ISSUE THIH BECOMES PURELY 

MORAL TOR, OWING TO HER MATERIAL AND MILITARY 

CONTROL OP LNDIA, BRITAIN IS ABLE TO REGULATE 

THE INDIAN AND BRITISH GARRISON AND DRAIN INDIa’s 

WEALTH AT HER WILL. EIGHT PROVINCES OUT OF 

ELEVEN HAVE SAID IN FJtlPHATIC LANGUAGE THAT 

THEY CANNOT PARTICIPATE IN THE WAR, IF IT 

DOES NOT MEAN, AMONG OTHER THINGS, INDIa’s COM- 

PLETE FREEDOM. ALL OTHER ISSUES ARE SUBORDINATE. 
THE QUESTION OF MINORITIES IS PURELY A DOMESTIC 

ONE FOR THE MAJORITY AND THE MINORITIES TO 

SETTLE THEMSELVES. THE PROPOSED CONSTITUENT ASSEM- 
BLY IS THE ONLY BODY THAT CAN EVOLVE A 

PROPER AND LASTING SOLUTION. ANY OTHER CAN 

ONLY BE A MAKE-SHIFT CARRYING NO POPULAR SANC- 
TION. TO FUNG THE MINORITIES QUESTION IN INDIA’S 

FACE IS TO CONFUSE ISSUES. TO RAISE THE QUES- 

TION OF THE PRINCFE IS STILL MORE UNTENABLE. 
THEY ARE PART OF THE PARAMOUNT POWER. IT 

H PAINFUL TO THINK THAT BRITISH STATESMEN DO 
NOT SO MUCH AS MENTION THE MILLIONS OF PEOPLE 

OF THE STATES. HAVE THEY NO VOICE IN THEIR 
OWN OOVERNMENT? ARE THEY TO REMAIN ' SERFS, 

WHICH THEY ARE, THOUGH THEY ARB DRAGGED INTO 

THE WAR? MO WONDER HERR HITUR HAS CHAL- 
LENGED THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT TO PROVE HER 

SINCERITY BY REGOONIZINO INDIA AS A FREE NATION. 

'This appeared under the title *nie Main lame”. - 
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WBATBVBR UAY BB HIS INTBtmON IN BSUtNO TRB 

CUAIXBNOB, IT CANNOT BB DBNIBO THAT IT IS 

PBETINBNT. ANYWAY, LET THB BRITISH FUBUC KNOW 

THAT THE CONGRESS OBMAND U UNEQUIVOCAL AND 


CAPABLE 

OP BEINO 

SATISFIED 

IF THERE 

IS 

THB WILL 

TO 

SHED 


imperialism. THE 

WORKING COMMITTEB MEETS 

ON 

THE 


19th instant at 

ALLAHABAD 

TO 

CONSIDER 

THE 

NEXT 

STEP. 

THERE SHOULD BE 

NO 

MISUNDKR- 

standing, 

THEREFORE, 

ABOUT 

THB ISSUE. 

IF 

THERE IS 

TO 

BE 

A 

nOHT 

BETWEEN 

BRITAIN AND 

THB CON* 

ORESSy THE 

WORLD 

SHOULD 

KNOW CUJ^RLY 

WHAT IT 

IS 

TO 

BB 

FOR. 






Harijati, 25-11-1939 


406. LETTER TO AMRJT KAUR 

Seoaon, Wardha, 

J^ovember H, 1939 

MY DEAR IDIOT, 

You have been very regular in sending me wires. Yesterday I 
sent mine> l^eforc yours came into my hands. Thank God for 
the ending of the Dehra Dun programme. You must now have 
complete rest. 1 hope you will have no worry in Simla. I am 
well. The strain of work is there. B.P. 180/106 and 160/100. 
Radha and Lilavati went today, so did Homi. 

No more tonight. 

I/)ve. 

Tyrant 

From the original: C.W. 3943. Courtesy: Amrit Kaur. Also G.N. 7252 

407. LETTER TO (1. V. CIJRJALE 

Segaon, Wardha, 

Jiovmber 15, 1939 

MY DEAR NIRMALANANDA, 

You must not divert your attention from the service you are 
p e rform ing. 

rmt, 

Babu 

Frasn a ph ou m a t ; GJi. 1389 
343. 



408. LETTER TO JANAKWEVI BAJAJ 

&OAOIH, WaKDHA, 

Ifooimher 15, 1059 

CHI. JANAKUfKHM, 

If Dinihaw so advises, have your teeth puUed out; you 
ou|^t not to be afraid of it. 

It is better to get the teeth removed, when there is discharge 
of pus; though, if the roots are too strong, one may have to 
consider. Let Dinshaw follow his judgment. Write to me in 
detail. How is Madalasa? 1 got Om’s letter. Thanks. 

BUssmgt fnm 

Bapu 


From a phoUatat of the Giyarati: G.N. 3005 


409. TELEGRAM TO AMRIT KAUR 


Wardha, 
J4ovmbtr 16, 1939 

Rajkumari Ahrit Kaur 
Simla W[bst] 

YOUR WIRB DISTURBING. MY PRAYERS WITH YOU. YOU MUST 
TAKE COMPLETE REST. GET THOROUGHLY WELL. LOVE. 

■Bapu 

From the original: C.W. 3945. Gourtoy; Amrit Kaur. Aho G.N. 7254 


410. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 

Seaoon, Wardha, 
Jfmtmbtr 16, 1939 

MY DEAR IDIOT, 

Your wire from Simla has disturbed me. I have a guilty con- 
•dence. Why did I fHomise to send you to Doon? But diere 
.am I. It is in my nature to exploit co-workers to the fullest extent 
possible. But I diould have known yoiar weak bodjr. 
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tiioittand apologies to Shummy*. None to you. For you would 
lesent even the thought of my q>aring you. But 1 shall have to 
tput you for the sake of die cause. Z am sending ymi a wire. 
You must now become strong. You can be, if only you will make 
up your mind to be strong. You have to get rid of your moods 
a^ sensitiveness. It is no use your saying you cannot change 
your nature. We are on this earth to bend our natures to the 
Higher Will. 

I hope Shummy is well. Tofa^ must have received you bois- 
terously. The patients are doing well. Love to you all. 

Tyrant 

[PS.) 

I understand I had given tlie letter to Ghandiyamdas to have 
it gummed and posted. 

From the original: C.W. 3946. Cknirtny: Amrii Kaur. Abo G.N. 7255 


411, LETTER TO AMRITLAL T. NAMVATI 


SeoAON, 
November J6, 1939 

cm. AMRITLAL, 

You did well in remaining there for the sake of Kamath. I 
shall discuss with Sushila about the purgative. What you have 
written about Ashalatabchn is correct. Hers is a difficult problem. 
I shall see. If groum-up persons cannot look after themselves, 
what can we do? 

Blfumgs fnm 
Bapu 


From a photoaiat of the Gujarati: G.N. 10798 


!*s farother, a vetbed suifean 


tlSuiiadierc Singh, the i 
>The addr es se e *! pel dog 



4t2. LETTER TO VIJATABEHN M. PAJ4CH0U 

SeOAON, WAltOHA, 

SmtHtber I6y 1939 

cm. VIJAYA, • 

I hAve your ktter. I, for my part, did write to you' How is 
Nanabhai’s health ? Is your health improving? As Kakasaheb is 
not here, Amritlal sleeps here for the present. He leads the pray- 
ers. Today he is not here because Kamath is ill and laid up 
at his place. 

BUamgs from 

Bapu 

[PS.] 

I am going to Prayag for some tliree days. 

ShRI VlJAYABEHN 
C/o Shri Nanabhai 
AmBLA, pia SONEOADH 
Kathiawar 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: C.W. 4612. Courtesy; Vijayabehn 
M. Panchuli 


413. LETTER TO DILKHUSH B. DIWANJI 

Segaon, Waroha, 
November 16y 1939 

BHAI DILKHUSH, 

I have your letter. Your work is no doubt always solid. Has 
your problem been solved? Your weaving is done there, isn’t 
it? Can you weave fine yam? Try to attain perfection. 

BUsmigs finm 
Bapu 

Dilkhush Diwanji 
Gandhi Kutir 
Karadi, via Navsari 

From a photostat of the Otyaiati: G.N. 26^ 
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414. LETTER TO KAmUAJfBEHX M. SHAH 


Seoaon, Waroha, 

NwtnAtr J6t 1959 

CHI. KANCHAN, 

I got your two letters. They did not call for any reply. Go 
to Ramana Ashram only if you feel like going. Recently there 
has been no news from Munnalal. But there is uotliing to worry. 
Improve your health. I am going to Allahabad for some three 
days. 

BUttingj 

Bafu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 8288. Ako C.W. 70C4. Courtesy: 
Munnalal G. Shah 


415. LETTER TO AMRIT K.4UR 


Seoaon, 

Rearing 8 p,m.f Pfmumber 16^ 1939 

MY DEAR AMRIT, 

Tliis letter* should have gone to you early. But want of time 
is the excuse, or is it want of method, or both ? 

I.ove. 

Bapu 

From the original: C.W. 31714. Courlesy: Amrit Kaur. Also O.N. 7253 


* The reference is to a letter dated Bombay, November 10, 1939, firmn 
Shankerial to the addressee, at the bade of udikb Candbiji had written 

this fetter. 

3 » 
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416. INTERVIEW TO A CO-WORKER} 


[On or before Naatmbtr 17, 1939\^ 

ooAWMumi: I have come to liitea to you, tructinf ai I do in your 
leaderdiip. 

OANDHiji: Mine is an insipid leadership. I have nothing 
but tills’ to diow. 

# 

Your sutenent^ about civil diwbedience it perplextiig. It does not 
■peak for itself. Thus when you say %ve should not start civil dbobedienoe 
if the Muslim League blocks the way, I fed very mudi intrigued. Is 
there fear of communal rioting? Why should there be a riot? 

Why was there one the other day in Nellcnre? 

Oh, that was over some IKwali affair, nothing to do with politics. 

Everytiling to do with want of communal unity. 

You think they will obstruct us, lest we should secure our demands? 

No, they will say in fighting Government we are fighting them 
and obstructing them in getting what they want by co-operation. 
Do you want to fight the Mussaimans? 

No. In your talks’ with Jinnah Saheb did you get any such impression 
from him? 

He gave me no such impresuon. But nothing more than 
ordinary common sense Is required to sec what I have said. In 
fact I am surprised that you do not see what is so obvious. Others 
of your party are clear that there would be trouble, but tkey say 
that we tiiould not mind it, we should be able to deal with it. 1 
say to them it is wrong to anticipate a riot in the hope that we 
can deal with it. If a big minority is opposed to the launching 
of civil disobedience, I should say let us wait. 

But you have mentioned other obstades. 

’fe’The interview is e xtr a c ted from Mahadev Desai’s article "Puasled 
and Perplemd", dated “Segaon, November 17**. 

’Mahadev Desai eaplains; **000(0101 was laus^iing and pointing to the 
iplnnini^wheel wfafeh he was trying to put right.'’ 

4 Vi* pp. SS64I and S42<^ 

’ In D^, on November 1 and 2 
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That is Ae main obstacle. 8ut should 1 not have said^ there 
ilAiould be disdfdine among us? 

Bin there h dnctiriiiie. We do am start civil dnobedienoe when you 
■ay we.shouM not start it. 1 am surprised at the respoiue given by our own 
leftists, or oourse one or two oT us have talked extreme language, but other* 
wise there is discipline.* 

You, Mahatnuyi, will go on waiting and want odters also to wait? 

Therefore 1 have said, don’t have two masters. Either con- 
vert me or desert me. 

So you have no objection to our starting civil dnobedienoe if we do 
so after leaving the Oongrea? 

My objection will have no effect on non-Ckmgretsmen. 

But we will remain noa*violent. The main obstacle you have meotianed, 
viz., communal disunity, should be removed. I aooqM it, but after it is 
removed you won't resist us. 

On the contrary, if you remain non*violent in thought, word 
and deed, you will make me follow you. As I have been telling 
Prithvi Singh, when he is completely non>violent in thought, word 
and deed I should follow him as he would be very much superior 
to me. So when you arc all non<>violent I should dance with joy. 

You have mentioned hostile acts b)* Government. What have you in 
mind? 

For example, when they make civil liberty impossible. 

But it is impoauble. They anrest us even iT we speak. Do you think 
it would be a breach of our self-imposed vow if we critkiae the Go ver n m ent? 

No, if you are not violent in your speech. 

So we can attack Lord Zetland's speech. We can call them international 
robbers and say, there it nothing to choose b etween their imperialism and 
lascism. 

Oh, yes. 

That won’t get us into trouble? 

Not certainly with me. 

Then I come to the next point. Now that there is an hnespoiMftk 
executive why should we pay taxes? Some of our Ki sa n Sabha friends find 
the fww i**"* anomaloHS. Can't we refiise to pay taxm? 

That would be civil disobedience. How can you start non- 
payment of taxes (m mass scate? 

> Mahadev Demi adds: **Oandhiji gave dteftioM examp les of iadiiciplinet* ■ 
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No, I do not mean on a maw teak. 

Then it will not be non-payment of taxes. It has no mean- 
ing except on a mass scale. 

Why not one or two men in a angle village refiiK to pay taxa as a 
kind of protest? It will be a test case. 

You may try it, but it will be sheer madness, I tell you. 
And you may be sure no one will listen to you. No, you must 
not run away with your feelings. I assure you, I am capable of 
saying to the people: ‘Those who are prepared to suffer to the 
uttermost may reAise to pay.* But that will not be today. The 
time may come some day — let us hope in my lifetime. 

But is there any harm in doing what the CongreH does not ban? 

Everything is banned that the Congress does not advise to be 
done. 

But if a man feels so strongly about it and wants an escape, how is he 
to find it? 

By leaving the Congress — ^which is the only right thing. 

You have asked us to rest content with the constructive progranune. 
Now there are fulUblooded people amongst us. . They want to do something 
—something which may not be civil disobedience, but which may lead 
irresistibly towards it. 

That surely is constructive programme. It is surely for the 
general to decide what that is to be. ‘Every man shall walk 
five miles a day,’ says he, or ‘Everyone shall go and help in empty- 
ing a tank, and then march.* If you believe in observing discipline, 
don’t you think everyone should do this? 

But we do not know what exactly is to come ultimately. 

You may therefore say that my language is not precise. You 
would have me say, ‘Ply the charkha for so many hours, and, 
if so many people do it for so many hours, we will have civil 
disobedience*? I am quite prepared to say so. 

We do not say that the negotiations should not continue and the peace 
eflbets should be ndaxed, but we should keep ouiselves ready. 

I am idso ready to issue instructions to say that these are 
my minimum requirements, and that only those can join the non- 
vi^ent army who satisfy them. 

!• am glad you udll do it. When you declared that the Woridng 
Gommittee had left the wbtde thing in your hands, at any rate as regards 
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^Clivil ditobed i ence, we were all very happy; you put heart into us, and we 
gained a feding of self<oonfidence. If now you think there it no hani. wliy 
tbouM not the Working Coramitlee otgaaiae a tort of prepamdon oammitMe 
or give all power to you to prepare for all eventualitiet? 

I will see what happens in Allahabad. 

Lasdy, let me ask you one thing. If there is such need for unity, why 
should there be sucli persecution of the leftists? 

Persecution is a wrong word. There is none, and the ban* can 
be removed provided there is the assurance of heart obedience 
being yielded. 

Why don’t you a»ume it? 

We cannot, as there arc apostates in the ranks. And the 
worst that can happen is that we go on expelling people until, 
say, 1 am left alone. Then 1 should resign and declare that I am de* 
feated. But joking apart, don’t you Utink whoever wants the ban to 
be removed should say, provided he means it, T must not keep 
away, I will tender my apology’ ? And he will be immediately taken. 

It took their breath away when they saw that you also approved of the 
action of the Working Committee. Tliey liave a deep regard for you— not 
based on reason but personal afTeclion. And for you they will do anything. 
If you can get the ban removed, they will be all very happy. 

Then what I suggest is that you should write a letter to 
Rajendra Babu explaining everything and making the suggestion. 

I will see what can be done. All 1 would appeal to you to realise is that 
there should be no question of prestige with the Working Commiuee. 

There is no question of prestige, it is a question of discipline. 

'llir Congress, I Uiink, has been given greater disci[dtnc tiuin any army 
in the world. Against how few people have you had to lake action? 

But, I wish I could take the same view as you. I have brouf^t 
into being so many organizations here and in South Africa, and 
I am not able to say that the Congress compares favourably with 
them. Wherever the organizations have done well, it was because 
the members have yielded willing obedience. Whereas here we 
have had violent disobedience.* 

Well, take away one thought with you and say how many 
Congressmen have carried out die khadi clause.* 

* The rderence is to the bon imposed on Subhas Chandra Bose by the 
Congren Working Committee; mdk pp. ft4-5. 

* Here Mahadev Dctai says: “The friend did not agree and svai inclined 
for further argument. But the time was running against lum.** 

* Mahadev Desai adds: ‘'Nothing daunted, the bsend tried to Make out 
that in hit province at any rate there were few culprits amoug GonfNMaaen, 
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The proof of Ae pudding it in dte eating. There ii a 
tramendous surfdus of khadi everyndiere. Why ihould your pro* 
' vinoe not finkh all die stocks lying unscdd? 

Hmian, 25*11*1939 

417. A LETTER 


JfBDOiAer 17 1 1939 

"Be careful for nothing.**' This is the same as enasakH of the 
GUa. The book has to be studied with this central theme in view. 

From the oumuiciipt of MUhodev Detai*B Diaiy. CSourteiy: Narayan Dcsai 


418. LETTER TO MAXUBEHN S. MASHRUWALA 


Seoaon, Wardha, 
November 17, 1939 


CHI. MANUDly 

I am not able to write to you as often as I wish to. Now 
your confinement should be very near. Hope you arc keeping up 
your courage. Surendra should send a wire. One can say that 
you passed these last months widiout any trouble. Krishnadas is 
progressing and so is Kunvaiji. They are improving faster than 
expected. Rami is fine. What a long namei you have given to 
her daughter? Who suggested that name to you? Or did you 
take revenge for your having been given a simple name? 

Blessings to jou both from 

Bapu 

Srei MAmiBEHN Mashruwala 

Bauukan 

Santa Cruz 

From a photostat of the Oiqaratt: G.W. 2673. Courtesy: Manubehn 
S. Madinmala 


SNavataalika 



m, LETTER TO JAISUKHtAL GA}(DHi 

Sboaon» Wakdra, 
NvMmktr i7, 1939 

cm. jAmnuoLAL, 

I am leaving for Prayag tomorrow. Most probably 1 will 
return befme the 25di. Find out from a newspaper before coming. 
I am not writing separately to Maneklal* or the girb. 

Bkitkt* tU fim 
Bapu 

From a microfilm of the Giyamti: M.M.U./I1I 

420. LETTER TO MANEKLAL AND RADHA KOTHARt 

SaoAON, Wauiim^ 
NwenAn 17^ 1939 

CHI. MANEKLAL.’ AND CHI. RAOHA>, 

I got the letters of you both. May you prosper during the 
New Year*. 

Bbttmgt fim 

Bapu 

Ba 

From a microfilm oT the Gujarati: M. M. U./XXIIl 


421. LETTER TO SHARDABEHN G. CHOKtlAWALA 

SeOAON, Waroka, 
Nwtmhtr 17^ 1939 

CHI. BABVDl, 

What a letter from you! Why do you seem to be getting 
away from me? Write to me in detaiL You cause me worry. 
I have built high hopes on you. Do not disappoint me. We are 
gtmg to Prayag tomorrow. I am keeping Pyarelal here. 1 

* Addrenee’s brother 

^ Maaeklal Kothari, aao-tn'law of GandhijFs eldest brother, LaUtmhbs 
GawDti 

S With of Maneklai Kothari 

Aocanlii« to the Vikram calendar the day Ibllowiag DiwaB k observed 
M the timv'yearis day (KmOt M 1). In 1939, it was on Nbveatber |2. 
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have kept a ieproiy patient, Paradiure Shastri*, in the AslUFam. 
We h<^ to return on the 23rd. Hope you are getting on well. 
Reply to me immediately. 

BUssmgs to ypu kMfnm 
Bapu 

From the Gqiarati original: G.W, 10018. Courtesy: Shardabeho C. 
ChoUMisvAbi 


422. FRAGMENT OF LETTER TO MAHOMED YUNUS 

November 18, 1939 

How can I convince you if you cannot accept my word that 
my attention it continually devoted to the question of questions? 
But man can only propose, God alone disposes. Whom He has 
joined none can keep permanently apart.^ 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Dcsai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


423. LETTER TO P. KODANDA RAO 

On the Train, 

November [/5]*, 1939 

MY DEAR RODANDA RAO, 

Your argument is quite good. But tell me who is today the 
League of Nations^? The situation is baffling but deeply interest- 
ing. 1 am hoping that our country will play an imporUint part 
in this moving drama. 

Tours, 

M. K. Gandhi 


From a photostat: G.N. 6283 

'In his book, UmUr tk* Shelttr of Bupu (pp. 110-1), Balvantsinha ex- 
plains: "Parachure Sustri went to Bapuji and said tiutt he would like to stay 
widt him till he died. . . . Bapuji looked Utou^tfiil . . . ultimately decided to keep 
him. . . . When the disease took a serious turn, B^tnji bqpm to massage him 
svith his own hands.” Parachure Shastri died on September 5, 1945. 

* Fids also p. 252. 

^ The source, however, has *'10". Gandhyi was going to AUahabad. 

* Wtik the outbreak of the war in Septembw 1939, all activity of the League 
df Natiom had ceased although it coatinued to exist till April 1946. 



424. LETTER TO AMRiT KAUR 


Itami, 
^fwmhtr W, tS39 

MY DEAR IDIOT, 

Here we are for five hours wailing for Uic train. Rajaji and 
Jairamdas are with us. I had your wire from Simla. You have 
been extraordinarily good. I hope the progress will be steady. 
You must nut worry alx)ut anything and concentrate on getting 
quite well and strong. 

I expect to leave .\llahahad for Segarni on Tuesday but it may 
not be possible to do so. In that case I leave on Wednesday. My 
mind is in Segaon especially since die coming of Parachurc Shastri. 
He is God's gift. But it is also a medium of my examination.' 
Love. 

Tyrant 

From the original: C.W. 3917. Courtesy; .Amrit Kaur. Abo G.N. 72S6 


425. LETTER TO J. P. BH.ANSALl 

Itarsi, 
24ovmber 18, 1939 

CHI. BHANSALI, 

Nayan is pining for a letter from you. It is yi>nr ritily, since 
it is ahim.sa, to satisfy him. We may not keep up (Vrsonal rela- 
tions with our relatives but we should not hurt tlicm cither. As 
the circle of our kith and kin widens, we must not get involved 
and maintain relations svith them only for the sake of service. 
Take care of your health in your present exertions. 

BUimgs fiom 
Bapu 

Front a photoiut of the Gujarati: G.N. 433 


' Vidt fiiotnote 1, p. 360. 
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426. LETTER TO ERISHNACHAJtDRA 


Itaui, 
Jiovmter 1939 


cm. KRttHNACHANORA, 

I am pteaied with your progress. Go ahead. 

Bkstmgsfim 

Bafo 

From a photoaut of the Hindi: G.N. 4331 


427. LETTER TO DAHTABHAI M. PATEL 

On THE Moving Train, 
Kooember 18^ 1939 

BHAl OAHYABHAI, 

I did get your letter. I hope you are getting along well. 

BUumgs from 

Bapu 

Shri Dahyabhai Manordas Patel 
Dholka 

From a copy of the Gujarati: G.W. 2711. Courtesy: Dahyabhai M. Patel 


428. THE ONLT WAT 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has compelled me to study, among 
other things, the implications of a Constituent Assembly. When 
he first introduced it* in the Congress resolutions, 1 reconciled 
myself to it because of my belief in his superior knowledge of the 
technicalities of democracy. But I was not free from scepticism. 
Hard facts have, however, made me a convert and, for that reason 
perhaps, mcMre enthusiastic than Jawaharlal himself. For I seem to 
see in it a remedy, which Jawaharlal may not, for our communal 

*At the Gongren Woildng Committee meeting oo September 14, 1999; 
mdr ^qpeadoc X. 
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THE ONLY WAY 


•and other dtstempen, besides being a vehicle fisr nUM polilibni 
iind other education. 

The more criricism I see of the scheme, the more enamoured 
I become of it. It anil be the surest index to the popular feeltag» 
It wiB bring out the best and the worst in t». Ittiteracy does not 
worry nw. I would plump for unadulterated adult fraimhiie for 
both men and women, i.e., I would put them all on the register 
of voters. It is open to them not to exercise it if they do not 
wish to. I would give separate vote to the Muslims; but, without 
giving separate vote, I would, though reluctantly, give reservation, 
if required, to every real minority-according to its numerical strengdi. 

Thus the Constituent Assembly provides the easiest method of 
arriving at a just solution of the communal problem. Today we are 
unable to say with mathematical precision who represents whom. 
Though the Congress is admittedly the oldest representative organ* 
ization on Ute widest scale, it is open to political and semi* 
political organizations to question, as they do question, its over* 
whelmingly representative character. The Muslim I/tague is 
undoubtedly the largest organization representing Muslims, but 
several Muslim bodies — by no means all insignificant — deny its 
claim to represent them. But the Constituent Assembly will repre* 
sent all communities in their exact proportioni Except it there 
is no other way of doing full justice to rival claims. Without it 
there can be no finality to communal and other clainu. 

Again, the Constituent Assembly alone can produce a consti- 
tution indigenous to the country and truly and fully representing 
the will of the people. Undoubtedly such a constitution will not be 
ideal, but it %vill be real, however imperfect it may be in tlie esti- 
mation of die theorists or legal luminaries. Self-government to be 
self-government has merely to reflect the will of the people urho 
are to govern themselves. If they are not prepared for it, ^ey will 
make a hash of it. I can conceive the possibility of a people fitting 
themselves for right government through a seri^i of nvrong experi- 
ments, but I cannot conceive a people governing thenuelves ri^tly 
through a government imposed from widiout, even as die fabled 
jackdaw could not walk lite a peacock with feathers borrowed from 
his elegant companion. A diseased person has a pros p ect of getdng 
well by personal effort. He cannot borrow health from others. 

The ridts of the e x peri me nt are admitted. There is likely to 
be impersonation. UnscrujMilous persons wilt midead die ififlte- 
rate masKs into voting for wrong men and women. These rUtS 
have to be run, if we are to evolve something true and big. The 
Gonsdtuent Assembly, if it emnes into bring— as I hope it wilk— 
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Ef E result of an honourable settlement between us and the Britisli 
people, the combined «nt of the best men of the two nations will 
produce an Assembly that will re^t fairly truly the best mind of 
India. Therefore the success of the experiment at the present 
stage of India’s history depends upon the intention of the British 
statesmen to part with power without engaging India in a deadly 
unorganized rebellion. For I know that India has become im> 
patient. I am painfully conscious of the fact that India is not 
yet ready for non>violent civil disobedience on a maw scale. If, 
therefore, I cannot persuade the Cfongress to await the time when 
non-violent action is possible, I have no desiro to live to see a dog- 
light between tlie two communities. I know for certain that if I 
cannot discover a method of non-violent action or inaction to the 
satisfaction of the Congress and there is no communal adjustment, 
nothing on earth can prevent an outbreak of violence resulUng 
for the time being in anarchy and red rum. I hold that it is the 
duty of all communities and Englishmen to prevent such a catas- 
trophe. 

The only way out is a Constituent Assembly. I have given 
my own Opinion on it, but I am not tied down to the details. 
When I was nearly through with this article, I got the following 
wire from Syed Abdulla Brclvi*: 

Considerable misapprehensions among minorities (about) Constituent 

Assembly. Strongly urge clarification details, franchise, com|XMition, 

inetluxis arriving decision. 

I think I havT said sufficient in the foregoing to answer Syed 
Saheb's question. By minorities he has Muslims principally in 
mind as represented by the Muslim l/:aguc. If once the proposition 
that all communities desire a charter of independence framed by a 
Constituent Assembly and that they will not be satisfied with any- 
thing else is accepted, die settling of detaib surely becomes easy. 
Any other mediod must lead to an imposed constitution mostly 
undemocratic. It would mean an indefinite prolongation of impe- 
rialistic rule sustained by the help of those who will not accept 
the folly democratic method of a Constituent Assembly. 

Hie principal hindrance is undoubtedly the British Govern- 
ment. If they can summon a Round Table Confidence as they 
propose to do after the war, they can surely summon a Consd- 
tuent Assembly subject to safeguards to the satisfacdon of mincar- 
Ries. The expiession 'sadsfaedtm of minorides’ may be regarded 


* Editor, Tkt Bemkgf CkmtkU 
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it vague. It can be defined beforehand by agreement. Hie quei* 
tkm thus resolves itself into whether the British Government desire 
to part with power and open a new chapter in their own history. 
I have already shown' that the question of the Princes is a red 
herring across the path. European interests are absolutely safe so 
long as they are not in conflict with ‘the interests of India*. 1 
think this expression finds place in the Irwin>Gandht Pact>. 

Look at the question from any standpoint you like, it will be 
found that the way to democratic svraraj lies only through a 
properly constituted Assembly, call it by whatever name you 
like. All resources must, therefore, be exhausted to reach the 
Constituent Assembly before direct action is thought of. A stage 
may be reached when direct action may become the necessary pre> 
lude to the Constituent Assembly. That stage is not yet. 

Allahabad, Noxemlicr 19, 1939 
Harijan, 25*1 1-1939 


429. SPEECH AT KAMAIA .XEHRU MEXWRIAL HOSPITAL, 

ALLAHAB.iD^ 

November 19, 1939 

After my coming from Africa, I came into contact with Ka- 
mala Nehru also. She was a remarkable person. Besides being 
devoted to her husband as most Indian women arc, she loved her 
country much and this love was great. .She was a high-principled 
lady and candid enough to express her opinion if she differed on 
principles. She had a noble soul and whatever she did was not for 
show or gain or favour. 

Congressmen have gained the reputation of being agitators 
only and not Ijeing capable of constructive work, but such critics 
are now inclined to change their opinion. During the Civil Dis- 
obedience movement Kamala’s heart went out to Uic sufferers. It 
was then that she took active interest in the Congress Hospital 
which had then been started. During my last meeting* with 
Kamala in Bombay while she was leaving for Europe for treatment, 

> Vidi pp. 331-2. 

* Of March 5, 1931 ; vide Vd. XLV, Appendix VI. 

> After laying the coraer-sttma, Qan^ji spoke in Hindi. He read out 
a mewsge from Madan Mohan Makviya, one of the tniMecs of the hmpitaL 

*On May 22, 1935. Kamala Nehru died in Geneva on Pebmaiy 28, 
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die tidd me that die adfgbtt not come back and that 1 ahoukl^ aee 
that die woric of the hoqntal went on. 1 gave her my word then. 
This work it my sacred duty and I come to Allahabad spedadlyfor 
it. 1 would have gqnc back tomorrow after diis work here, but 
Fandit Jawaharlal Ndiru tndtted uptm my staying here km^. 

I gave my si^ature to the appeal for fun^ ^ this hospital, 
vdiich is for five lakhs. Only half the amount has been collected. 
I hope you vrill all ccmtribute to the fund. This hosjntal is not 
only Sot the United Provinces, but for all India. We should now 
think in terms of die whole of India. There are so many univer- 
sidet in the U.P., smd so many students, i hope they will all 
help to collect funds. Then there are bo many industrial mag- 
nates in Kanpur. It should not be diflicult for you to raise the 
money. Finally, I wish God that He may give peace and rest to 
Kamala’s soul. ' 

TAe Hindustan Tinust 20-11-1939 


430. RAJKOT REFORMS 

Having once offended, however unwittingly, against the Tha- 
kore Saheb of Rajkot and Durbar Shri Virawala, I have restrained 
myself against saying anything by way of criticism of the Durbar's 
doings in that State.* But duty to the people of Rajkot who 
have shown exemplary discipline demands a word from me on 
the reforms just announced. They expect me to give my opi- 
nion on them. It pains me to have to say that they have 
undone vrhat the late Thakore Saheb had done. The adult fran- 
chise whicli it was the late Thakore Saheb’s boon lasting 15 years 
has been revoked, and it has been reduced to the possession 
of property qualifications and a stiff residential test. The elected 
President gives place to the Dewan as permanent President. The 
original Sabha which was vdiolly composed of elected representa- 
tives is to omtain 40 elected members i^^nst 20 nominated. The 
elecied m emb ers will be sub-divided into minorities. The so-called 
majmity vrill thus become really a minority. The natural course 
of reibnvh is progressive increase of popular control. Here without 
die slightest justification popular control has been materially 
reduced. The original SaUia had wide powers of legislation. 
These have been curtailed. 

t Fi* ^ p. S68. 

^Tlte tefc i tae e k to QuuBi^'s (bur days* ftst firam hfey 3, wlsdi 
wss given vp after the Vioerayk aseuianee; ait Vd. LXDC. 
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Theie was a definite announcement that the privy porve wu 
be fixed. The reforms ignore the announcement, llie Nbtifi* 
cation of December 26th last was to transfer to the people 
widest powers posable*. My reading of them leads me to die 
ctmclunon that not only have the powers already possessed by the 
pet^de been taken away but they have been limited as much as 
possitde. In one word, the Thitkore Saheb's, i.e., the Dewan’s, 
win is to be the Supreme Law in Riykot. 

I am sorry to have to write these lines. 1 do not know whe» 
ther these reforms are the last act of the tragedy for which 
my violence is responsible. A fast is a remedy to be applied only 
by an expert. It interrupts the even course of a movement for bet* 
ter. The slightest touch of violence damages it. I have admitted 
that my appeal to the Viceroy against the acts of the Thakore 
Saheb whilM the fast was pending was violence and vitiated die 
fast. 1 had thought that 1 had paid the penalty by repentance, 
and that the happy relations established between the Thakore 
Saheb and Durbar Shri Virawala and me would open a new and 
bright chapter for the people of Rajkot. The Atrher held in my 
honour after my public repentance seemed to have set die sesd 
on the good that ^e repentance had done. I see, I was mistaken. 
Men’s natures are not changed in a moment. 1 apologize to the 
people of Rajkot. 

But 1 do not repent of my repentance. I am quite sure 
that what was morally right was also politically right. My repent* 
ance saved the people of Rajkot from a worse fate. It averted a 
communal clash. I am quite sure that in the end the people of 
Rajkot will come to their own. Meanwhile the evil that the 
reforms in my opinion are, must be allowed to work itself out. 
Those citizens of Rajkot who have any sense of self>respect 
must abstain from co-operation in working them. They will, if 
they take my advice, watch, wait, pray and literally spin. They 
will find that they will be also spinners of real liberty in RjUkot 
in the non-violent way which is the only true way. 

Allahabad, November 20, 1939 
25-1 1-1939 



431. NOTES 
Kamala Nehru Memorial 

On the 19th instant I had the privilege of laying the founda* 
tion*8tone of the Kamala Nehru Memorial Hospital in Allahabad 
before a large gathering.' This hospital will be not only a fitting 
remembrance of the memory of a true devotee of her country and 
a woman of great spiritual beauty, it will be- a redemption of the 
promise made to her by me that I would do what lay in my power 
to see that the work for which she had made herself responsible 
was carried on even after her death. She was going to Europe in 
search of health. The visit proved to be a search of death. As 
she was going she had invited me, if I could, either to join her for 
a brief talk during part of her journey to Bombay or to sec her in 
Bombay. I went to Bombay. During the time that I was able to 
give her she asked me, if she died in Europe, to try to see that 
the hospital which Jawaharlal had commenced in Swaraj Bhavan 
and which she had laboured to keep alive was put on a permanent 
footing. 1 told her I would do what 1 could. That promise was 
partly the foundation for the appeal, to which I had become party, 
for funds for tlie Memorial. Owing to circumstances beyond my, 
control I was not able to take much active part in collecting 
the funds. The appeal was made for five lacs and only half the 
amount has come in. At the ceremony of foundation-laying, I 
made an appeal to the large audience composed of the wealthy 
as also the poor to share the burden of making up the deficit. By 
judicious organization it ought to be easy to make the collection 
for a cause so worthy and for a memory so sacred. Able doctors 
of all-India reputation like Jivraj Mehta and Bidhan Chandra 
Roy are among the trustees. Tliey have made themselves res- 
ponsible for the proper construction, organization and manage- 
ment of the hospital. I hope that not only will the deficit be 
soon made up but the doctors will have no difficulty in securing 
a suitable staff for the efficient management of the hospital. 

A Reminder 

Narandas Gandhi telk me that I should remind the readers 
Hhat all those who want to take part in the spinning ytgna against 

* Vuli pp. 365-7. 
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iibe rmtim jtjmui should send in their names at once. The 
/took efiect firom the 1 Ith October last. Those Yiho have not yet 
sent in dieir names are already behindhand. But better late than 
never. Those who are b^indhand can make up by qminiag more 
than the stijnilated quantity till they have made up ibr the past 
neglect. Narandas Gandhi has specialized in this class of khadi 
work. He loves figures at which he is quick. To keep an exact 
record of names and addresses of sacrificial spinners and register 
their output does not tire him. On the contrary he delights in this 
wcNrk. He believes in method. He tliinks diat the mere keeping 
of such registers systematizes Uie work of which a roister is 
kept, and stimulates workers. If a fairly large number wiU ^tn 
for sacrifice, they can help in bringing about a material reduction 
in the price of khadi. The scheme is rich witlt ponibilities. 1 
hope, dierefore, that it will meet with the response it deserves. 

A Good Suoocstion 
A khadi-Iover says: 

Now that the Ministers have rrstgned in what arc called Congreas 
provinces, will tlicy not be most usefully employed if thc*y will make it a 
point to sell khadi by hawking or otherwise? Khadi is in the centre of 
the Congress programme. Thousands of Congressmen can occupy them-’ 
selves with it as with no other. Will you not put niy humble suggestion 
before the ex-Ministers in particular and all Congressmen in general ? In 
every* province there is a surplus stock. Spinning is consequently l>eing cut 
down. It should not be so. 

I endorse every word of what Uic khadt-lov*er suggesis. Con* 
gressmen should make it their duty to see tliat ail surplus khadi is 
sold without delay. 

Allahabad, November 20, 1939 
Harijan, 25-11-1939 


432. LETTER TO SHUMSHERE SINGH 

November 20, 1939 

MY DEAR SKUMMY, 

Have mercy on poor Amrit. She finds her soul with me. 
She has got what she has been yearning for years. With her it li 
not a question of what service 1 want from her, it is a question 
witii her of how she can serve me, i.e., my cause. She wants to be 
near me. To be near me, to be of use to me is her joy and sdace. 


70-24 
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Itiscrueltofcdst Youihouldaot becraa mlhherfors^t- 
ittg to be better, fitting hendf for the service of bnmsaity* Voh 
thodd enoonrsge her, make her way smooth. She loves you vdlh 
rare devodon. She fi-eeaes, hf you are angry with her. Sie njoioet to 
see you in good humour. She hat become inconsoia fate because yon 
are cro« widi ho*. Do please assuage your vwath and let her come 
to Segaon with a witting heart. She really keeps well in Segaon. 
She eats with relidi. Sometimes most healthy people be 
unwctt. I%e hM worn herself out by overwork and anxi^. 
Any strain tells on her. She puts herself to inconvenience without 
cause. 1 shall tidw greater care of her health. After all the spirit 
is more than the fie^. Her 8{niit invariably premiers in Segaon. 
You should let her travel so k>ng as your purse allows it. She 
gains experience. But she shall not travel if you do not want her 
to. Do wire to me that you have made up with her and tiiat you 
are no longer angry with her. 1 am likely to be in Allahabad 
till Wednesday. 1 shall await your wire, if of course you can send 
it with the conviction that what I say is right and proper. 

With love to you all, 

Bapu 

From the nuunucript of Mahadev Dctai’i Diary. Courteay: Narayan Detai 


4SS. COMiRESS WORKING COMMITTEE RESOLUTION' 

[Ntvmber 22, 

The Working Committee have noted with pleasure the response 
of the country to the policy enunciated’ by them regarding the 
war in Europe and its repercussions in India. This policy, based 
on numerous declarations of the Congress, was laid dotwn in a state- 
ment^ issued by the Committee on September 14, and sub- 
sequent events have amply justified its wisdom and expediency. 
The course of the war and the policy pursued by the British and 
French Governments, in particular the declarations made on behalf 
of the British Government regarding India, seem to demonstrate 
tiiat tiie present war, like the World War of 1914-18, is being 

report dated "Allahabad, Movemher 22" in Tht Urnhslm 
Than read: ‘Hie Gongrew Working Oomanttce^coondered ftr seven hours 
today the draft reiolutiaa prqaued by M a h a tm a Gandhi on die present po- 
lideal aids in India." 

F8A Appendix Vm. 

Appemhx X. 
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ieinied on fbr imperiaUst eiidi» aad Jtn^ is to re- 

ilaiii entrenched in India. With such a war and with this pcdiqr 

Congress cannot associate itself, and it cannM cotmtenance 
the eiqphMtaticm oflndia’s resources to this end. 

Hie Working Committee's unequivocal demand was for a 
dedaratUm of war aima in r^ard to democracy and inqierialism 
and, in particular, how these aims were going to he ap^ed to 
India. These aims could only be considered worthy, if they included 
the eUmination of imperialism and the treatment of India as 
an independent natum whose pdicy would be guided in accord* 
ance with the wishes of her people. The answer to this demand 
has been entirely unsatisfactc^, and an attempt has been made on 
behalf of the British Government to create misunderstandings and to 
befog the main and moral issue. In justification of this refiual to 
make a declaration in terms of the Wwlung Committee’s resolution, 
communal pleas have been advanced and the rights of the minor* 
itics and of the Princes pleaded as barriers to India's freedom. 

The Committee wish to declare with all emphasis that no 
communal contiderations arise in meeting the demand of the Con* 
gress, and the minorities, whatever their other differences might be, 
do not oppose India's right to freedom and independence. The 
Princes are represented by, and are emblems of, the Paramount 
Power in India. In the end, it will be tlie people of Uie Indian 
States who will determine what part they will take in a free India, 
though the British Government have consistently ignored their wishes 
in the matter which vitally affects them. In any event, tlie wishes 
of those who may oppose India's independence are, and must be, 
irrelevant to the declaration of the British Government's intentions. 
The Committee can only interpret this attempt to avoid a statement 
of their war aims and Indian fieedom by taking shelter under 
irrelevant issues, as a derire to maintain their imperialist domina* 
tion in India in alliance with reactionary elements in the country. 

The Congress has looked upon the war crisis and the problems 
it rtuses as essentially a moral issue, and has not sought to profit 
by it in any spirit of bargaining. The moral and dominant issue 
of war aims and India's freedom have to be settled satisfactorily 
befine any other subsidiary question can be considered. 

In no event can the Congress accept respcmsilnlity of the 
Government, even in the transitional period, without real power 
being given to popular representatives. The Working Committee, 
therdfore, approve of and endorse the rqply dated November 3*, 
1939, sent the Congress Prerident to the Viceroy. 

tTbe source, however, Ims **4’*; aMr Appendix XIX. 
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Hie Gominittee wiA to declare again that recogniticli of 
India’f independence and the right of her peofde to finune dieir 
cottstitatum through > CSonstituent Aiaembly is essential in order 
to remove the taint of imperialism from Britain’s pdicy and to 
enable the Congress to consider further co-operation. hold 

that the Constituent Assembly is die only (temocradc method of 
determining the constitution of a free country, and no one who 
believes in democracy and freedom can possibly take exception to 
it. The Working Gominittee believe, too, that the Gmistituent 
Assembly alone is the adequate instrument for solving communal 
and other difficulties. This, however, does *001 mean that the 
Working Committee will relax their efforts for arriving at a solu- 
ticm of the communal problem. This Assembly can frame a con- 
stitution in which the rights of accepted minorities would be protect- 
ed to their satisfactiim and, in die event of some matters relating 
to minority rights not being mutually agreed to, they can be refer- 
red to arbitration. The Constituent Assembly should be elected 
on the basis of adult suffrage, the existing separate electorates being 
retained for such minorities as desire them. The number of these 
members in the Assembly should reflect their numerical strength. 

The declarations* made on behalf of the British Government, 
being inadequate, have compelled the Congress to dissociate itself 
from British policy and war efforts, and, as a first step in non-co- 
operation, to bring about the resignations of all the Congress Gov- 
ernments in the Provinces. That policy of non-co-operation con- 
tinues and must continue unless the British Government revises its 
policy and accepts the Congress contention. 

The Working Committee would remind Congressmen that it is 
inherent in every form of -satyagraha that no effort is spared to 
achieve an honourable settlement with the opponent. While a satya- 
grahi is ever ready for a non-violent fight, if it has to come, he 
never relaxes his efforts for peace and always works for its attain- 
ment. The Working Committee will, therefore, continue to explore 
the means of arriving at an honourable settlement, even thou^ 
the Britidi Government have banged the door in the face of die 
Cimgress. The Committee must, however, resist, by the non-vio- 
lent methods of the Congress, all attempts to coerce the people of 
India along paths which are not of their choice and ever^hing 
that is against die dignity and freedom of India. 

The Working Gmnmittee appreciate and oqpress their pleasure 
'at the readmess exhibited by Congressmen for launching dvil 

1 rtd$ Appendioet XII, XIV, XVI, XVH and XVIII. 
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ll^bedience, diould this become necessary. But ctvU dUiobcdknoe 
r^uires the same strict discipline as an army m^antaed Ibr an 
jumed conflict. The army is helpless unless it p o ssesses its weapons 
of destruction and knows how to use them; so also an army of 
non-violent soldiers is ineffective unless it understands and p oss es s es 
the essentials of non-riolence. 

The Working Committee desire, to make it clear that the true 
test of preparedness for civil disobedience lies in Congressmen than- 
selves spinning and promoting the cause ofkhadi to the eaclusion 
of mill-cloth, and deeming it their duty to establish harmony be- 
tween the communities by personal acts of service to diose <^er 
than members of dicir own community, and individuid Hmdu 
Congressmen seeking an occasion for fraternizing with the Harijans 
as often as possible. The Congress organizations and Congress- 
men should, therefore, prepare for future action by promoting 
this programme. They should explain to the people the message 
and policy and implications of the Constituent Assembly udiich 
is the crux of the Congress programme for the future. 

Harijan, 2-12-1939 


434. TESTIMONIAL TO MUNNILAL 

Anano Bhavan, Allahabad, 
[November 23, 1939]* 

■ Bhai Munnilal has given me a good sbax-c today and done it 
with great affection. His razor is village-made and it needs no soap. 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 7484 


435. LETTER TO SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE 

Anand Bhavan, Allahabad, 
November 23, 1939 


MY DEAR SOBHAS, 

It i. oaly today that I find a nHtnrat to «toowl «igt ytmr 
letter and wire At you know, I attend the Working r-oin "u^ 
only when required and deal with only tho« 

red to tne. ftit having received a letter, I read it to them and 


I From Gmiihi-I9l5-1948; A Deleihd Oinmbg]^ 
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told than that if diey had no confidence in^ the preient Bengal 
Pirovincial Congrew Connnittee and had tuffidoit reason ftv I 
agreed with you that they should disstdve it. Any piecemeal mea* 
sure irould fail and only cause initatkm. 

But I confi^si that your letter has a{^ared to me to be a dial* 
lenge. You have evidently no confidence in thc^<wking Commit- 
tee. You regard its ban on you as a vendetta. As you know, I 
am party to £he ban which was voted unanimously. Who is to 
deci^ between you and the Working Committee? You have never 
submitted to the ban. 

As to action by the Working Committee,' I dissent from you. 
Your way is not mine. For the time being you are my lost sheep. 
Some day I shall find you returning, to the fold, if I am right 
and my love is pure. 

Eter yam, 
Bapu 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Dcsai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Dcsai 


436. DISCUSSION WITH U.P.P.C.C. EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL MEMBERS' 


Allahabad 
[November 23, 1939}- 

QVZSTiON : You seem to be placing an exaggerated emphasis on non-violence 
today. Surely you will not suggest that wc were more ready or more non- 
violent in 1920-21 and in 1930? Or will you say tliat your standard has 
now gone up? 

answer: Both. There was not then so much violence as is to 
be seen on the surface today. And my standard too has gone up. 
I was not so rigid in my conditions then as 1 am now. If you 
accept my generalship, you have to accept not only my condi- 
tions but my judgment as to whether wc are ready or not. It 
is quite likely that there is really ho difierence between the condi- 
tions of those days and of today; but it is equally true that I did 
not know then that 1 was walking on a mine, today I am haunted 
by that consciousness and 1 cannot help it. 

Is there not a four that, if we do not strike the nu il while it is hot, 
we may never be able to do so at all? There is that psycholagy of icadiM 

•The diseussioh a>paued under die tide "The Task befbre Us”, as 
summarized by Mahadev Dcsai. 

* YUt ibolnote 2, p. S47» 
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tibe people. IF we ifo not tebe die e pp o fli i nil y, dwir eirtlwiiiMiw anoy 
<tuikpcd and their readinem nwy vanish. The hot ddnf, dMcaftiw, lodi^ 
b fcr you to suggest a pragraimne whereby we may pttfMune die licld Ml^ 
yet keep vp die si^t of the peofde. 

I have always been impatient of this kind of language. I 
cannot understand a readiness which would vanidi if it was not 
availed of at once. That is no readiness at all. Ready is he tdio 
is ready at all times and at all places — whenever and wherever 
he is called. The only meaning of readiness is readiness to carry 
out the command of the general. To use military language, we 
diould be so prepared as to make war unnecessary. What is essen* 
tial is the attainment of independence, not the time and the ways 
and means of civil disolx^icnce. I expect from ^ni enough faith 
and discipline to instinctively await and obey your general’s word. 
Don’t expect me to say anytliing more. Do not expect me to 
reveal how, if ever, 1 shall launch civil disobedience. I have no* 
thing up my sleeve, and I will have no knowledge until the last 
moment. 1 am not made that way. I knew notliing of the Salt 
March* until practically the moment it was decided upon. This 
I know that God has rarely made me repeat history and He may 
not do so this time. There Is one thing, however. I may, for rea- 
sons you may not reveal to me, lie unlit as a general. In that 
case you . must give me up, and 1 shall not in the least be sorry 
for it. 

Now for the last point in your question. You want a pro- 
gramme which may be directly connected with civil disobedience. 
If you will not laugh at me, I will unhesitatingly say it is the pro- 
gramme of universal spinning. Listening to the alarms and advice 
of the doctors I had given it up for some time. I began it in res- 
ponse to Narandas Gandhi’s call; and I do not think I diall ever 
give it up, until of course my hands are paralysed. So 1 would 
say that the more you spin the better soldiers you will be. If 
that is my conviction, why should I be adiamed of declaring it? 
There cannot be two parts in my advice, one of viiich you may 
accept and the other you may reject. My condition is a vital one. 
It is likely that there may not be tlic necessary intellectual convic- 
timi, but it will follow faith as a necrasary consequence. 1 say 
this because I have acted in that spirit. I have inarched miles 
uptm miles, through bush and briar and along unbeaten tracks, 
acting on the word of command, duxing the Zulu RebeBion*. 

* On Manh 12, 1930; vide Vol. XUII. , 

* In Natal; Gandbiji led an Indiaa Suetdier-bearer Onrpi; sMr Vel. V, 
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But as I have said Che whok thing may strike you as diimeri« 
cal or quixotic. In that case you have but to give up my kader« 
ship. I have led for twenty years, and it may be well for me to 
rest on my oars. It is possible that' you may be able to evcdve 
some new technique of satyagraha. In that case the moment I am 
convinced I shall be ready to follow you. Whatever you do, do 
not accept my leadership with a mental reservation. You will by 
doing so betray both me and the country. If I get your co-opera* 
tion, it must be full and hearty. I have argued the thing for 
twenty years; I can advance no fresh argument now. ' 

We have proceeded on an altogether different ideology* * 

Well, there’s the rub. That is why I am repeating again 
and again my suggestion of a change in the kadership. 

But if the charkha b unth some of tu a symbol of your leadership 
and nothing more? 

No, it must be a symbol of non-violence and a specific 
condition of preparation for a non-violent struggle. I would suggest 
even a better course — a course I suggested* in 1934. Banish spin- 
ning and khadi from the Congress programme, so that I auto- 
matically drop out. If you do so, tlie inistake will not be yours 
but mine. For it is my duty to convince you that there is a vital 
connection between the charkha and non-violence.^ 

What was the duty of the Congressmen when there was a riot going 

on? 

To die in quelling it. We had one Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi^ 
in 1931, and have had none to copy his example since. So many 
die during the riots, but they do not offer of themselves willing 
sacrifices. Those who do not accept this programme should leave 
me. 

But must we allow them to hold up the movement assuming that there 
will be Hindu-Muslim riots? 

> ViA Vol. LIX, pp. 3-12. 

^Here Mahadev Desai adds: ”It was agreed that when a large seetkm 
of the population was opposed to a direct programme it could not be launched 
in the teeth of thdr <g>podtion. Part of the constructive work, it tfaerdbre 
followed, must be the building up of that unity. Apart from the varkmi bones 
of contention about which a detailed progrmtune urill be taken up at the 
next meeting of the Working Committee, .there was the eternal question of 
conununal riots, no matter wdutt dtdr occasion or cause.” 

^ Who was killed in the Kuipur Hindu-Muslim riots in March 1931 ; mdr 
Vol. XLV, 
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They cannot indefinitely do so. I have enough faith in 
Mbsialmans to hope that they would rebel against being an 
obstacle in die way of independence. There is enmif^ love of 
fireedom and democracy in them to make them ashamed of that 
state of things. 

In view of the little lime at our dkpoial, oouM you tell us «diat you 
would regard as the minimum preparation neccmary from the point of view of 
qumiing? 

Why little time? Is it eaential that we should start the 
movement in three months or six months? Ivct it take six years. 
What is essential is the preparadon. 1 would ask you to get rid 
of impatience. The test for me is not a formal spinning by you 
all for half an hour or even an hour a day in order to satisfy me 
or to secure my leadership, but the universalization of spinning so 
that there may be no mill*cloth — indigenous or foreign — in your 
province. If I feel that we have made rapid strides in that direc- 
tion, I shall be satisfied. You boast of several hundred diousand 
Congress members. If all of these took up the programme and 
became voluntary workers on behalf of the A. I. S. A., there 
would be no mill-cloth in the province. It should be part of your 
daily life. Just as an Afridi cannot do without his rifle, even 
so every one of you non-violent soldiers should not be able to do 
without your spinning. And all this, not because this old man 
wants it, but because you want independence. When you real- 
ize this you will not come to me with questions like the one you 
have asked.' 

Harijan, 2-12-1939 


437, LETTER TO BAR/N GHOSH 

Xwembtr 24, 1939 

BARIH GHOSH, 

The difference about the charkha is not immaterial. My 
whole life is wound up with it. If you cannot support it, you 
cannot whole-heartedly support non-violence. And of what use 
am I without non-violence? 

Yom$ suKtrdff 

M. K. Gandhi 

From the manweript <if Mahadev Deiars Diary. CourMsy: Narayan Desai 
> VUi also “Baffling Situation”, pp. 388-90. 



438. FRAGMENT OF LETTER TO PEOPLE OF 
MYSORE 


Navembn 24, 1939 

You should do what you thiak is proper under the circum> 
stances. I should not advise Without first-hand knowledge. Here I 
have no intuitive opinion. You have diownyour mettle, you have 
Buffered and [are] prepared to suffer. The people evidently are 
trained in the art of suffering, and so 1 should not interfere in Mysore 
affairs.* Forest Satyagraha* I certainly did disapprove for there- 
by we injure our own property. I led the campaign in cutting 
date-palm trees and took fiendish delight in cutting down thousands 
of trees. Fiendish because 1 see now that I acted hastily. I would 
not now cut down a single tree. Cur-ntra — even the trunk is useful 
for hedges, leaves for mats, tree requires no nurture, it grows by 
itself. I therefore swear by the palm. 

And even if this stopping of Forest Satyagraha affected ad- 
versely the number of jail-goers, you should not mind it [at] all. 

From the numutcript of Mahadev Desat’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan 
Demi 


439. LETTER TO SARASWATI GANDHI 

November 25, 1939 

cm. SARU, 

I got your letter. I hope you are well, I am glad that 
Kanti has arrived. Keep writing to me. I am writing this on the 
train. We shall reach Wardha today. 

Biasbtgjt from 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Ifindi: G.N. 6176. Also C.W. 3450. Court- 
esy: Kantilal tiandhi 


* Ftir aho “Letter to N. S. Hanfikar^*, pp. 252-3 and 284. 
*Ia the Central Provinoei 
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440. LETTER TO MADAJ4 MOHAJf MALAVITA 

On the TIemn, 
XwmUr 25, 1959 

BHAUAHEB, 

Mahadev gave me your message overflenving widi love. He 
also showed the sloka^ in the eteventh canto of Bhagnata. I had 
cwM to know of this sloka in South 'Africa. I was much im« 
pressed by the eleventh canto. But I do not consider all the sayings 
in our Shastras as gospel truth. One who becomes lustful just by 
merely touching a woman is not a brdmachan. I believe that one 
who is not moved by passion even after intentionally touching a 
woman is the only brahmachari. And I have spent my bnkmaehan 
life like this. It is true that I am still not perfect. Kindly give 
your blessings that I become perfect in this life. My effort is 
going on every moment. Of course this experiment will be 
jud^d only after my death. I haw understood the meaning 
behind your message. I am cautious and shall try to be more so. 

What shall I say about the message you have conveyed about 
women in menses? I have newr obserwd or made anyone adhere 
to Mch [restrictions]. I do not consider it a sin to touch woman 
during that period. My humble opinion is that there is room for 
change in our customs. 

I am with you regarding observing silence, I shall go on 
increasing the duration. 

Tour uMkd hrolkiTf 

Mohandas 

From the Hindi original; Padmakant Malaviya Collection. Courtety: 
National Archives of India 


* Presumably, 11, vnt. 13, which reads: 

^ 

A bhOubu nay not touch even nvith his feet even a wooden ggute of a 
womaii. The elephant itself is caught through contact widt an dephant cow. 



441. LETTER TO AMBIT KAUR 

Sboaon, Waxoha, 
Ifmmber 26, 1939 

MY DEAK loior, 

Your three letters. I gave all letters to Mahadev Desai. I 
can’t account for the understamping and bad sticking. I am 
adiamed. Shall inquire. The rest of your letters I understand. 
We must leave some things in God’s hands. I had no difficulty in 
Allahabad. Jawaharlal was quite nice. I had no particular talks. 
He was too busy for them. 

There was a good reply from Shummy.* 

Love. 

Bapu 

From the <Higtn«l: C.W. 3948. Courtesy: Amrit Kaur. Abo G.N. 7257 

442. LETTER TO TRIAMBAKLAL POPATLAL 

Seoaon, Wardha, 
Mmmber 26, 1939 

BHAl TRIAMBAKLAL, 

1 had got the hundi for Rs. 4,401-6-9. And now I have re- 
ceived anotiicr for Rs. 13-6-0. You should get an official receipt 
from Delhi. 

Bkssmgt Jhm 
Bapu 

ShRI TRIAMBAKLAL PoPATLAL 

121 Mooral Street 
Rangoon^ 

From a photostat of the Giyarati: C.W. 9830. Courtesy: Triambaklal 
Popatlid 


Ipor Gandbyrs letter, aid$ pp. 369-70. 
^ The address is in Enfl^. 


sao 



4i3. SWARAJ THROWN WOMEN 

Now that the Working Committee has accepted* qiinning as an 
indispensable condition of civil disobedience, die women of India 
have a rare opportunity of serving the country^ The salt campaign 
brought out tens of thousands from their seclustcm and show^ 
that they could serve the country on equal terms with men. It gave 
the village woman a dignity which she had never eqjoyed before. 
The restoration of spinning to its central place in India's peaceful 
campaign for deliverance from the imperial yoke gives her women a 
special status. In spinning they have a natural advantage over men. 

Since the bepnning of time there has been a division of labour 
between men and women. Adam ivove and Eve span. The 
distinction persists to the present day. Men spinners are an cxcep* 
tion. In the Punjab when during 1920*21 1 asked men to spin, 
they used to tell me that men considered spinning to be beneath 
their dignity and that it was solely women's occupation. Men 
nowadays do not object on the ground of dignity. There are 
thousands who spin for sacrifice. It was when men took up spin* 
ning firom a patriotic motive that spinning was reduced to a 
science and inventions as great as in any other field were made. 
Nevertheless experience shows that spinning will remain woman's 
speciality. I believe there is a good reason liehind the experience. 
Spinning is essentially a slow and comparatively silent process. 
Woman is the embodiment of sacrifice and therefore non«violence. 
Her occupations must therefore be, as th^ are, more conducive 
to peace than war. That she is now being down for 

purposes of violent war is no credit to modern civilization. I have 
no doubt that violence so ill becomes woman that presently die will 
rebel against the violation of her fundamental nature. I feel that 
man too wiU repent of his folly. Equality of the sexes does not 
mean equality of occupations. There may be no legal bar apinst 
a woman hunting or wielding a lance. But she instinctively re- 
coils from a function that belongs to man. Nature has cKattd sexes 
as complements of each oUicr. Their functions are defined as are 

their forms. , . . 

But a proof of the different functions of the sexes it ttniiec«H»y 

for my purpom. The fact stands, at any rate in India, diat milbofis 
tFi* p. 373. 
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of women regard qHnntng as thw natural occupation. Ibie 
Working CkMnmittee’s rewdution automatically shifts the burdm 
fiom men to women and gives to them ^ opportimity of shoi^g 
their mettle. 1 %vould love to tind that my future army contained 
a vast prepmiderance of wmnen over men. If the fight came, 1 
should then aj^Koadi it witii mudi greatw confidence than if men 
pcedominated.. I would dread the latter’s violence. Wmnen 
would be my guanmtee against sudi an outbreak. 

Sboaom, November 27, 1939 
Hmjm, 2-12-1939 


444, NOTES 

'Wm Not Hindu Mahasabha? 

A correspondent writes: 

I have read your oomments* on the speech ddivered by Lord 
in the Lords* debate on India in which he declared the CSongress 
to be a Hindu organisation. I cannot help saying that the attitude of the 
Congrot itself is partly responsible for the mistake into which Lord Zet- 
land has fallen. If the Congress is anational orga n izati on , as it undoubted- 
ly is, with what propriety did it enter into a discussion with the Muslim 
League alone, which is a purely communal organization, (or solving the 
communal question generally and the Hindu-MusEm question particularly? 
The Congress ought to have remained neutral and pemutted Jinnah Saheb 
to negotiate with Shii Savarkar, the President of the Hindu Mahasabha, 
or, if it was not practicable, to convene a conference of the representa- 
tives of the several communal organizations in the country and to play the 
role of umpire at sudi a conference. Any attempt mi the part of the 
Congress leaden to have direct and exclusive talks with the leaden of 
a single commuiuty with a view to the solution of Ifindu-Muslim problem 
was bound to give a handle to the opponents of the Congress, of whidi 
they could not be expected to be slow to take full advantage. In my 
opinioB this step on the part of the Congress has lowered the status • of 
the Congress sis a national organization. 

I have already admitted the force of tiie correspondent’s argu- 
ment. I have also shown how the Congress could not shirk a duty 
(kintiving uptm it* I must disieut Irom the view that the stsMus 
of the Congress has been lowered by its attempt to solve a di£Bcult 

1 Pidk pp. 327 and 341-2. 



nlAioaal problem. 1 invite all %vdil>widiefs to refitsm firaitt doing 
ainthing to hinder the progrcaa of the talkt dint are about to take 
fdaipe between ^nah Saheb and Pandit Jawaharial N^ru. 

CkmuuMAL Decision Aoaot 


I gladly publish the following from Shri Radhakant Mdbviya: 


In your article “Good and Bad“* you have suted: . 1 have 

very bitter memacki of the Award addch twu behig hatdted dwrinf the 
Round Table Conference. ... I regard the Award as diicreditalde Ibr all 
parties. . . . But the Congreai has loyally accepted it because I was 
party to the request made to the late Mr. MacDonald to arbitrate." 

Is it that, as immediately after your return from the Round Table 
Conference you were imprisoned, you are not aware of the subsequent 
devdopmento in connection with the negotiations far the settlement of the 
c ommunal question? The Communal Decision by Mr. J. Ramsay 
MacDonald is dated 17th August, 1932. I'hat there was not to be an 
awird but a decision by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was made clear by His 
Excellency the Viceroy on 24th Februray, 1932. The proceedings of the 
Consulutive Committee of the Round Table Conference held at the Vioero>-’s 
House at Delhi on 22nd and 24th February, 1932, should be looked into. 

There in the {Moceedingi you will 6nd that in the Committee 
meeting held on 22nd February, 1932, Mr. (now Sir) Zafanilla Khan suu 
ed “. . .that the difficulty could only be solved by a decision by the 
British Government itself. . . . Your Excellency might well press upon the 
British Government the necessity of pronouncing an immediate decisioo 


upon those quations ” Dr. Shafat Ahmad Khan stated; , I have 

urged your Excellency to ask the Prime Minister to give us a decision." 
Ag.;n, in the meeting held on 24th February, Dr. Shafat Ahmad Khan 
stated: "The Muslim delegation never mentioned the word 'arbitration*. 
We have said all along that it is for His Majesty's Government to give a 
Of course we have never asked for arbitration.” Sir Tqj Baha* 
dur Sapru [said] : “What was said was that the Prime Minister would give a 
deosion." Dr. Shafat Ahmad Khan again stated, “. . . he (Prime Minbter) 

win give a decision We are not asking for hfe arbitrathm; we 

request the decision of His Majesty’s Government.” Sardar Ujjal Singh 
suted* “. . . In the Minorities Sub-committee the Prime Minister undertook 
to decide that question if aU the communities submitted it to him far aiW- 
tration. That was entirely a different thing. Some memben 
him letters on behalf of their respective communities, but the oBer 

not accepted by all. ...There is not question of arbitrathm now.’’ At ^ 

end. His EaceUency the Viceroy, as Chairman, suted: "1 am advised that 


> Vidi pp. 317-8. 


The source, however, has “Hindu-Minlim Unily". 
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atthattfane thelMat Minjiler nnde Aa o8br,ai GhairdMtt oCtbe Oninit' 
tae, but that waa not aecqu e d.” 

If you think it pnpet, you may publUi this in an caily hme af 
Hmiim w that the wraog inytfion %vliidi baa been created by your 
above remarfca may be removed. 

1 have admitted* my lapse of memory. It does one good 
to record the facts which Shri Radhakant has narrated. They 
cannot be altered by any error I may have committed. It is for- 
tunate that my errcMr does not in any way weaken the force of my 
complaint against Sir Samuel Hoare. 

When Is Picketino Peaceful? 

A correspondent writes: 

I find that here in Bombay this vveapon of 'peaceful ineketing’ is 
being misused mi the ground that peaceful picketing, wdth whatsoever 
just or uiyust ulyect it may be resorted to, is no offence. The aggrieved 
party against \^iom such picketing is aimed at, fiuls to get any protection 
either from the police or law. For instance, A happens to be a shop- 
keeper. B, an employee of A, having no legal claim against A, threatens 
A with picketing his shop in case A does not accede to B*s demands and, 
aetu«lly, with the hdp of C and D posing as Meadma’, starts picketing 
A's shop, and misleads A's customers^with a view to dissuading them from 
patronising A's shop. Would such picketing, even though there be no 
actual physical force used, be termed 'peaceful'? 

I cannot speak about the legality of such picketing, but I can 
say that such picketing cannot be called peaceful, i.e., non-violent. 
All picketing without indubitably just cause is violent even though 
no physical force is used. Picketing without such cause becomes a 
nuisance and interferes with the exercise of private right. Generally 
no picketing should be resorted to by individuals unless it is 
promoted by a responsiblie organization. Picketing like civil 
disobedience has its well-defined limits without a strict observance 
of which it becomes illegitimate and reprehensible. 

Seoaon, November 27, 1939 
Hmijm, 2-12-1939 


* VUt "Nolm**, sub-tide, "Awaid or Deca^on^ pp. 346-7. 



44S. MESSAGE FOR THAKKAR BAPA BIRTHDAT 
CELEBRATIOJfS' 


IJfomHbtr 27, 

I should have been present at die seventieth Iwthday oelebni«- 
tion of Thakkar Bapa, but I am physically unfit for such faao> 
tions. It is my heartfelt hope that he may live a hundred years. 
Bapa was bom only to serve the downtrodden, whether they be 
untouchables or Bhib, Santhab or Khasis. Even the appreciation 
of hb service means some little service of these downtrodden. H « i 
services have carried India considerably forward towards the goal.* 

Hanjan, 2-12-1939 


446. THE PITT OF IT 

The following is taken from a letter by a wise and learned 
Englishman to an EngUsh friend \^o has forwarded it to me: 

Gandhiji seems to me to have completdy departed from his origi- 
nal position which was that he would not tolerate any bargaining with 
the British Government to which in this war he was prepared to give 
complete support. He seems to me now to have veered round completely 
to the Congress extreme position, namely, that unless complete and uncon- 
ditional independence it promised to India now, they trill not co-operate 
in any way with the Government, but where they are in power will resign 
th^ w to dissociate themselves completely from the Government which has 
declared that India is at war with Germany. This seems to me to be 
sheer bargaining, the exploiting of British need, to secure not only Domi- 
nion Status which has been promised in clear and un m is t a kable terms 
but absolute independence. Further, I find it hard to reconcile Congress 
assertion that it contemplates no constitution which dues not cany with it 
the protection of real minorities to their satislaction and the completa 
fiuluie irf the Congress to come to an undentanding %rith the Muslim 
League. Surely this frulure gives little encouragement to the Muslims to 

iThe message is extracted from Mahadev Desai’s article “Bapa Jayanli 

* From Bhil Staa MoMdal Saa Smrili GrmA, tX6, p. 16 
> VUt also pp. 262-3. 
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believe and truet tbe Oongrae %ritb the fti|iceine power that iw«fc«n ii^ 

dependence would give them. 

Ai 1 have gtated befi»re* 1 have not departed a tittle finim 
my original poaition which was taken, as 1 then said, becauM I 
was an otit>aad-out believer in nonovioience. In offering my sym- 
pathy (i did not use the word ‘support’} I had the same end in 
view that the . Congress has. 1 put my position before the Work- 
ing Committee. It could not honestly adopt it. Desiring inde- 
pendence, it could not take up any other attitude. The Congress 
position was as good from its own, as mine from my premises. 
The Congress had a perfect right to know British intentions, if the 
British Government ^sired its help in the prosecution of the war. 
As a subject nation, India, if she was resolved upon securing her 
liberty, could not be expected willingly to help the dominant 
nation without knowing where she stood. If India was violently 
inclined and had tlie strength, slie would be bound to take advan- 
Uge of Britain’s dilficulty and declare her independence and 
deil’nd it wiUi arms if slic was resisted. And she would have com- 
manded tlic admiration of tlie world including Britain for at^iy.in g 
the opportunity. But tlic Congress has chosen the better way— the 
way of non-violence, however diluted it is. I own too that India 
is not ready for armed revolt. But this is no matter of credit 
citlier for Britain or for India. India is too weak for armed re- 
volt. Britain’s connection has made her weaker. Her disarmament 
is a black chapter in British history. 

God has blessed me with the mission to place non-violence 
before the nation for adoption, for better or for worse the Con- 
gress has adopted it and, for the past nineteen years the Congress, 
admittedly the most popular and powerful organization, has con- 
sistently and to the best of its abiii^ tried to act up to it. Hence 
the sting of forced disarmament has not been felt as it would have 
been otherwise. It is futile to guess what it would have done 
if it had not accepted non-violence as its chief means for the attain- 
ment of Swaraj. The Congress has allowed itself to be judged 
from the non-violent standpoint. Itispomible to question the pro- 
priety of the Congress attitude only from that standpoint. Jm^d 
according to die ordinary standard, the Congress stands fully 
jusdfiied in the attitude it has taken. 

I hope the learned critic does not wish to suggest that as the 
Congress did not acc^ my poaition I should have HiMoriated 
myself entirely from the Congress and refused to guide it. My 

'»Ki*P!p. 169-71. 
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aiiociatioii enables the Congress to pursue the technique of eospo* 
liie mm*violent action^ 

The writer seeau to cavil at Uie demand for independence 
as distinguished from Dominion Status. Surely India cannot be 
satisfied with anything less if she is to rank as a fipee nation. I 
had thought that Dominion Status according to the Statute of 
Westminster mkis equivalent to independence. The ejqnessiott Domi* 
nion Status has a special connotatirm. It refers to a oommonwe^tii 
of whites who are themselves pillars of imperialism engaged hi 
exploiting the non*European races whom tliey regard as undvilia- 
ed. India free will be no party to such exploitation. But there 
is nothing to prevent free India from entering into an al- 
liance with Britain for the protection of the freedom of all, whether 
black, brown or white. Therefore, if Dominion Status is less 
than independence, India cannot be satisfied with less. If it is 
synonymous with independence, tlien India has to choose how she 
would describe her status. 

The critic then condemns the Congress for not coming to 
terms with the Muslim League. It is a pity tliat even responsible 
Englishmen will not take the trouble to study questions which they 
judge freely. The Congress has never given up the effort to solve 
the communal question. It is even now engaged in Utc difficult 
task. But it is wrong to use Congress inability to reacli a solution 
for kccping lndia from her destined goal. British officials including 
Viceroys avc admitted tliat they have ruled by following the 
policy of ‘divide and rule'. The Britisli establisbcd themselves 
by taking advaiitage of our internal quarrels and have remained 
by keeping tlicm alive. It is unnecessary for my argument to 
prove that the policy is being followed deliberately. 

The British have made themselves believe dial tliey are ruling 
because of our quarrels, and that they will gladly retire when we 
have ceased to quarrel. Thus they arc moving in a vicious circle. The 
British rule must be permanent if tiie adjustment of tlic coimnunal 
quarrel is a condition precedent to India becoming independent. 
It is a purely domestic problem whidi we arc bound to solve if we 
are to live at peace with one another. May I remind the critic and 
those who argue like him that only a short while ago it was said 
that if the British withdrew, Hindus would be left to the mercy of 
the virile races from the north, that not a yiryn would be safe or 
a monied man retain his wealth ? Now Princes and Muslim^ vriio 
are able enough to jn-otect themselves against the unarmed m i ll ioni 
whom the Congress claims specially to represent, arc sought to be 
protected by the British bayonet against the latter! Be that as it 
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may, the G>ngreas must pursue its even course. It must work 
for communal unity in spite of odds against it. It is a plan It in its 
programme. It is part of the non-violent technique. 

pother English critic has put the problem in a truer vray. 
He says among many other things: “British people feel that Cheat 
j^tain needs to carry the Muslim world with her at diis time of 
immense struggle.’* I have no difficulty in sympathizing with this 
position. Only let us clear the issues. (?reat Britain cannot 
afford to risk defeat for the sake of doing justice. This is just what 
an overwhelming number of Indians feel. The Congress, before it 
can offer ungrudging support to Britain, wants to feel sure Uiat 
hers is an absolutely just cause. The recent events have created 
a grave doubt about it. Absolute protection of the rights of mino- 
rities is a greater concern of the Congress than it ever can be of 
Great Britain. The Congress dare not seek and cannot get 
justice, if it is not prepared to do it itself. To be above suspicion 
is the only way open to non-violent organizations. But British 
policy may make a just solution impossible at the present moment. 

Seoaon, November 28, 1939 

Harijan, 2-12-1939 

447. BAFFUNG SITUATION 

Jawaharlal, born democrat as lie is, had arranged for a free 
talk* between the Executive Council of the U. P. P. C. C. and 
me. \Vc had three such talks. 1 had expected that the talks 
would result in a parting of tlie ways. Among the Congressmen 
whom 1 was facing there were some who had laughed at the char- 
kha and non-violence. But to my utter astonishment I found them 
reconciled to botli. It is a badling situation both for Congressmen 
and me. 

I do not know whether I am wise in bearing the heavy res- 
ponsibility of leading Congressmeji who only the other day had no 
faith in me. Are they not paying too great a price for my leader- 
ship in a battle? If they render obedience without faith, is it 
go^ for them or me? Can I lead them to success? If I was 
not good enough in peace, how can I be good in war? There 
was no peace. The Congress is at war with Great Britain till 
, independence is won. War had never ceased; only civil disobe- 
dience had been suspended for better and greater preparation. 
Congressmen who did not obey instructions during the prepara- 

* Kidir pp. 374-7. 
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period were surely not fit soldiers on active duty* And 
A? u responsible men who faced me in 

Allahabad. What is true of them is true of the other CSongtea* 
men m the other provinces. .\nd so I am shouldering tlie burden. 

I>t me then think aloud. I hope that Congressmen will 
make it a point to read Harijm as if it was a weekly bulletin am* 
taming instructions for them. 

To the impatient Congressmen I say: I sec no immediate pro» 
s^t of declaring civil disobedience. There can be no dvil die* 
obedience for the sake of embarrassing Great Britain. It will 
come when it becomes clearly inevitable. Probably it will come 
by the goading of the official world. I do not doubt the honesty 
of the Viceroy or that of the Secretary of State. At the same time 
I have no doubt whatsoever that they are in error because they 
cannot get out of the old rut to which they arc uwd. We must 
give them time to collect themselves. We must do real propa* 
ganda by way of educating the public both here and abroad. We 
cannot all of a sudden dispel the surrounding misunderstandings, 
not merely on the part of the British people but of out own country* 
men. There is no mistaking the fact that many non*CongresB 
Muslims honestly think that the Congress Ministers did not pay 
enough heed to Muslim complaints. Congressmen ivedded to 
non-violence have to give special heed to the complaints of non- 
Congress Muslims. It is no use saying that they are frivolous. 1 
know myself that many complaints have licen frivolous. But we 
have to be patient and courteous enough to take them seriously 
and endeavour to show clearly tliat they arc frivolous. I do not 
wish to suggest that pains were not taken to deal witli them. 

1 am just now concerned with the phenomenon that the complaints 
persist. We must, therefore, give time to demonstrating that there 
never has been anything in the complaints. If in the course of 
further investigation we discover errors, we must make amends. 
We must prove to the Muslim countrymen and to the world that 
the Congress does not want independence at the sacrifice of a single 
legitimate interest, be it Muslim or other. We may leave no 
stone unturned to carry the minorities with us. This meticulous 
care for the rights of the least among us is the sine qua non of 
non-violence. 

If it is true, as it is, that for the Brititii Government to plead 
want of communal unity as a bar to independence is wrong, 
it is equally true that this discord is, nevertheless, a serious handicap 
in our march towards swaraj. If we had the MusHm l^gue 
and others with us, our demand would become irresistible. 
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So much for the external dtflficuldef. Not till we have ^yen 
tuflident time to their solution, can we poanbly think of dvil 
disobedience. 

The internal weakness is no less great. I see a vital connec- 
tioM between the charkha and non-violence. Even as certain mini- 
mum qualifications are indiq>ensable in a soldier in arms, so are 
certain other and even opposite qualifications indispensable in a 
non-violent sddier, i.e., a satyagrahi. One of these latter is ade> 
quate skill in qiinning and its anterior processes. A satyagrahi 
occupies himself in productive work. There is no eaner and better 
productive work for millions than spinning. What is more, it 
has been an integral part of the non-violent programme since its 
conuaencement. Civilization based on non-violence must be differ- 
ent from that organized for violence. Let not Congressmen 
trilb vrith this fundamental fact. I repeat \diat I have said a 
thousand times that, if millions spun for swaraj and in the spirit 
of non-violence, there will probably be no necessity for civil dis- 
obedience. It will be a constructive effort such as the world 
has not witnessed before. It is the surest method of converting 
the 'enemy’. 

The Working Conunittee desired to appoint me as its sole 
representative to carry on negotiations that may be necessary and 
to conduct the campaign of civil disobedience if tliey failed. It 
was a burden I could not carry. Being boxed up in Segaon, I 
have no direct touch with the people. I have no confidence, I 
should have none, in my unaided judgment requiring an accurate 
first-hand knowledge of many facts. I could only act with the 
constant guidance and direction of the Working Committee. I 
shall carry on no negotiations to foiality. I should be pleased if I 
wsts relieved of the burden. But I shall not shrink from any res- 
ponsibility, so long as 1 carry the confidence and affection of the 
Wwrking Committee and Congressmen in general and so long as I 
feel that I have the requisite qualifications. 

SiOAON, November 28, 1939 
fiTarvOT, 2-12-1939 



448. Sim RIOTS 


I have been following the riots*' in Sind with painfot intemlk 
Many people delude tliemsclvcs with the belief tliat I poneii potirtn 
to remedy all wrongs. I wish I had them, though I am not sure 
that such possession will be an unmixed blessing. 1 ihoold make 
people helpless if I made an indiscriminate use of such powers. 
And they would be of no use, if 1 might not use them freely. As 
it is, I use what powers I have to tlie fullest extent. Thaitk God, 
they are too limited to be harmful. My chief work, however, 
is to teachjpeople to help themselves. 

Here is a pathetic wire from Shikarpur: 

Rioti, loot, incendiarism. Sukkur District villages Hindus mercIIOHly 
butchered, women and girls raped and kidnapped. Hindu lUb. property 
unsafe. Situation most critical. Government policy not firm. Pny send 
enquiry committee inunediatdy to see situation personally. 

It is the third of its kind from Sind. I took no notice of the 
first two mainly because I was preoccupied in Allahabad and I had 
no concrete consolation to offer. The Shikarpur Panchayat hat 
come to the wrong person for help. For I am myself helpless. 
The Congress has not yet sufficiently advanced in non-violence to 
deal with riots and the like. It must develop it enough to deal 
with such situations if it is to retain its prestige. I suggested 
‘peace brigades’, but tlic suggestion proved premature if not un- 
workable. No doubt the Sind Government should be 
protect life and property of the people within their jurisdicUon. 
Evidently the matter has gone beyond their control. Smd u 
nominally autonomous and to that extent less able to protect life 
and property than the preceding Government. For it has never 
had previous training in the police or the military arts* ave 
shown in previous writings that tlie Central Government is im- 
potent to prevent loss of life, property and worse dunngnott. t is 
able to check their spread and punish tlie wrong^rs when it wish- 
es. It is organized solely for the protection of imperial trade and 


*The riots broke out on October I. 1939, when ^ 

iaunehed a satyagralia with a view to securing posseroon of Maawjgi a^ 
on November 20, tlm Sind Governmem had to meet the acts of vioienoe by 
opening of fire. 
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therefore for the maintenance of peace in so far as it is necessary 
for foe safety of that trade. Hence it is ill*equipped for real pro- 
tecdcm of foe people. Sudi protection involves foe training of 
foe people in foe art of self*defenoe and securing their co-opera- 
tion in qudling riots, etc. This would be putting imperial rule in 
jeopardy. 

Now foe only effective way in which I can help foe Sindhis 
is to show them foe way of non-violence. But that cannot be 
learnt in a day. The other way is the way the world has follow- 
ed hitherto, i.e., armed defence of life and property. God helps 
only those who help themselves. The Sindhis are no exception. 
They must learn foe art of defending themselves against robbers, 
raiders and foe like. If they do not feel safe and are too weak to 
defend themselves, foey 'foould leave foe place which has proved 
too inhospitable to live in. 

SxoAON, November 28, 1939 
Harijm, 2-12-1939 


449. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 

Jiovmber 28, 1939 

MY DEAR AMRIT, 

1 have only a moment to send you a line. Mahadev has 
gone to Bombay for Bapa.* I am over head and ears in work. 
Weather superb. 

Love. 

Bapu 

From the origiiwl: C.W. 3949. CSourteiy: Amrit Kaur. Also G.N. 7258 


450. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 

Seoaon, Wardba, G.P., 
November 29, 1939 

MY DEAR IDIOT, 

Strange, no letters Drom you for three days running! But I 
am putting foe best construction possible, i.e., foe post has been 
misdirected ta sent too late and all is well. All’s well here. The 

* To partifoNite in the seventieth Urthday cekbratioos of Amritlal V. 
Thakkar 
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patients [are] keeping fairly well. I have some dme today to 
otpivtake postal arrears. 

Love. 

Baki 

[PS.] 

•^ccived your two letters at the same time. Yours of 
25th is in a sad mood— quite unnecessary. The cupboard you 
^all have but it will be made or bought after your arrival. Tljcrc 
is no dictatorship. What is, is as serious. I can’t say that J. L. 
has been a willing party. Time will tell its own talc. HatijM is 
a true reflex of things. You really therefore do not need 
anything more. 

Love. 

Bapo 

From the original: C.W. 3950. Courtay: Amrit Kaur. Abo C.N. 7259 


451. LETTER TO BHARAT AN KUMARAPPA 

November 29, 1939 

DEAR BHARATAN, 

Herewith note for Kelappan if he is still there. 

Love. 

Bapu 


From a photostat: G.N. 3588 


452. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 

Seoaon, Wardha, 
November 30, 1939 

MY DEAR AMRIT, 

Today again I have two letters from you. This letter* (at 
the back) with the appeal of which you have sent me copy from 
Hindustem Times, came to your address today by book post. Your 
note^ I have kept. I shall see whether it should go in. I have 

* It was an undated, printed circular signed by J. N. Wilson, Secretary, 
Kristagraha Committee, inviting Christians “to enlist in a crusade against the 
untkriying cauMi of war" and tivgii^ them to “stand in this crisis against 
all t^qweirion and ex|doitttkm". With it was abo enclosed a masufesto to die 
Viceroy. 

^Tlus was puUished under the title “Christian Duty” in Msrflua, 9>124939. 
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kept your note' on education. I have not yet read it. it is 
good enough it Mrill go in some day. You have to be patient with 
me. As to Nayakam^ and Asha> we have to bear with one another. 

Mabadev has not yet returned. He should, tomonrow. He 
did extraordinarily well in Bombay-— collected mme dian Rs. 
15,000.^ The purse amounted to one lac seventeen thousand. 
Love. 

Baro 

[PS.] 

I hope your boil has disappeared. . 

Fnm the origiiialt Q.W. 3951. Courtesy: Anuit Kaor. Abo G.N. 7260 


*Thii was pubiidied under dw title *’A Lay Woman’s Inv'cvom”, in 
30.12.1939. 

^ ft t E. W. Aryanayakam and lus vnfe 
^For die Hiakkar Bqpa pane 
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LETTER FROM SIKAMDAR HTAT KHAN' 


SfMtA» 

jMty 20, ms 

MY DEAR MAIIATMAJI, 

Many thanks for your letter of the 17th July which I received this morn- 
ing. This has crossed my letter of the 18th July. 

I am sorry I overlooked to answer your query about the representation 
of Harijans in the proposed Lahore Corporation. I have made enquiries (Wwni 
the Minister concerned and am informed that no provision has been made in 
the bill to provide separate electorates for Harijans. ‘Fhe method of election 
and representation is at present embodied in the rules and it b proposed to 
leave thb matter to the rules in the new measure also. I am almost certain 
that the question of separate representation for Harijans will be raised in the 
Assembly when the bill b under consideration as several representations have 
been received from Harijan organisations. So far as Government is concerned » 
they do not contemplate at the moment to make a departure flrom the 
exbting practice unless the Hartjari representatives in the Assembly press for a 
revbion and, if so, it would largely depend upon what view the Assembly 
takes regarding thb matter. Personally, as you are aware, I am not avenw; to 
joint electorates; hut unfortunately the trend of events during the {»ast few years 
has made it even more diflicult to achieve thb ideal in the absence of a genuine 
fopproeheffimt between the two major communities. 

I am grateful to you for giving careful comidcration to my alternative scheme 
of Federation. Allow me to remove one or two mbappirhensions which seem 
to have arisen due to the reason that you have not had time to make a compa- 
rative study of my scheme with the one embodied in the Government of India 
Act. My proposaU do not contemplate a wholesale rejection of the scheme 
adumbrated in the Government of India .Act. At the most it would necemtate 
modification about half a dozen sections in the Act and the addition of pothaps 
t%vo or three new sections. It would of course involve a revision of the Fede- 
ral, Provincial and the concurrent Ibis as you will have noticed from the 
revised list which I sent widi my letter the 18th July. As regards the ^ZonaT 
Legislatures contemplated in my scheme, there again seems to be some mb- 
apprehension. You must have noticed that I do not contemplate any executive 

I Vidt pp. 4 and 26. 
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authority for the *zones\ and the legislative powers delegated to the Regional 
Legislatures are meant only to bring the various units in a *aone* doser 
together in order to bring about mutual oonfidenoe and trust between the 
various uniti. It would not involve any additional expenditure sinoe the 
memben of a Regional Legiriature %rouki also be members of the Federal 
Legislature and will collectively constitute the Federal Legislature. No 
separate building or organisation will be required. If and when necessary, 
diey will meet together to ratify or pass a measure on which the units in a 
particulai *xone' are agreed. As a matter of fact, my scheme would be com- 
paratively less expensive as 1 have suggested a unicamml instead of a bicame- 
ral Federal Legislature. 

As regards the composition of the Army, I have suggested no more than 
retention of the status quo to far as the peace-time strength of the Army is 
coDoemed. As I explained to you in the course of our conversation, my 
insistence on this provision is actuated by a desire to create mutual confidence, 
and in the interests of national harmony and solidarity. 

I appreciate your remarks regarding acceptance of Dominion Status. I 
am aware that sdl the important political organizations in the country have 
now adopted ^complete independence* as their final goal. 4Sut I am sure you 
will agree with me that in the circumstances it would be inadvisable to clutch 
at a shadow and discard the substance if it happens to be within our grasp. 
After all, what we want is complete control over the administration and 
aflfaiii of our country and this will be obtained if we get Dominion Status. 
I am fully aware of the fact that some of our fellow-countrymen would prefer 
to chase a will-o’-the-wisp rather tlian give up their demand for complete 
independence; but it would be for an eminent patriot and leader like you to 
persuade them to accept the substance and leave alone the shadow. 

You mention in your letter that ’’Yours is die only proposal of a construc- 
tive character on behalf of the League.” Let me hasten to make it quite 
clear that my scheme has got nothing to do with the League. It has been for- 
mulated by me alone and without consultation with any member of the League 
or for that matter of any other party in the country. It has been conceived 
with the intention of providixtg a solution of our communal and political prob- 
lems and I trust it will be examined and studied by all concerned in the spirit 
in which it has been conceived. 

As regards your draft solution of the communal problem and my com- 
ments thereon, I shall be grateful if you would kindly give me some more defi- 
nite indications of your vie%vs, if you desire me to^ proceed with the matter fur- 
ther. I quite realize that the draft represents only jour views; but that is 
^quite suflkient for my purpose provided you approve of my suggestions with 
reference to the various items of the draft. I can then proceed to sound impor- 

\ 

^ The source^ however, has **or’\ 
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tat Muslim leaden and the Working Ckantuittee of die League and lei you 
labw their rea ct i on s. It would be no me my trying to bring them round to my 
point of view unkss I am assured of your wfaole*heaned approval and wuppatt 
in regard to the points mentioned in my note which 1 handed over to you 
at B<mibay. 1 need hardly assure you that the correspondence betvreen us will 
be treated as striedy confidential. Perhaps, you would like to consult the 
Working CSommittee of the League and other prominent MusUms, If there is 
agreement on these points, then wc could bring the representaUves of the two 
Working Committees together to approve and ratify them informally. 

As regards ser\ices, 1 do not think %ve need worr>* aboui the number of 
communides which would fall under the categroy of 'ntinortdos*. 'Itie obvious 
course would be to fix the share of the majority community in each province 
and leave the balance lo be distributed amongst the minorities. This is what 
we have done in die Punjab. We have given 50 per cent to die Muslims and 
50 per cent to non-Muslims, llte proportion (7 per cent) surrendered by the 
the majority community was added on to the share of die smaller mtnoritios in 
the shape of weightage. So the problem is not so complex as it appears to be 
at first sight. What we need is a genuine change of heart and once diis ti 
achieved there should be no difiiculty in adjasting diircrences. 1 am afraid my 
letter has become somewhat Icngdiy; but in view of the vital issiiei involved 
I have taken the liberty of encroaching on >'our time by answering the points 
raised in your letter in some detail. 

With best wishes and kind regards, 

From a copy: Gandhi -Nehru Papers, 1939. Courtesy: Nehru Memorial 
Museum and Library 


APPENDIX n 

HARIJAJ<^ SEVAKS' CO.KFEREMVE RESOLUTIONS^ 

Jmt 4/7, 19S9 

1. This Conference orHarijan sevaks resolves Uiat llarijan sevalcs dmitld 
not visit those temples which Haiijans are not allowed to enter. It should be 
clearly understood that Harijan sevaks are not lo enter such temples, not 
only for the puipose of wonhip but also for sight-seeing, provided that this rule 
is not intended to come in tlie way of doing service to Harijans. Similarly 
Harijan sevaks are not to attend public meetings which are not open to Haryans. 

2. The Western and Central India Harijan Sevaks’ Conference hdd at 
Poona very much appreciates the organization of Harijan welfiue svork hi 
Holkar State as explained by Prof. R. K. Yardye, Hen. Secretary of the 
ladoR H. S. S., but considers that the grant of Rs. 7,000 is too low far ^ 

» VUt p. 47. 
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pmpote mad tfacfdbre requem Hit Ui^lifiw the Maharaja Holkar ^aad Jib 
Govcnuneol torabe the grant oontiderafaly to eoaUe the work to he organhed 
efficiently. Thb Gooferenoe b abo of the opinion that the object of die State 
rqpwding Haryan e m a n ci p ation will be better served by the appomtinent of a 
Mpedid officer, at b done in Boosbay, Mysore, Travanoore and Cochin, to look 
after Harijan interettt. 

3. The seport of the Haryan Sevak Sangh, G%raUor Sute, nibmitted by 
the Secretary to ftib Conference, showi that the cause of Harijam suftert on 
account of the otter lack of practical support by the Govemmem of Gwalior. 
Coniideriiig the views of Hb Highness the Maharaja Saheb as expressed 
rqpeatedly in hb public speeches, it b most regretuble that such iadifference 
should cxbt.- Thb Conference respectfully dra%vs the attention of the Adminb-* 
tratton and the Ruler of the G%raUor Sute to the necessity of taking an 
active part in the work of the amelioration of the conditions of Harijans, as 
wdl at the removal of untouchability. For thb purpose this Conference re- 
quesli the appointment of a special officer or that of a Committee with an 
annual grant of a substantial sum of money in the annual budget. Thb Con* 
ference b abo of opinion that a public declaration of the Sutc policy 
granttng dvic rights to Haryans for the use of public welb. tanks, temples, 
conveyances and schoob should be issued forthwith. 

4. The universal disinclination to do physical work, particularly %vork 
involving the handling of dirt, b one of the causes that are responsible for 
the custom of untouchability. I'or example, scavenging, flaying of dead cattle, 
tanning, leather work, barber’s work smd similar duties are regarded as caus- 
ing pollution. Similarly personal service and hospitality readered to a mem- 
ber of a so-called lower caste b forbidden. 

To achieve total eradicatipn of untouchability, it b necessary to remove 
as early as possible thb false feeling of detestation towards socially bcnefldal 
occupations. Thb Conference therefore appeab to all Harijan sevaks and 
persont interested in the cause of Harijan uplift tliat they should feel no 
hesitation in doing with their own hands the aforesaid duties and thereby 
demonstrate to tiie world that they involve no indignity or pollution. 

Thb Conference further appeab to all Hindu sbters and brothen to 
remain absolutely certain that no individual loses hb caste by virtue of 
personal service of any description. Bearing thb religious piindple in 
mind they should extend to guests of whatsoever caste coming under thdr 
roof tiie same cordial hospitality that they render to thdr own caste 
people. One need not have a guilty oo n s den ce in rendering service to sudi 
guests. 

A growing tendency b to be noticed among self-respecting Harijans to 
abandon thdr hereditary occupations because tihete are sodaOy despised. Al* 
though thb Conference does not regard any honest occupation as low, it 
fully appreciates the fedings of Haryaos and declares that they have every 
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figte to give up time occupatiooi if they so dume* mod Unit it would be 
uqj^ oo the port of caste Hindus to coe r ce them into doing such laslUt 

5. With a view to remove untouchahility and bring about a qpeody 
iqpBft of Harijans, this CSonference requests all Provinciat Boards of the H*S.S« 
ooncenied to take necessary steps in order that elementary oducatson it made 
free and oompuhory at least for Harijan children in time places where 
there are already schools of a District Schod Board or a Municipal School 
Board. 

6. Thb CSonference takes this opportunity to point out to the mana- 
gers of Harijan studenU* hosteb of the H.S.S. that segregation is not the 
object of conducting Harijan hostels, and that therefore an endeavour should 
be made to secure the admission of Harijan hoy* and giris of all Harijan 
sub-castes and also of a few caste Hindu boys and girls in the Haryan 
hoftds, provided that no monetary burden is thfxmm on Uie resources of the 
Sangh in respect of caste-Hindu pupils. 

7. This Conference is of opinion that it u necessary to afford legal 
protection to Harijans who arc subjectetl to social boycott on account of 
their eiyoying a common civic right, ami recommends to the Bombay Uov« 
emment, as a measure of |)arttal protection » tluit tlir Government slioulJ 
undertake, along with other legislation contemplated by Government, suit- 
able legislation to provide that refusal on the part of a shopkeeper or a 
regular dealer in articles which are necesnaries of life, to sell such articles to 
a Harijan or liis servants or his family dependants as an item of social boy- 
cott on the ground of such Harijam trying to enjoy or liaving eiyovivl any 
common civic rights, should be made a punisluible ofTcnce. 

8. It is imoived by this Conference that the various Provincial Boards 
should request the Municipal! tics in their jurisdiction to start sveUarc work 
for their Harijan employees on the lines of the Bombay Municipal Corpora- 
tion, and the Municipalities may be requested to use at least the Fine 
Funds for this purpose. 

The line of work can be suggested on the following fundamenul poinu: 
recreaticmal, educational, social, economical. And llie welfare work will 
also include the work of a labour officer, i.e., to receive complaints about 
the working conditions of the employees and to redrew them. 

9. This Conference urges the Provincial Boards and the Local Committees 
of the H.S.S. to make concerted and special efforts for securing to Haryans 
the enjoyment of civic rightt in respect of wells, hoteb, etc. 

10. This Conference is of opinion that the Govemincnt of Bombay 
should take nccewary steps to provide for free studentships to aU deserving 
Haryan students in the secondary grant-in-aid schoolt in the Bombay Predf 
dency as soon as powtble. 

It. Whereas in various Haryan localitiei, there are no grocery shops 
and the Harijans have to purchase com and other prov t skn w from shops 
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belonging to other pec^e at a very high price, thb Conleraice recpicBs ttie 
Haryan Sevak Sangfas to endeavour to open such shops on a co-operative 
basis in these villages where the Harijan pc^>ulacion is sufficiently numerous. 

12. This Conference requests all Harijan sevaks that they should try 
their best to enlist active co-operation of women worken in the cause of 
service to Haryans. 

13. Whereas it has been found by eaqpericnce that in multi-member 
constituencies for legislatures and local bodies where seats are reserved &r 
Harijans, votes are not, as a rule, mutually given by caste-Hindu voters 
and Harijan voters, and whereas it is nccessauy with a view to foster bro- 
therly feelings and to fulfil the real purpose of the Poona Pact^ that the 
votes should be mutually given, this Conference calls upon all caste-Hindu 
voters to exercise at least one vote in favour of Harijan candidates, and 
Harlan voters to exercise at least one vote in favour of caste-Hindu candi* 
dates. This Conference is further of opinion that the distributive system of 
voting is better suited than the cumulative system to achieve the end in view. 

SxoAON, July 30, 1939 
Harijan^ 5-8-1939 
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LETTER FROM LORD UNLITHGOW^ 

Viceroy’s Camp, India (Puri), 
August 2, 1939 

dear MR. GANDHI, 

Many thanks for your telegram which 1 have just received. I quite 
realise your difficulty in getting away at this moment, and I had indeed 
been a Utde afraid that it might, as has happened, be impossible for you 
to do so. I should be most reluctant to impose the least strain on you, and 
I hope that you will never hesitate to let me know if you feel that any sug- 
gestion of mine for a meeting is likely to have that effect; and I shall not 
in the least misunderstand your doing so. 

2* It is very kind of you to suggest that we might meet later this 
month. 1 have in fact, as I said, nothing very special to talk about, and 
my invitation to you to meet me at Delhi was merely in pursuance of my 
desire to keep in touch with you and maintain contact from time to time. 
Nor do I want to give you the trouble of the tiring journey to Simla. I 
4lunk therefore that we might leave matters as they are for the moment, and 

iQf September 1932, rids Vd. U, Appendix II. 

3 Kj* p* 52. 
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I will look fowanl to Mdng you a little later in the year when I am again 
firom the hillt. 

With all good wishet. 

M. K. Gandhi/Es^. 

Sbgaon 

Ffom a copy; C.W. 7831. Courteiy: G. D, Biiia 


APPENDIX IV 

' KATHIAWAR STATES^ 

The Western India States Agcnc>% compriimg all the 284 States in 
Kathiawar, is, numerically, by far the biggest Agency under the adminis- 
trative control of the Political Department. I'he Kathiawar Suies, between 
themselves account for just half the number of Sutes in India, the total 
being computed at 562. 'Phese States present the greatest possible variety in 
size and government. At one end of the scale are Cutch with an area of 
8,250 square miles and Bhavnagar w4th an annual income of about Rs. 15 
million; at the other end of the scale . . . Wjanoncss which luu an area 
of 0.29 square mile, a population of 206 souls and an income of Rs. 500 a 
year. . . . Sir George Maemunn must have had these statelets in mind 
while writing his famous book The Indian States and Princn, In the very ftnt 
chapter he sa>’s: 

The Ruling Princes of India number between five and six hundred, 
and their principalities vary from Uiat of the Nizam, as targe as a third 
of France, to others no larger than Battersea Park. 

The real demand of the Sutes subjecu, it must be presunted, is self- 
government or responsible government and not merely good government. 
Nothing short of extensive democratization of the administrative machinery 
is likely to satisfy them. As democratization must of necessity involve certain 
financial commitments, it a neither helpful hor politic to demand it from 
Rulers of Sutes whose annual income is less than, say, Rs. 50 lakhs. Joint 
administration is, therefore, the only alternative to the existing arrangement 
for such Sutes. 

Joint administration for small States is no novel or visionary tuggesUon. 
His Excellency the Viceroy himself, than whom none can claim to be more 
solicitous for the welfare of the Princes, is responsible lor propagatifig this 
view. The germs of this theory, however, are traceable in the Butler Com- 
mittee Report, 1928-29. Dealing with the clatstfieaiion of Sutci, the Report 
says: 

1 Vuh pp. 83, 89 and 171. Only extracu are reproduced here. 
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The petly Sfaia of KAdiiswar And Ch^anM, numlMriiig 286 oT tfae 
total of 327 ia the Uiird dan, are organized in grai^n called iftaaar 
under officer* appointed by local reprcKntativa of the Fwamount Power, 
who exerdse variow kinds and degrees of criminal, revenue and dvil 
jurisdiction. As the cost of administration rises, the States find it necessary 
to distribute it over larger areas by appdnting offidalt to work Car several 
States. Already there is talk in some of the larger Sutes in Kathiawar 
of appointing a High Court with powers over a group of such States. 
His Excellency's views on this quation may be gathered from the 
following extract from his addren delivered on the occasion of inaugurating 
the session of the Chamber of Princes in March last: 

In no case is the need for co-operation and combinaiion more patent, 
more pronounced and more immediate than in the case of the smaller States. 
Those States whose resources are so limited as virtually to predude them 
individually from jwoviding for the requirements of their people in accord- 
ance with modem standard, have indeed no other practical alternative 
before them. I would take this opportunity to imprest upon the Rulers 
of such States, with all the emphasis at my command, the wisdom of taking 
the earliest possible steps to combine with their neighboun in the matter 
of adminutrative services to far as this is practicable, 
lliough the principle of combination enunciated by the Viceroy can 
apply to smaller States all over India, it is particidariy suitable in the case of 
Kathiawar States. One peculiar feature of these States is that, unhWe thdt 
neighbours, the Gqjarat States or the Central India Sutes, they are geo- 
graphically one compact province. . . . The process of combination or group- 
ing or, to be a little bolder, d* confederation, is immensely faciliuted by this 
continuity. The total area d all tltese Sutes is just over 40,000 square miles 
and the total population is 42,29,494. The total annual income is estimated 
at about Rs. six crores. 

During the last three months the Kathiawar Princes have met a num- 
ber d times and . . . they were reported to have discussed the feasibility 
d having a combined police force, coimnon Excise, Medical, Public Health, 
Public Works and Forest Departments and a common High Court. ... It is 
so easy to see die futility d combined administration in these important 
qsheres without providing for a combined fog^lature. For, the question arises, 
to whom will these common administratimu be responsiUe? Certainly not 
to aU one score Princes and dteir Governments. You caimot eunestly be 
reqMinsible to twenty authorities unless oonfuuon is their aim and to bungle 
your wish. 

^ tfarvsa, 30-9-1939 
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lETTER FitOM StBHM CHANDRA BOSE TO CONGRESS FRBSiDENT* 

Ai^ 7, i9S9 

1 am esoecdingly miTy for the dday in replying to yoor letter of the 
18th Jtdy, firom Ranchi. You have asked me for an etqdanatkm of my 
action in protesting against certain resolutions of the AIMndia Congress 
Committee passed at Bombay. 

In the first place, one hat to distinguish between protesting against 
a certain rescriution and actually defying it or vfariating it. What hat to 
fiu- happened is' that 1 have only protested against two resohitiont of the 
A.I.C.C. 

It is my constitutional tight to give expression to my opinion regarding 
any resolution passed by the A.I.C.C. You will perhaps admit that it is 
customary with a large number of Congressmen to express their views on 
resolutioot pasted by the A.I.C.O. when a particular session of that body 
comes to a close. If you grant Congressmen the right to express their views 
on resolutions passed by the A.I.C.C., you caraiot draw a line and say that 
only favourable ofnntons will be allowed exprenion and unfavourable opi* 
nkms will be banited. If we have the coiutitutioiud right to express our 
views then it does not matter if those views are favoorable or unfhvour* 
able. Your letter seems to suggest that only expressimi of unfiivourable views 
is to be baiuied. 

We have so long been fighting the British Government among other 
things for cwr d\-il liberty. Civil libert>'. 1 take it, includes fr eedom of 
speech. According to your point of view we are not to riaim freedom of 
speech when we do not see eye to eye with the majority bi tlie A.I.O.C. or 
in the Congress. It would be a strange situation if we are to have the right 
of freedom of speech as against the British Government but not as against 
the Congress or any body subordinate to it. If we are denied Uk right to 
advenely criticise resolutions of the A.I.C.C. wrhidi in our view are hamdUl 
to the coimtry’t cause then it would amount to deoiai of a democratic right. 
May I ask you in all seriousness if democratic righti are to be exerciaed oidy 
fltt fdde the Congres but not inside it? 

1 hope you will agree that when a resoiution is once p a am d by fike 
A.I.C.C. , it is open to us to have it reviewed or amended or altered oe 


* nil p. 84. 
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resdnded st m fiibieqiietti meetiiig of tiuit body. I hope you will abo agrse 
that it u opcsn to ui to appeal agmimt the AJ.C.C. to the higher court of 
appeal^ namely, the open tmion of the Congreii* You will agree further, 
I hope, that it it open to a minority to carry on a propaganda vdtfa a view 
to converting the majority to its pmnt of view. Now how can we do this 
except by appealing to Congrenmen through public meedngt and through 
writings in the Press? The Congress today is not an organization of a 
handful of men. Its membership has, I believe, reached the neighbourhood 
of 45 lakhs. We can hope to appeal to the rank suid file of the Congress 
and to convert them to our point of view only if we are allowed to write 
in the Press and also to hold meetings. If you maintain that once a reso* 
lution is passed in the A.I.C.C. it is sacrosanct and must hold good for 
ever, then you may have some justification for banning criticism of it. 
But if you grant us the right to review or amend or alter or rescind a 
particular resolution of the A.I.G.C. cither through that body or through the 
open seuion of the Congress, then I do not see how you can gag criticism, 
as you have been trying to do. 

1 am afraid you are giving an interpretation to the word ^discipline* 
which 1 cannot accept. I consider myself to be a stern disciplinarian and I 
am afraid that in the name of discipline you are trying to check healthy 
criitcitm. Discipline does not mean denying a person ht$ constitutional and 
democratic right. 

Apart from the fact that it is our constitutional and democratic right 
to protest against resolutions which in our view are harmful to the coun- 
try’s cause, a consideration of tlie merits of the two resolutions will show that 
such protests were really called for. In our view these two resolutions, if 
given eflect to, will serve to accentuate the drift towards constitutionalism, 
to increase the influence, power and authority of the Provincial Ministries 
at the cost of the Congress organizations, to isolate artificially the Congress 
from the general public as also the A.I.C.C. from the rank and file of the 
Congren. Moreover, they will serve to undermine the revolutionary spirit 
of the Congress. Consequently, in the best intercsu of the country, these 
two resolutions should be immediately held in abeyance and ultimately al* 
tered suitably or withdrawn. 

In this connection I cannot help drawing your attention to certain 
inddenU at the twe of the Gaya Congreas in 1922 and after. Please do not 
forget what the Swars^ Party did in those days. Please do not fmget either 
that when the A.LC.C. amended the rendution of the Gaya Congress, the 
Gqiarat P.C.C. resolved to defy it. 

Lastly, please do not forget that Mahatma Gandhi wrote^ in Tomg 
if my recollection is coimt, that the minority has the right to rebd. We 

I Vub Vol. XXII, ‘‘Noto**, pp. 485^. 
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ittve not gone to far yet as to actually rebel against the dectnon of the 
fiStf* Wc have simply taken the liberty of critadaing certain resolutiont patted 
by the majority in the teeth of our cq^mitton. 

I am really surfartsed that you have made to much of what wc regard 
at our inherent right. I hope you will accept my explanation at tatitfactory. 
But if you do not do to, and if you decide to resort to dtsctplitiary action^ 
I shall gladly bee it for the sake of udiat I regard at a just cause* In eon* 
elusion, I have to request that if any Congressman is penalised in connec- 
tion with the events of the 9ih July, then you %rill also take action against 
me. If the observance of an All-India Day of the 9th U a crime tlien I con* 
fess, I am the arch-criminal. 

• With kindest regards, 

Tht Indian Annual lUgiskr^ 1939, Vol. 11, pp. 219-20 

APnMDIX VI 

COmUtESS PRESIDENTS DECURATION^ 


jfufy e, 1939 

I have been much surprised to read in the papers Shri Subhas Chandra 
Bo8c*s statement fixing the 9(h July for protesting against resolutions passed by 
the All-India Congress Committee at Bombay. It is well known that the 
resolution was passed after prolonged debate by a very large majority against 
the opposition of Shri Subhas Chandra Bose. If Committees suliordinatc to 
the AU-lndia Congress Committee and office-bearers of such Committers or 
minorities within the C«ongrcss liegin to defy such resolutions ami organise 
and hold protest meeungs against dectrions arrived at aflrr full deliberation 
by the All-India Congress (Committee or the Congress, Uierc will lie an end 
to all discipline within tlic Congress and a complete disruption of tlie organ* 
ization. 1 therefore desire to impress on all Congress Commitiecs and their 
olHce-bearexs that the policy and practice of the Congress no less than loyally 
to the Congress organization require that they should carry out and give 
effect to the resolutions passed by the AU-Indim Congresi Committee, and 
participatton in and organizing of protests and condemnation against siscb 
resolution mil be a breach of discipline* I trust the Congrcai Committees 
and their office-bearers will desist from organizing or partidpating in such 
protests and demonstrations. 

Tht Indian Annual Register, 1939, Vdi* II, p, 219 


1 Vide p* 85. 
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LETTER FROM SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE TO CONGRESS PRESIDENT^ 

Jufy J9S9 

A ddicate mod didicult ftitumtum has been created by your action in 
organking protests against certain resolutiotis of the All«India Congress 
mittee, passed at Bombay. As I made clear in the sutemenu which I 
issued before the meetings of the 9th July «rere held, it appears to me that 
it will be impossible for the Congress organization to function if subordinate 
Committees and oflice-bearers of the Congress, whose duty it is to carry 
out and give effect to the resolutions of the A.I.C.C. and the Congress, were, 
instead of doing tliat, to organize protests and demonstrations against these 
resolutions. I personally look upon any such action on their part as not 
only destructive of all discipline but fraught with the gravest consequences 
for the future of the Congress organization. I shall therefore place the whole 
matter before the Working Committee for consideration and such action, 
disciplinary or otherwise, as it may think fit to take. But in order that the 
Committee may have your explanation of your action and your point of \iew 
also before it, I shall be obliged if you will let me have it at an early date. 

TTii Indian Annual RtgiskTf IQSS, Vol. 11, p. 219 

APPENDIX Vm 

CONGRESS WORKING COMMITTEE RF^OLUTION^ 

The Working Committee have given their earnest consideration to the 
aitical intematioiml situation and to the danger of war that overhangs the 
world. In tliis world crisis the sympathies of the Working Committee arc en- 
tirely with the people who stand for democracy and freedom, and the Con- 
gress has repeatedly condemned Fascist aggrewon in Europe, Africa and 
the Far East of Asia as well as the betrayal of democracy by British impetial- 
ism an Czechoslovakia and Spain. The Congress has further clearly enun- 
ciated its policy in the event of war and declared its determination to t^pose 
all attempts to impose a war on India. The Committee are bound by this 
policy of the Congress and will give effect to it so as to prevent the exploitation 
of Indian resources for imperialist ends. The past policy of the British 
Oovemment as well as the recent devefopments demonttrate abundantly 

1 FiA p. 85. 

iVUk pp. 112, 190, 217, 267, 311 and 370. 
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filtt ibb Gomiiiiicai does not itaiid Ibr freedom oad ci c mocMi cy and 
4Mqr at any tkae betray dme ideab. India caiuioc aModale heneif wkh tuidi 
m Goverameoi or be aeked to giveber reMHtroee Ibr dcmoeratac fireedotti wbieh 
ii denied to ber and which is Itkdy to be betrayed. 

At its meetiiig held in Calcutu on May 1, 1939, the AU^India Gongrem 
Cksnmhtee reiterated this policy of the Congrew and aqprtased its diiap^ 
proval of the despatch of Indian troops to foreign ooimtrtet. In tifAtc of this 
dear expreaion of opinion, the British Goverameat has sent, or is sending 
Indian troofa to Egypt and Singapore against the declared wiU of the I ndi a n 
people. Even apart from the %var situation, the Central Legislalivn Assembly 
lias previously declared Uiat no Indian troops should be sent abroad without 
the consent of the Legislature. The British Government has thus flouted the 
declaration of the Congress and the Assembly and has taken steps which 
might inevitably lead to India's entanglement in a war. It has further pro* 
longed the life of the Central Assembly by anotlier year, 'fhe Working Com* 
mittee cannot accept these decisions of the British Goi'emmenl and must 
not (Kily dissociate themselves from them but also take such steps as may be 
necessary to give eflect to tlie Congress policy. As a lint step to this end, the 
Committee call upon all Congress members of the f^Scntral Legislative Assem* 
bly to refrain from attending die next session of Uie Assembly. 

The Ccmiinittce further remind Provincial Governments to assist in no 
way the war preparations of the British Government and to keep in mind 
the policy laid down by the Congress, to which they must adhere. If Uie 
carrying out of this policy leads to the resignations or removal of the Con* 
gress Ministers Uiey must be prepared for this contingency. 

In the event of a war crisis leading to danger to any part of India fimn 
the air or otherwise it may be necessary for protective tneasures to be taken, 
llie Committee will be piriiared to encourage such measures if they are 
within the control of the popular Ministries in the Provinces. 'Ilie (*cim* 
mittoe arc however not agreeable to such protective measures being used as a 
cloak for war pre|iarauons uiKler the control of the Imperial Cifovernmetil. 

Thi Indian Annual Argiftrr, 1939, Vol. 11, pp. 214*5 

APPENMX IX 

LETTER FROM TADAVINDRA StNCH^ 

Ramta VnxA, Chau., 
StpknAn 9^ I 9S9 

DXASt m. OANOHI, 

I thank you for your letter dated the 30th ultimo enclostng a copy of 
the letter leponed to have been deqMchedl to me on flie Sid August 

I Pidr pp. 122 and 174. Only excerpCi are w yto du cedt ber«^ 
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whicht fti 1 intimated you in my Udegnm dated 28th uldmo, was never te» 
eeived by me. I was somew ha t Mutprked to learn of the pubticadon in the 
vernacular Press of the letter from your cor respon d ent together with your 
comnicnti and was inclined to think that since you did not consider it nvorth- 
while to await my refrfy belbre rdeastng to the Prtas your correspondent’s 
lettCTt it was unnecessary for me to reply to your letter. However, 1 have 
rince received your message conveyed through my vakil at Simla informing 
that whereas an ihtinuitsoii bad been ^ven in time to the English Press to 
withhold publication of this matter, owing to rush of work similar instruc- 
tions could not be conveyed to the vernacular Press. I am, indeed, thankful 
to you for indmadng me that the commenu that have giready af^>eared in 
the vernacular Press trill be revised or withdrawn in case it was considered 
neceuMury on receipt of my reply. 

Your correspondent’s letter deals with two issues, namely, (a) the //ids- 
jwi of 1968 and (b) the threatening language alleged to have been used by me 
during the course of an interview I gave to the deputation that waited upon 
me on the 18th July. • . • 

The main criticism against the Mdspt/ has been that since it was intend- 
ed to meet a special situation, its retention as a permanent law of the land 
was not justifiable. The communal disturbances, as you will agree, were 
precisely the kind of special situation to meet which the Government have 
to keep themselves armed with such special legislation. It will ap|)ear, 
therefore, that it is the abuse, by those who were responsible for disturbing 
intercommunal harmony, of the liberty conferred on tliem, which was res- 
ponsible for the subsequent order enjoining tlie enforcement of the provisions 
of the HidayaL The fact that this unfcNrtunate occurrence rendered it neces- 
sary for me to invoke the provisions of the Hidayat^ was appreciated even by 
those who had earlier organized agitation against this enactment, as is evi- 
dent from their voluntary deebion to abide by the order issued by me on 
the 25th of May. The period for which the enforcement of the Hidayat 
was eqjoined b not yet over; however, as the communal situation has since 
eased considerably and I have exercised clemency and withdrawn cases 
against those involved in this communal clash, 1 would have considered the 
desirability of revising the provisions of the Hidayai^ but, as you are aware, 
war has since brdten out and while for the successful prosecution thereof 
emeigcncy measures curtailing dvic rights and liberties are being enforced, 
this emergency legislation has of necessity to be retained on the statute- 
book. I have not the least intention xA going back over the assurance that 
tvas given by the Dbtrict Nazim, Sunam, but I am obliged to await more 
fovourable circumstances to do the needful. 

As regards the versioti of what transpired at the interview I gave to 
tfie deputation on the 18di July, 1 am sorry your correspondent has twisted 
what 1 told the deputatioiibts and hb letter contains several half-tnitlis and 
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ipii ■tilf maite. I had aanired than that whale 1 was most aiuekms la to* 
the genuine gricvmnfses of my subjects, 1 did not approve of dieir bo* 
lag misled by those who were actuated by motives not wholly impersonah 
I do not predscly reme m ber the words I used, but 1 think I tokl them 
dial I would readily respond to all legitimate wishes of my people but 
would not be intimidated by any agitation engineered by those not directly 
inierested in the ptunts at issue nor would I accept any dictation from any 
oulnde agoicy. 

In view of what 1 have stated above, 1 feel your comments that 
have appeared in the vernacular Press do not sretn to be called for and 1 
trust you will be good enough to withdraw them. 1 thank you for the courtesy 
you have shown me in inviting my cconmcnts on ytnir correspondenrs letter. 

rmri ftwvrrjy, 

YAOAVINDaA SiNOH 

Harijan, 16-9-1939 


APPENDIX X 

WORKLKG COMMlTTEE\S MAXtEESTO^ 

1, The Working Committee liave given their earnest consideration to 
the grave crisis that lias desTtoped owing to the declaration of war in Europe. 
The principles which should guide the nation in tlic c\‘ciit of war have been 
repeatedly laid down by the Congress, and only a montJi ago this Commit* 
tee reiteratcfi them and expressed their displeasure at the lioultrig of Indian 
opinion by the British Government in India. As a (irst step to tiissociate 
themselves from UiLh {>oltcy of the British Government, the OHiuniltee railed 
upon the Ck>rign?s8 members of the Ontral l«rgislative Assembly to refrain 
from attending tiie next session. Since tltrn the Brltisli Govenimrnl liave 
declared India as a belJigcrent country', proniulgatcd ordinances, passed the 
Government of India Act Amending Bill, and uken other far-reaching mea- 
sures which affect the Indian people vitally, and circumscribe and hmil the 
powers and the activities of the Provincial Go\’cminents. llus has been done 
%vithout the consent of the Indian pec^lc whose dcclaretl wishes in such 
matters have been delilicratcly ignored by the British Gov'cmment. The 
Working Committee must take the gravest view of these developmeots* 

2. The Congress has repeatedly declared its entire disapproval of the 
ideology and practice of Fascism and Nazism and their glorification of wnr 
and violence and the suppression of the human spirit. It has condemned 
the aggronion in which they have repeatedly indulged and tfadr sweqsing 
away of well-estabiishcd principlei and recognized standards of eivtltzed 

> Vidi pp. 175, 190, 217, 267, 362 and 370. 
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behsvioiir. It Iim teea in FaMtn md Nnsiim the iatettriBcitiaa ef the 
fde of imperhillm egaiiiit nditdi Ae Indteo people have itniggied tot mutjf 
yeaff« The Workifig Committee must therefoie imhcsttattiiigly condemn the 
lateH aggrarion of the Nasi Government in Genaany ag^dnst Poland and 
•ympalhke with diose who resist it. 

3. The Congren has fimher laid down that the tssue of war and peace 
for India must be decided by die Indian people, and no outside authority 
can impose this decision upon them, nor can the Indian people permit their 
resources to be exploited for imperiidist ends. Any imposed decision, or at* 
tempt to use Indian resources, for purposes not approved by them, will necea^ 
sarily have to be opposed by them. If co-opcration is«.destred in a worthy 
cause, this cannot he obtained by compubton and imposition, and tlie Com* 
mittcc cannot agree to the carrying out by the Indian people of orders issued by 
external authority. Co-operation mutt be between equals by mutual consent 
for a cause which both consider to be wcH’thy. The people of India have in 
the recent past, faced great risks and willingly made great sacrifices to secure their 
own freedom and establish a free democratic State in India, and their sympathy 
it entirely on the side of democracy and freedom. But India cannot associate 
herself in a war said to be for democratic freedom when that very freedom 
is dented to her, and such limited freedom as she possesses taken away from her. 

4. The Committee arc aware that the Governments of Great Britain 
and France have declared that they arc fighting for democracy and freedom 
and to put an end to aggression. But the histoTN* of the recent past is full 
of examples showing the constant divergence between the spoken word, the 
ideab proclaimed and the real motives and objectives. During the war of 
1 91 4-1 B, the declared war aims were the preservation of democracy, self-determi- 
nation and the freedom of small nations, and yet the very Governments 
which solemnly proclaimed these aims rnteird into secret treaties embodying 
imperialist designs for the carving up of the Ottoman Empire. While stating 
that they did not want any acquisition of territory, the victorious Powers 
added largely to their colonial domains. The present European war itself sig- 
nifies the abject failure of the Treaty of Versailles and of its makers, who 
broke their pledged word and imposed an imperialbt peace on the defeated 
nations* The one hopeful outcome of that Treaty, the League of Nations, 
was muxxled and strangled at the outset and later killed by its parent States. 

5* Subsequent history has demonstrated afredi how even a seemingly 
fervent declaration of fkttfa may be followed by an ignoble desertioa. In 
Manchuria the British Government connived at aggresrion; in Abynioia 
they acquiesced in it. In Gsecfaoslovakta and Spain de m o cra cy was in peril 
and it was deliberately betrayed, and the whole system ofcollecdve security was 
sabotaged by the very Powers who had previously declared their firm fidth in it. 

6. Again it is asserted that tkmocracy is in danger and must be defended, 
and with this statement the Committee are in entire agreement. The Oommittee 
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|iiev€ di»t the peoptot oC die Weit are moved by this ideal and oltHictive 
lilid finr these they are p r e pfa r c d to ftmkt lacrifices* Bat afain and i«iiin die 
ideals and sendmcnts of the people and of those who have saerificed theeneelvei 
in the struggle have been ignored and fiuth hat not been kept with diem. 

7» If the war it to defend the statue quo-^ imperialist ponetsteoB» colomet, 
vested interests and priviiegcs-^then India can have nothing to do with it. If» 
however, the issue is democracy and a world order based on democarmey, then 
India is intensely interested in it. The Committee are convinced that the inter* 
ests of Indian democracy do not conflict odth the interests of British democracy 
or of world democracy. But there b an inherent and ineradicable conflict be* 
t%vecn democracy for India or elsewhere and imperialbin and Fasebm. If Great 
Britain fights for the mainumance and extension of democracy, then she must 
necessarily end iroperialbm in her own possessions, establish full democracy in 
India, and tlie Indian people must have tlie right of srlf-determination by fram* 
ing their own constitution through a Constituent Assembly without external 
interference, and must guide their own policy. A free, democratic India will 
gladly associate herself with other free nations for mutual defence against aggres- 
sion and for economic co-operation. She will work for the establishment of a 
real world order based on freedom and democracy, utilising the wor\d*§ 
knowledge and resources for the progresi and advancement of humanity. 

8. I'he crisis that has overtaken Europe b not of Europe only but of 
humanity and will not paus like other crises or wart leaving the essential tinicture 
of the present-day world intact. It b likely to refashion the world for good or illy 
politically, socially and economically, 'llib erbb b the inevitable consequence 
of the social and political conflicts and contradictions which have grown 
alarmingly since the last great war, and it will not be finally resolved till these 
conflicts and contradictions arc removed and a new equilibrium established. 
I'hat equilibrium can only be based on the ending of tltr domination and rxptcd- 
tation of one country by another, and on a rcorganixation of cccmomic relations 
on a juster basb for the common good of all. India b the crux of the problem, 
for India has been the outstanding example of modern inif>erialbm, and no 
refitthioning o( the world can tuocced which ignores thb viul problem. With 
her vast resources the must play an important part in any scheme of world 
reorganisation. But she can only do so as a free nation whose energiet have 
been released to work for thb great end. Freedom today b indivbtble and 
every attempt to retain imperialbt domination in any part of the world will 
lead ineviubly to fredi disaster. 

9. The Working CommiltBe have noted that many Rulers of Indian 
States have offered their servicei and remurces and expreMed thdr dexire Id 
support the cause of democracy in Europe. If they must make their profieiiiofis 
in favour of democracy abroad, the Commitiee would suggest that their lint 
cOROOfsi should be the introduccton of democracy within Aeir own States fa 
which today undituted autocracy xeig» supreme. The Bfiddi Government In 
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India b more mponufak fbr tlib aiatoemcy dum even the Rulen themedviH 
at hat been made painfully evident during tbe past your* Thb policy b the 
very negation of democracy and of the new world order for which Great Bci- 
tain claims to be fighting in Europe. 

10* As the Working Ckxnmitiee view past events in Europe, Africa and 
Asia, and more particularly past and present occurrences in India, they fiul to 
find any attempt to advance the cause of democracy or self-determtnatioo, or 
any e\4dence that die present war declarations of tbe British Government are 
being, or are going to be, acted upoo« The true measure of democracy b the 
ending of imperialism and Fascism alike and the aggression that has accom- 
panied them in the past and the present. Only on that basb can a new order 
be built up. In the struggle for that new world order, the Committee are 
eager and desirous to help in every way. But the Committee cannot associate 
themselvet or offer any co-operation in a war which b conducted on iroperial- 
bt lines and which b memit to consolidate imperialism in India and elsewhere. 

11. In view, however, of tbe gravity of the occasion and the fact that 
the pace of events during the last few days has often been swifter than the work- 
ing of mef}*s minds, the Committee desire to take no final decision at thb 
stage, so as to allow for the full elucidation of the issues at stake, the real object- 
ives aimed at, and the position of India in the present and in the future. But 
the decision cannot long be delayed at India is being committed frmn day to 
day to a policy to which she is not a party and of which she disapproves. 

12. The Working Committee therefore invite the British Government to 
declare in unequivocal terms what their war aims are in regard to democracy 
and imperialism and the new order that is envuaged, in particular, how these 
aims are going to apply to India and to be given effect to in the present. 
Do tliey include the elimination of smpcrialbm and the treatment of India as a 
free nation whose policy will be guided in accordance with the wishes of her 
people? A clear declaration about tlic future, pledging the Government to the 
ending of imperialism and Fascism alike, will be welcomed by the people of all 
countries, but it is far more important to give immediate effect to it, to the 
largest possible extent, for only thu will convince the people that the declara- 
tion b meant to be honoured. The real test of any declaration b its applica- 
tion in the present, for it b the present that will govern action today and give 
shape to the future. 

13. War has broken out in Europe and the prospect b terrible to con- 
template. But war has been taking its heavy toll of human life during the 
past year in Abyssinia, Spain and China. Innumerable innocent men, women 
and childroa have been bombed to death fiom the air in open cidcs, cold-blood- 
ed massacres, torture and utmost humilialion have folloived each odier in 
qu^ succession during these years of horror. That horror grows, and yiobnoe 
and the threat of violence shadow the world, and, unless checked and ended^ 
wiQ destroy the precious inheritance of past ages. Thathorror has tobediecked 
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ii^Eitnipe mui China, but it will not end till itt root causes of Fhadm and 
iinperiaUHi are rcmoived^ To that end, the Worldng Committee are prqMffed 
to give their oo-operation* But tt will be mlintte tragedy if even this lenrifate 
war is carried on in the spirit of imperialism and for the purpose of retaining 
diis structure which is itself the cause of war and human degradation. 

14. The Working Committee widi to declare that the Indian people have 
noquairel with the German peofde or the Japanese pcopleor any other people. 
But they have a deep-rooted quarrel with systems which deny freedom and are 
based on violence and aggression. They do not look forward to a victory of one 
people over another or to a dicuted peace, but to a victory of real democracy 
for all the people of all countries and a world freed from the nightmare of vio- 
lence and imperialist opprenton. 

15. The Committee earnestly appeal to the Indian people to end all 
internal confleit and controversy and, in this grave hour of peril, to keep in 
readiness and hold together as a united nation, calm of purpose and determined 
to achieve the freedom of India within the larger freedom of the world. 

Wardiia, September 14, 1939 
Harijant 23-9-1939 


APFf3«DlX XI 

A. /. C. C\ RESOW riON^ 

The declaration of war in £uro|X! has createtl an international situation 
of the gravest import to the world and to India, and the A. 1. C. C., charged 
with the heavy responsibility of guiding the people of India in tliis moment 
of world crisis, has sought guidance from the principles and declarations of the 
Congress in considering this grave situation. The Congress has been guided 
throughout by itt objextivt; of achieving the independence of the Indian people 
and the csublishment of a free democratic Sutc in India wherein the rights 
and interests of all minoridcs are preserved and safeguarded. The means it hM 
adopted in itt struggles and activities have been peaceful and legitimate, and it 
has looked upon war and violence with horror and as opposed to pro gre ss and 
civilizadon. In pardcular, the Congress has declared itself opposed to all impe* 
rialist wars and to the domination of one country over another. 

In spite of the repeated deciaradons of the Congress in regard to war, 
the British Government have declared India a belligerent country without 
the consent of the Indian people and various fer-reachtng measures have been 
hurried through the legislatures and promulgated in the feim of ordinames, 
vitally afleedng them and circumscribing and limiting the powers of the Pro- 
vincial Govcmmcsits. 


t Vuk pp. 217, 246, 249 and 267. 
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Tbe A#l. CLC.f liowevcr, does not with to take any final Jiririin ytlci* 
picately and without giving every opporttmity for the war and peace aihn 
of the British Goveriniiait to beclarified» with partiodar re fer ence to lodiau 
Tbe CSoounittee approves of and endorses the statement issued by the Working 
Committee on September 14» 1939, on the war crisis, and repeats tbe invitatton 
contaiiied therein to the Britisb Government to state their war and peace aims. 

While the Committee condemns Fascism and Nazi aggrcttion, it is convino* 
cd that peace and (jreedom can only be established and preserved by an cxmn- 
sion of democracy to all colonial countries and by the application of the prin** 
ciple of selMeterminacion to them so as to eliminate imperialist control. In 
particular, India must be declared an independent nadon,«and at present applica- 
lion must be given to this sUtus to the largest possible extent. The A. 1. G. C* 
earnestly tnuts that this declaration will be made by the British Government 
in any statement that it may make in regard to its war and peace aims. 

The Committee desires to declare afresh that Indian fiecdom must be 
based on democracy and unity and the full recognition and protecdon of the 
rights of all minorities to which the Congress has always pledged itself. 

The Committee approves of the formation by the Working Committee of 
die War Kmergency Sub-Committee and authorizes the Working Committee to 
take such steps as may be necessary to give effect to this resoludon and to 
their statement on the war crisis. 

Horihn. 14 - 10-1939 


APPENDIX Xn 

VICEROrS DECIARATIOI/^ 


Oaohn 17, 1939 

Since the outbreak of war and more pardcularly during the last four 
weeks I have been in the closest touch with the leaders of political opinion in 
British India and with representatives of the Princely Order. . . .1 have had the 
advantage of a full and frank discusuon with no fewer than 52 people — with Mr* 
Gandhi, with the President and Members of the Congress Working Committee, 
with Mr* Jinnah and irith representadve nlembers of the Muslim League Organ- 
ismdon, with the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, and with a great 
variety of persons prominent in die political life of British India. 

As was only to be expected, conversations with representatives ot so many 
different points of view revealed marked dWerences of outlook, markedly differ^ 
ent demands, and markedly dtfferent solutions for the probleins that lie before 

1 Vide pp. 267, 268, 279, 29S, 303, and 372. Only extracts are reproduced 
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The fMen t iil matten oa «duA a darificetiMi of the poiition J> beyend 
ihip quenkm dennd ere: 

Pint, what ace the olyectivet of Hit Mi^erty^ Gomanent ia the war? 
To adiat exteat are they of sudt a tdiatacter that ladaa with her leag hietary 
aad greM aaditioot can. with a dear coaidence, anociate berteif with them? 

Seeood, what a the fijture that it caatnapiatcd in the coattitulioaal qihere 
figrthelndiaa Coatineat? What arc the ialentiont of Hit Mi^ifuy't Oovera* 
awnt? It it poitible to define thote iatentioni man predtdy and ia luch a 
manner at to leave the %vorkl in no doubt at to the ultimate ttatui envitaged 
for India at far at the British Conunontvealth it coacemed ? 

Third, in what %vay can the detire of India and of Indian pubik opinion 
for a cloeer astodation, and an effective aitociation, with the prateeudon of the 
war best be tatitfied ?. . . Hit Majesty’s Qovemmeat have not theawdvet yet 
defined with any ultimate precision their detailed oh)eotiv«s in the protecution 
of the war. It it obvious that such a definition can come only at a later stage 
in the campaign, and that when it does come, it cannot be a tiatemenl of the 
aims of any tingle ally. '1 here may be many changes in the world position and 
in the situation that confronu us before the war comes to an end. and much 
must depend on the cirucumstanccs in which it does come to an end, and on 
the intervening course of the campaign. . . . 

We are fighting to resist aggression whether directed against ourselves or 
others. Our general aims have been stated by the Prime Minister within the 
last few days as follows: 

We arc seeking no material advantage for oursrives. We arc not 
aiming only at victory, but looking beyond it to laying a foundation of 
a better international system which mil mean that war is not to be the 
inevitable lot of each succeeding generation. We, like all the peoples of 
Europe, long for peace; but it must be a real and settled peace, not an 
uneasy truce interrupted by constant alarms and threats. 

This sutement, 1 think, clearly establishes the nature of the cause Ibr 
which we are fighting, and justifies, if justification is needed, the extension by 
India of her moral support and her goodwill to the prosecution of that cause. 

Let me turn now to the second question which has been put to me — the 
question of India's future and of the lines of her constitutional development. . . 
today, the constitutional positioo of India uwl the policy oTHis Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are governed by the provisions of the Government of India Act, 1939. 
Part HI of that Act, which provides for the confermoit of Provincial Autonomy 
on the I^ovinces of British India, has been impicmenled. For nearly 2| 
yean now the Provinoes have been conducting their own affhux under ^ 
■rhamg of the Act. That they have done so, on the whole, with grbat succos, 
even if now and dien diffienltics have armm, no one m questioa. Whatever 
the pftHt if* party ia power in those Provinoes, all can loolt uddi m t is fi m d on on 
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A diidiigiiirfied record of pnUk Mlueveiant ditrii^ the last 2^ yeani Hie 
experience tliat they have had, has thoMm beyond any question that, whatever 
minor problems, the afqdiealion of the scheme of the Act may have praented, 
whatever diffieolUei may have confironted us in the operation of the Act from 
time to time in the provincial sphere, the scheme of the Act is essentially 
sound, and that it transfers great power and gives opportunities to populariy 
elected governinents dqiendent on the support of a majority in their legislatures. 

The second stage contemplated by the Act was the reconstitution of the 
Central Government on such a basis as to achieve the essential goal of 
Indian unity. The method contemplated for that purpose was the achievement 
of a Federation of all India in which the representatives nf all political parties 
in British India would, together with the Rulers of the Indian Sutes, form a 
unified Government of India as a whole. • • • 1 have throughout believed that the 
federal scheme in its operation would have turned out as satisfactorily as, broad- 
ly speaking, we can all of us r^ard the scheme of Provincial Autonomy as 
having turned out. I will not dilate on that subject today, for our work in 
connection with the federal scheme has been suspended. But in reaffirming 
as I do my belief in the msenttal soundness of the federal aspectt of the Act of 
1935, 1 do so with the greater emphasis because of the evidence which the 
federal provisions of the Act constitute, of the anxiety of His Majesty's Govern* 
ment to achieve, with the minimum of delay, and on the basis which ap- 
pears to represent the greatest amount of agreement between the various parties 
and interests affected, the unity of India, and to advance beyond a further and 
a most imporunt milestone on the road to India’s goal. 

Such being the background against which we are working, what are the 
intentions and aims of His Majesty’s Government in relation to India? I can- 
not do better in reply to that question tlian to refer to the statement made on 
behalf of His Majesty’s Government, and with their full authority, by the late 
Secretary of State for India in the House of Commons on the 6th February, 
1935. That sutement makes the position clear beyond a shadow of doubt. . . . 

I need not dilate on the words of that statement. They are clear and posi- 
tive. They are enshrined in the parliamentary record. They stand as a defi- 
nite and categorical exposition of the policy of His Majesty’s Government 
today, and of their intentions today in thb end, the future constitutional deve- 
lopment and position of India. I would add only that the Instrument of In- 
structions issued to me as Governor-General by His Majesty the King-Emperor 
in May 1937, lays upon me as Governor-General a directiem so to exercise 
the trust which His Majesty has reposed in me ’’that the partnership between 
India and the United Kingdom within our Emjnre may be furthered to the 
end that India may attain its due place among our Dominions.” 

' That is the policy and that is the position. Those are the intentions of Hik 
Majesty’s Government. Let me go on to say anotiier word about tiie Act of 
19S5, That Act was based on the greatest measure of common agreement 
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n M c h itwMpoMtbieto otou n at thedme wim iiwit framedL It was b aicdl » 
tti b well known to all of ut, on die conunnn laboun of Britbli and Indian 
g B rt*etnm » and of rep r eten tativct of Britiih India at well at of dm Indian 
Statetovcra long period of yean. All pardet were at onetiageor odiercloeeiy 
amooiated %ridi thote deliberadont. • • • 

Be that at it may, Hit Majetty*t Government recognite that when the date 
conmt to lenune consideradon of the plan for the future Federal Government 
of India, and of the |daa dettmed to give effect to the aiturancet given in Parlia* 
ment by the late Secretary of Sute, to which 1 have jutt referred, it will 
be neoenary to reconsider in the light of the then circuimtaneet to what extent 
the details of the plan embodied in the Act of 19315 remain appropriate. 

And I am authorixed now by His Majesty's Government to say that at 
the end of the war they will be very willing to enter into consultation 
with representadves of the several conununitics, parties and interests, in India, 
and with the Indian Princes^ with a view to securing their aid and co-opera- 
don in the framing of such modifications as may seem desirable. 1 have, I 
trust, in what 1 have just said, made clear that the intention and the anxiety 
of His Majesty's Government is, as suted in the Instrument of Instructions to 
the Governor-General, to further the partnership between India and the United 
Kigndom witliin the Kmpire to the end that India may attain her due place 
among the great Dominions. The scheme of Government embodied in the Act 
of 1935 %vas designed as an essential stage in that process. 

But I have made dear in what I have just said that His Majesty's Gov- 
ernment will, at the end of the war, be prepared to regard the scheme of the 
Act as open to modification in the light of Indian views. 

And I would make it clear, too, that it will be their object, as at all 
times in the past it has been, to spare no pains to further agreement by any 
means in their power in the hope of contributing to the ordered and hamifH 
nious progrem of India towards her goal. 

Let me in that connection add that in the conversations 1 have had, 
representetives of the minorities have urged most strongly on me the necessity 
of a dear assurance that full weight would be given to their views and 
to their interests in any modifications that may be contemplated. On that I 
need say no more than that over more than a decade, at the three Round 
Table Conferences, and at the Joint Select Committee, His Majesty's Govern* 
ment consulted with and had the asriiiancfi of the advice of reprenmtatives of 
an parties, and all interests in this country. It is unthinkable that wt should 
now proceed to plan afresh, or to modify in any respect, any important part 
of India's future Consiitulwa without again taking counsel with those who have 
in the teeent past been so closely a sw ei a te d in n Site task wdtfi His Majesty's 
Govemment and with ParUament. 

That same even mere extensive adteme than 1 have meatiaaed, sene even 
morewiddy phrased iadieation of die iatentioas ef His Majesty's Oovemment, 

70-27 
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if dciired ui oertaio quarten ia tfais oouatryt 1 am fully aware from frie 
venatioiis 1 have had during thaw lael few weeks. 

That that is a desire hdd with sincerity, and that thorn who hold it mtt 
convinced that it is in the manner in question that the future pr o gre is and 
devdopment of India and the expressed intentions of His Miyesty's Govern- 
nwnt can best be fulfilled. I fully and readily accept. 1 would utter one word 
only of caution * . • it is CHcntiat in matters of this nature, affecting the future 
of leas of millionl of people, affecting the relations of the great communities, 
affecting the Princes of India. afiSeefing the immense commeicia] and industrial 
enterprises, whether Indian or European, in this country that the largest mea- 
sure of agreement practicable should be achieved. With the best will in the 
world, progr e ss must be conditioned by practical considerations. . . . 

1 would aik that these words of caution be not taken as indicating any lack 
of sympathy on the part of Hts Majesty’s Govemment for the aspiratioos of India, 
or any indifference to the pace of her advance; and I would repeat that His 
Mqiesty’s Government are but concerned to use their best endeavours, now as 
in the past, to bring about that measure of agreement and understanding 
between all parties and all interests in this country which is so essential a con- 
dition of progre i s to India’s goal. 

1 turn now to the arrangements to be made to secure the association 
of public opinion in India with the conduct of the war. India’s contribution 
has already been great to a degree which has impressed the imagination of the 
world. At the head d* the list I would put the contribution which India has 
made in spiritual, and not in material, terms — the support of her peoples feur a 
cause wliicli tliey can regard as a good and a righteous cause. In the material 
field equally her contribution is already most significant, and may be greater 
•till. And in the circumstances the desire, the anxiety of public opinion in 
India to be associated witli the conduct of the war is naturally one with which 
I personally have throughout felt the greatest sympailiy. In the circumstances I 
have described, the desirability of steps to ensure that leaders of public opinion 
should be in the closest touch with developments is of the first importance. 

I have diacussed with the utmost frankness with the leaders of the various 
parties who have been good enough to come to see me in connection with 
constitutional position, by what machinery we could best give effect to this 
desire. • • • 

I will only say that in the fight of my oonverMtioos and of the views 
(by no moans always in accord) of representatives of the great parties and of 
the Princes, 1 am of opinion that the ri^t solutioa would be die estabUshment 
of a consultative group, rqfNresentativc of all miyor political parties in British 
India and of the Indian Princes, over which the Governor-General would him* 
lelf preside, which would be summoned at his invitadon, and which would 
have as its d^t the assnriation of pubfic opmon in India %rith the conduct 
of the war and with questions rdating to war activities. 
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Thit fat pnetkal fnnia i . wo«ld iacvilably bs UailBd fai liae. 

•at Ifii Mait^a G oy t ramta t eontoaplMe AM it thatild be felly nvNMMa* 
4w»» wmI fe pMtieuler Am in p e noM i cI Aoiild be Amwa by Ae Gewcfwv* 
GeMctalCrompMideprqiwedby Ae varioiaiiMjar political partiei,ftam wbicfa 
a ee kc tMa of iatUviduali to attewl m e eA tti of Ae groi^t wfould be aaade by 
Ae Oowefiiar<<«eMral. 

I hope in Ae very near future to enter into comultation wiA 
leaden and wiA Ae Princci on Ah quettion. I have no doiAt twhatever, 
Aat an arrangement of Ah nature wrili meet materially oontrAuie to anoriating 
Ae Indian Statet and Brithb India wiA Ae stepa whkb are being taken Ibr Ae 
proaecuAm of Ae war, and «nA Ae arrangementi Aat are being made in Aat 
connection; and I am conSdent, too. Aat m an ataociarion of Ah nature 
of repreaentativea of all partiea and all mtereaia. there lica Ae germ of that 
feller and broader aaaociation of all poiaii of view in Ah country which 
containa m it the aeeda of auch advantage for the future of India aa a whole. 

When I apoke to the Central Leghlature a moo A ago. 1 made aa appeal 
far unity. I would repeat Aat appeal today. . . . We live in difficult and 
<|aya. Great idcab are in haue. Dangen real and imminent face 
our civiUiation. Thoae dangera are aa real and aa inuninent A Ae caie of India 
aa of any other member of the Brithb ComreoowealA of Nationa. llioae ideab 
are aa predoua to India aa to any country in Ae Empire or A Ae world. At 
Ah grave moment A the deatiniea of nationa my prayer to all partiea would be 
not to dhaocAu themaelvea from the common effart, but to lend their coopera- 
tion a«««t their aaihlance in Ae proaeeution of Ae war. Hiere could be no 
dechive proof of Indw’a fidelity to her beat traditiooa than the full uae of Ae 
opportunidea afforded to her by the war for concerted endeavour. The ideab 
we have aet before ua, the otgecta to aecure which we are engaged A the pre> 
aent atruggle, are auch aa to command widcapread aympathy and wArapread 
support A India. They are A harmony «viA her peat hiatory and her higheat 
traditiooa. It h my hope Aat A Ae grave juncture which we frwe, IndA will 
go fbrward aa a united country A aupport of a ooanmon cauae. 

TAr HitduUm Tims, 18-10-1939 


CONGRESS WORKWG COMMtTTBE RBSOWTiOE^ 

Odaftf 2S, 1939 

The Working Committee are of opinion AM Ae Vieeregal aAlement 
A aaawer to the Committee’a inviAtion far a dear dedaratAn of BritaA'a 
war ■Am, partkoArly A their a p pifa at ioo A India, h wholly tt n m thfact ory and 

* FiA pp. 268, 291, 303, 304 and 340. 
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orfcMtottri tGfoapercMMiient among all diotewlio we to gaiti^ and are 

-Imettt apon faimng India*# uHtepcndcpce, Thk invicadon %mf made not only 
on behalf of die people of India, butler miUiom of people all over die %vorid» 
who ware weary of war and ^violence, and Faadst and impertaikt iyefenw whkii 
escpioteed nadone and peopki and were ultimately the cauiei of war, and who 
yearned for a new order of peace and freedom. The Viceregal itatement it an 
unoquivoeal retteradoti of the old imperialietie policy. The Committee regard 
the anention of the differences wnong several pardes as a screen to hide 
the true intendon of Great Britain. What the Ckunmittce had asked Ibr 
was a dedaradon of war aims as a test of Britain's bona fidot regarding Imda, 
irrespeedve of the atdtude of opposing parties and groups. The Oongrem has 
always stood for the amplest guarantee of the rights of minorides. The 
freedom the Go ng reas claimed was not for the Congress or any particular 
group or community, but for the nation and for all communtties in India 
that go to bnild that nation. The only way to establish this freedom and to 
ascertain the will of the nation as a whole is through a democ r atic process 
which gives full opportunity to all. The Committee must, therefore, regard 
the Viceroy's statement as in every %vay unfortunate. In the ctreumstanoes, 
die Committee cannot possibly give any support to Great Britain, for it 
would amount to an endorsement of the imperialist policy which the Congress 
hat always sought to end. As a first step in this direction the Committee 
call upon the Congress Ministries to tender their resignations. 

The Committee earnestly appeal to the nation to end all internal contro* 
verstes in this hour of great crisis, and to act unitedly in the cause of India’s 
freedom. The Commiuce call upon all Congress Committees and Congressmen 
generally to be prepared for all dcvdopmeiiu and eventualities, and to show 
restraint of word and deed so that notliing may be said or done which is not 
in keeping with India’s honour or the principles for which the Congress stands. 
The Committee warn Congressmen against any hasty action in the shape of 
dvil disobedience, political strikes and the like. The Committee will watch the 
situation and the activities of the Bridih Government in India, and will not 
hesitate to guide the country to take furtlicr steps whenever the necessity for 
this arises. The Committee desire to impress upon all Congressmen that a pro- 
gramme of reststmnee, commensurate with the magnitude of the issue before the 
country, requires perfect disciplhie wilhm Cpogrcss ranks and the consolidation 
of the Congress organisation. 

The Working Committee realise that die non-violent resistance offered 
by the Congross in the past has sometimes been mixed with violence. The 
Committee desire to impren upon all Congressmen that any resistance that may 
bai^ to be offered must be purged of all viol»ce, and to remind them of 
3ie pledges taken to this effwt as early as 1921, during the Congress Session 
at Ahmedabad, and repeat^ on many subsequent occasions. 

Hmijom, 28-10-1939 
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OtiUif Z6, i9S9 

Mr« Wedgwood Bcnn mnd I Aave vory^oAco ooidronied each other in the 
field of Indian debate. We have somelimet diiagreed^ and very strongly dia* 
agreed, but we have socnetimci agreed* Tonight ... let us for a few mo- 
ments lodt back upon the occasions on which we liave agreed. 1 very vrell 
remember one of tlicm when he and 1, some eight or nine yean ago in 
this House, were defending Lord Irwin from critictsms of those who said, he 
ought not to have ' had conversations vdth Mahatma Gandhi. . . « I am 
sure that he and 1 are agreed that today it is a matter of satisfactioa that 
the Viceroy siiould see leaden of the principal parties concerned, even the 
most extreme leaden, even my old fdiow^Harrovtan, Pandit Nehru. 

Since Mr. Wedgwood Benn and I last took part in these Indian de- 
bates, many events of staggering importance have taken place in the urorld. 
... At a time when democracies were being destroyed in Europe, we have 
seen eleven great democratic Cirovemnients come into being in India and join 
their forces with democratic peot>lai of the world. These ought surely to be 
grounds for great satisfaction to every membei of the House. 

It was with this background cm the Indian achievement that on Sep- 
tember 3 of this year India and the British Ccmimonwealih of Natims were 
faced with war. I'he crisis . . « found India united in its determination to 
resist brute force and in the rrali/ation that the danger was a common dan- 
ger thrratrtiiiig every |Mrl of the British Cjonimonwealth of Nations. It was 
in the fare of litis unity that the Viceroy . . . showed his whole-hearted and 
sincere desire for Indian goodwill and co-operation . . . he , . . had a scries 
of interviews with the leaden of Indian of>inion and ... he made two defi- 
nite proposab. The first was rather in the nature of a plodgr. It was a 
clear and definite sutement that, at the end of the war. there would be a 
reconsideration of the constitutional problem in the light of die experience of 
recent yean. Secondly, %viih a view to availing himfclf of Indian advice and 
widi tlvt intention ofbringing Indian kaders within his confidence, he suggested 
that a Ckmsultative Committee should be formed to discuss vridi hiro many 
p r oble im arising out of the war, and to bring him into the closest and nmt 
cMstant contact with the trends of Indian opinion. . . • 

^ VUt pp. 302, 317, 333 and 372. Only extricls are reproduced beie. 
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The prapenl m Mdiii t the CoandtAtive Committee ww made with Mm 
fiiD dwirr to ebtaio Ae grcetett powiblr co-cpe n i t io o with the p ri o c ipo l 
bodies of Indian pubhe opinian. The Congrast admittedly the g w a tat party 
in lndia> njected it. Non-Gongrae India tepremnting, it nmit be lemern* 
bcre d , many millione of Imhaoe, wlntantially a ecqn e d it. It may be asked, 
tsould it not have been passible fiir the Vioerey to have gone hirdier and 
m a d e some kind of proposal that would have avoided Ah Avhian of 
opinion between Gongtcss and nen-Gongress India? Thh h the Ast ques* 
tion, and it h a very ioqiartaiit queslian, to which I would invile Ae 
attentioo of the House. If the members are to follow its iotgilicalions, Aey 
must recall to tbehr minds some of the most important d i scu ssi ons that took 
place over the Government of India Act. They centred round the pledge of 
Do m in i on Status and the aim of the Indian policy. These pledges, m Mr. 
Wedgwood Benn hm said, were repeated time after time. They were re- 
affirmed in very precise terms m the speech wiA which I introduced the 
rcsdifii^ of the Govemmeot of Indie Bills 

I made it deerg end I meke it deer egein todeyg thet we stood by 
Lofd Irwin’s pledge end thet when %ve spoke of Dominion Status we meant 
whet we said, end did not mean some system of government thet deprived 
Indie of the full sums of equality urith other members of the British Com- 
monwealth. 

There ere no two kinds of Dominion Sums as some people seem to 
think. The Dominion Sutus thet we oontempleted %ves the Dominion Sutus 
which has been described by Mr. Wedgwood Bonn — the Dominion Sutus 
of 1926. 1 went on to sute thet Dominion Sutus is not a prise thet is 
given to a deserving community, but is the recognition of the facts thet 
actually exbt. As soon as these facts exist in Induig and in my view the 
sooner they exist the better» the atm of our policy will be achieved. If there 
are difficulties in the way, they are not of our making, lliey are inherent 
in the way they are between the classes and communities in the great sub- 
continent. It must be the aim of the Indians themsdves to remove these 
divisions just as it should be our aim to help Indians in their task. 

So ftr are we from wishing to divide and govern that we regard these 
divisions as a calamity and are ready to do our utmost to remove them« We 
have shown our good Bdth in the matter. We showed it when %re made the 
Communal Award. At dut time stqiparing we had wished to divide and 
conquefg we might very well have said: Settle your own communal differ- 
ences first. Until you have settled them there can be no constitutional 
advance* We did not take that couise, but at great risk to ourselves and in 
the fiice of much criticism, we made the Communal Award without which 
provincial autonomy would have been impossibie* 

But in spile of our Award, diese divisianB still exist, and, until diey are 
removed, we have reqponsibilitiei to die minofitiei that we cannot rqmdiate. 
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HHit WM our pottiioil it» 1935» and it is our position today. We udsb to 
toe these diviskiiis removed* but we shall never get them removed if we 
ihilt our eyes to thdr eustence and refuse to admit that they are Aeie. 
It is these divisions that have made so difficult the task of tettiog up iwgMMi* 
sible government at the Centre and of achieving the great ideal of an All- 
India Federation. 

The Princes are afraid of domination by British India* the Muriims are 
firmly opposed to a Hindu majority at the Centre. The Depressed CltouM and 
other minorities genuinely believe that responsible government meaning a 
Government dependent on the Hindu nudity* vrill sacrifice their inlerests. 
These anxieties will exist. 1 wish Uiey did not. 

But as long as they exist* it is impossible for the Government to aooepi 
the demand for immediate and full responsibility at the Centre on a parti- 
cular date. If we did so we should be false to the pledges that time after 
time we have given in the most solemn words to die Muslims* other minori- 
ties and the European community. 

It mav be said, *Supposing that full and immediate responsibility at 
the Centre is impossible, are ilicrc not other steps Uiat could be taken to 
show our good faitli and to make clear to India that the goal is just as much 
in our minds today as it was when we made tliose pledges four yean ago?* 
Mr. Wedgwood Bcnn himself made a number of tliese suggestions this after- 
noon and I will try to deal wtUi them. Firstly* let me disabuse him of the 
idea wliich I think he held dial we are contemplating in the near future 
on Imperial War Cabinet in London and that in it India ought to be re- 
presented by more than a single representaUve. At present there is no anten- 
lion to set up an Imperial War Cabinet of that kind. If and when die time 
comes, I will certainly renieintier the oijscrvatiuns he has made on die sub- 
ject, and I imagine they will be given extremely careful attention. Next he 
spoke on the firojcct diat has been discussed more, than once before. He asked : 
**W'ould it not be pcjssiblc to introduce into the Viceroy*! CZouncU political 
leaders who would hold portfolios in certain of the great departments?’* I have 
said, this is not a new proposal, as I remember its being made during the 
discusstons of the Jobu Select Committee. 

1 think the Leader of the Opposition himself made it at one time. Wc 
went fully into it then and at that time we found ourselves confronted by 
certain difficulties in the way of its adoption. I do not enumerate those 
difficulties tonight. 1 wish to close no door* I wish to explore every possibility 
within the ambit of the Government of India Act. « . . 

Mr* Wedgwood Bam then sp<^ of the discuisioos that look pla ce la 
the last War on the sut^ect of the conststutioo* He m e nti oned the Montagu- 
discussions and asked whether it woiaM be ponfible for disnifowi 
of that Idiid to take place in the couise of this war. 

I do not wish to give a final answer but I wmdd point out that In 
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certiAi rcipcc u die fitmtioa today dsffos a good deal from tbe litiialioa at 
the time of tha Moougu-Cb clinifo fd diectiMtom. The iiMief had not then 
beeome eo bitter at they have today. I am thinking more paHkulaily of the 
communal iiitie. Furthert at any rale at tbe btB^ning of a war, it seemi 
to me imponihle for dwcuaiiooi of that kind to take place. The Montagu- 
Chehmford ditctiiiione only took place, 1 think, thiee years after the begin* 
ttiag of the last War. As 1 have said, however, I would rather not give a 
final answer tonight on a point of that kind. 

Nor indeed vfould I give a final answer on another point, Mr. Wedg* 
wood Bonn has raised, namely, that there should be a general election in 
India. At any rate, at the beginning o€ a %rar general^ election would seem 
to me to be almost imponible. In India, officials are working night and 
day on war work. Moreover, there would be the fact that the communal 
feeliiigi would, I am sure, be very much aroused in an election and while 
again I do not want to dogmatize and use terms like ‘never* and ‘in no 
circumstances' I would say that as things are today, a general election to 
the Central Legislature would in my opinion be impossible. 

To come back to the broad question of consultation, the Viceroy has not 
tied himself down to the exact methods of this omsultation. It is essentially 
a question to be settled between him and the political leaders. I am able 
to state that he is ready to discuss the method and details with the leaden, 
and he proposes %rithout delay to send an invitation to meet him for these 
discussions. Until these and other dkeussions take place, I claim that it 
would be a blunder of the first magnitude to take up an irrevocable posi- 
tion. Let the Indian leaden weigh these possibilities. Let them meet and 
discuu them once again with the Viceroy, and let them also ponder once 
again upon the alternatives. 

As regards the alternative of direct and inunediate responsibility at the 
Centre, I hope I have convinced tlie House that in the present circumstances 
it is inqxissible to accept an alternative of Uiat kind. 

I come to another alternative, and I would ask the Indian leaders seri* 
ously once again to ponder upon it. I wish indeed that 1 had not to make 
any reference to it at all. It is the alternative of non-co-operation, an alter* 
native under which the Indian Congrem goes its own way, and the British 
Government and the minority communitiet in India go theirs. If it came 
to this imue, we should have no dioice. The King Emperor’s Government 
must be carried on, and it would be carried on with efficiency, with strength 
and with justice. We, like any odier Govemment in similar circumstances, 
would give tbe Viceroy our full siqsport. But let every man of goodwill in 
India and Great Britain oontemplaie die waste that such a chapter of non* 
oosaperatioo would mean. There would be a waste of all our oonstitiitional 
efforts with these many years of Round Table Conferences, Joint Select Com* 
nuttass and debates in this Uoiim. • . • 
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I hoped tiiot when the Act come into force, this chapter would be 
Inonght to an endL But it is here now in the lace of the greatest crisis that 
has ever confronted the world, a crisis in which our danger is Indians and 
India's danger ours, in which our determination to set up new and better 
Older in the world is as great as India's and India’s is as great as oun. 
There is grave risk of our driAing into a position in which %re shall be wran* 
gling with each other instead of fighting the enemy on the common front* 

1 am told, though I can scarcely believe it, that it is being said in sonw 
quarters in India that the British Government is searching ibr a conflict. I 
repudiate that suggestion with all the power 1 liave. llie British Government 
wants coKiperaUon and not conflict. I1ie British Government wants to tee the 
aim of its policy achieved and conditions realiied in wliich India can lake 
its true place in the British Common%mdth of free peoples. Non-co-operation 
may put the clock back for yean. Wlicther iu promoters desire it or not, 
non-co-operation leads to civil disobedience, to brradies of law and order and 
to a vicious circle of riot and repre^ion from which we had hoped to have 
escaped for ever. 

Until these things actually }iap|>en, I will not iKlieve that they are go- 
ing to happen. I shall continue to believe tliat when these great f>eoplrs of 
our own and the (>coples of India are faced with a common danger and 
inspired with a common ideal that nan-co-o|>era(ion of any large section of a 
community would be a calamity and futility of the first magnitude. Millions of 
Indians in British India and in the States agree \%4th this view. They wiili 
to co-operate with lu just as much as we wish to work with them. And the 
Congress party itself —1 quote the words of Mr. Gandhi spoken three da>'S 
ago— **wanted to help Britain by giving her moral sup^Kirt which was its sfic- 
ciality. llie (Congress would not give this unless it wa.s clear that Brilaitfs 
morality was wholly sound.’* 

I claim tiuit our fxisition is as sound a; a txll. In gocKl lailli and (per- 
fect smeeritv, we have started India on llie greatest consiiiutlonal es)irrifnent 
that die world had ever seen. We have long ago set aside imperialistic 
ambitions. Wc believe Uiat our mission in the world » not to govern other 
people but to help other people to govern ihcmscKfai. It was in this spirit 
that Parliament passed a series of great Acts which gave die Dominions their 
free constitudon. It was in this spirit diat wc passed the Covernfiient of 
India Act of 1935 and under which, of our o%vfi free will, wc traruferred 
wide authority to the Indian Government. It is in this spirit that we intend 
to administer the Act and during the war to do our utmost to remove the 
divtitont that stand in the way of the full achievement. And when the war 
ends, and ends victoriously as a result of the Empire’s united eflbrts, we aiemn 
to proceed at once to deal with the comdiutional difficulties that have emerged 
in the experience of recoit years. Non-co-operatioa, and non-co-operation 
alone, %rill stop this swift and steady progten. . « , Siidi a bread! iii the 
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c o mm oii Imu woM be a repudktioii at once of Ibe gnveit tnoBimti ia 
woricl*s hiftoiy of the call to both of ui to reritt the aoponor, to SigtA' 
brute iorem and to build by a new and better older in the wocUL • . « 

**lt wai noi***-I quote the Prime Miiiister*t weighty wer di of October 
12 — *^with any vindictive purpoee that we embarfced on the war but tinqily 
in defence of beedom/* It it not akme freedom of small natkmi that is at 
stake. Thece b also in Jeopardy the peaecfiil cabtenoe of Great Britain, the 
Dominions, India, the rest of the British Empbe, France and indeed of all 
freedom-loving natums. Whatever may be the brae of the premot strugi^ and 
ia whatever way it may be brought to a condinioo, the erorld will not be 
the same world that ere have known before. ... In thb new world India 
has a great part to play, perhaps in area the greatest of any Ariatic country, 
a great part also in the British Commcmwealth of Nations, for it will be an 
outward and visible sign that with us there b no racial dboimination. It 
hat a great part also to play in the world at large, for India should stand out 
as a model of a League of Nations from which ivar has for generations been 
banished and the rule of law and justice firmly set. With thb great hope 
before us let us once and for all abandon the barren paths of non-co-operation 
and help each other to win the ufar and to win peace and in thb double 
victory to take a great step towards the fruition of Indians hopes. 

Thi HindusUm TimtSf 27-10«1939; also Thi Ikdian Annual JUgistir, 1939, 
Vol. II, pp. 396-403 


AFPENIMX XV 

TRAVAMXIRE GOVERNMENT PRESS NOTE^ 

In a communique issued on the 23rd September, 1939, the Travancore 
Government pointed out that they cannot permit an organized scheme of 
agitation at this Juncture in view of the present situation and the industrial 
and economic position of the people who are affected by the adverse condi- 
tions produced by the war in a country so dependent on imports and ex- 
ports as Travancore. They gave a warning that such a scheme of agiudon 
b bound to give rise to serious repercussioiis, and the Government who have 
a duty to protect the law-alnding dtbens of the State would be forced to 
take all necfasary steps for maintaining normal conditioos. 

The Travancore Stale Congrew have now arranged for the holding of 
puUk meetingi on the 8th, 16th and 24th of every Malabar month, these days 
beiiig styled as Civil Liberties Day, Rcqponsible Government Day and Pdi- 
tMl Prisoners* Day rcqaecdvciy. Vohmteer rallies, epeaing of training 
camps, and what b called organisatiosi work are also contemplated. It b 

I p. 929. 
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Mied lltfii ilMe d kwww i tratf oBi ut timed m begin on the day precedim 
Ae remeumcffinimt ef the fiiaetiQiis in cdc bmti en of the birthi^ «f Mb 
WllihnfBi the Mnhernja. 

Al penoM ere herdiy warned not to take part in ikem d emoiwtr a liemi 
and raMm; and againet attempts by means oT pamphlets, leafetSi eie., in in* 
flame piddfe opfasion and promote agitation and unrest. Persons organiaiag 
or taking part in such agitatiott and demonstrations are Kable to be dealt 
with under the Defence of Timvanoore Proclamation and Rules without Air* 
ther notice. 


CHiar SecaaTAav to Govaaimairr 


Husua CStircKaanYt TatVAunauM, 
October SO, 1939 

IMM999 


VKEROrS BROADCArr DBiCLARATiON^ 


5, t9S9 

It is with profound regret that I have to announce that the conversa* 
lions which, at my instance, had been inaugurated between the representa* 
dves of the Congress and the Muslim League have so far not achieved 
what I had hoped. The country is emitlcd to know, in a matter of such 
moment and at a time of such gravity, what was the nature of t)ic propo- 
sidon which I invited my friends in those two organisations to consider. I 
shall tomorrow pubibh conespondence which will make the position per* 
feedy clear. Let me only say that my object has been, in these discussions, 
to bring together the leaders of the great pardet and to endeavour to secure, 
as a remit of personal contact between them, and with what personal assbl* 
ance I could myself give, that measure of agreement in the Provinces whidt, 
in thdr view, would enable them to put forward proposals for a eonstnicdve 
advance at the Centre for the period of the war, such as would be represented 
by some expansion of the Govemor-GeneraPs Executive Council and by the 
indudon in it of poHdml leaders. 

My deefawMiaa of October 17^ co nt enudotcd • comulMtive poi^. It 
offerM Ml MTHtfoaeBt reUtivdy m United m tint graiip only becMiie of 
ntMbnd d i mgencei of view b e t ween die great cem nun i t ie . , divergence,, the 
eriMen ce of wUch held out no hope of hwnonioui trariong M the CSentre on 
the btnii of joist menbmhip of siy Executive Gouncil at « tfane when 


1 Pi* pp. S36 mM S72. 

SThe MKoe, however, hn *18”; *dr Appendix XII. 
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hanMiiioiii worldEg wit of Amt ioiportiiice. NevertMiM* 1 iim pcnundid Hm/lt 
thif gHntp holdt <mt gnmt poMibilitaei ibr ike fiHiire--- 90 Mbili^ I CmI ture;^ 
greater than are commonly realized. 

I need not lay that it it a profound ^dkappointmeat to alktr to 
much endeavour on the part of Hit Majetty*t GoimuMntft on the. part of^ 
thote leaden widi whom 1 have confcmd and of their fraeodti at wcM at on 
my own part, diat we have no more to thow and that in so many ptendooes 
we should be left with no choice but to use the emergency paovkioot in sert ed 
for that purpose in the Government of India Act. At for thote pmvitioni, 
let me emphasize that they are an expedient and not a sanction. My own 
strong feeling in regard to their use 1 cannot better convey than by a 
paraphrase of the quotation that appears in Arabic characters upon the great 
gateway at Fatehpur Sikri. lliat quotation says: **Life it a bridge— a bridge 
that you shall pass over. You shall not build your home upon it.** 

Nor, in the wider field, do I propose to take this disappointment as 
final, or to abandon the efforts I am making to bring about a friendly ad- 
justment of the differences in this country to ilie end that we can continue 
to co-operate over the achievement of our common objectives. Differences 
and difficulties such as those which now threaten to retard — even reverse — 
the course of constitutional development in India and the earliest attaiiunent 
of the common goal will not disappear spontaneously, nor will they be con- 
jured away by any refusal to recognize their existence. They wdll be resolved 
only by negotiations, carried out in a spirit of mutual accommodation and 
trust and with a firm resolve to succeed. 

I will say no more than that to-night. But I would ask for patience 
and for the goodwill of the Indian people and of the great political organ- 
izations — their membets and tlicir leaders — in the efforts I propose to coiitinuc 
to make. 

The difficulties arc great. How great they arc has been most clearly 
revealed by the events of the last six weeks. But Uie attempt to rctoncile 
them b one which it is imperative to make and in which, whether I fail or I 
succeed, I shall spare no effort to bring about the result whi^ is, I know, at 
the heart of all of those who care for India and for her future. 

77k Mian Amuta/ Vol. il» p. 245 
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VKlBROrS PRB^ATORr REMARKS TO CORRESROJfDEMCB 
' WITH LEADERS^ 


S, tm 

I natt invited Mr« Gandhi» Dt. Rajendrm Prasad and Mr. Jinnah 
fo come to me on November 1, and wc discutied the whole position 
with them fhmkly. I had already in my previous conversations discussed 
with them, as witli almost all my visitors, from various aspects the ponibi'* 
lity of an expanuoh of the Govemor^Generars Council. 1 now told them 
that if in regard to association at the Centre, we had been unable to go Atr- 
ther' than the Consultative Group, it was because of the lack of prioi agree- 
ment between the major communities such as would contribute to harmo* 
nious working in the Centre. 1 added that the manifestos issued on 22nd 
October, by the Congress Working Committee and the Muslim League, had 
shown*" only too clearly the gulf that existed l>etween the attitude of these two 
great partfes. 

Y begged my visitors in these circumstances to meet and to have db« 
c^ions an^ong them^Ivcs on the Provincial position, with a view thereafter 
to putting forward in agreement proposals which could be contidered for 
some expansion of the Govcfnor-Generars Council at the Centre. I told them 
that 1 saw no necessity for ever>' detail of the differences between tliem in 
the Provinces to be resolved. What was nerdrd was a suflicient resolution 
of those differences to make the devising of scheme for harmonious co-opera- 
tion at the Centre practicabfe. ' Y beggi^ them in the most earnest manner 
to spare no endeavour to reach agreement; amt 1 empluisixed tliat this was 
essentially a question affecting Indians on which agreement between Indiam 
themselves was what I was anxious to secure. 1 repeated the profound 
anxiety not only of myself but of His Majesty*! Government to leave oothtog 
undone which would contribute to achieve that agreement. 

The discussions which 1 suggested have taken place. But the result to 
me has begn a profound disappotniment. 'lliere remains today entire dts- 
^^trcemejiit between the TtpresenUlives of the major parties on fundamental 
isn^ AU I will say nqw is 4hat 1 amjiot prepared to accept this failure. 1 
progose in due course to^try again, in consultation with the leaders of these 
great partica and the Princes, to see if even now there may still be the 
4 poinbtiity of securing unity. J>uring all the tune 1 have been in India^ there 

^ Vide pp. 336, 342 and 372. Chily extracts are reproduced here. 
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k aotUag I have beta non — l i oia to mcwc Oma aaitjr, aad wktf ih** 
ten h* mute to India thu it petkspt ahtayt eealbed. Uatty, toa^ awaat 
diat ladiaatt mdiaicver their co mmunity or uduuevcr dtcir party oHogioner, 
and nvfaether they duvell in Mtith India or in the Indian Statct, nmit vvorit 
together in a wwa o n le h c m e. It it worth a gmat deal to try to bring ihat 
about. I may have been untuooeniul to far but 1 will try again. And whea 
1 try again 1 would adc India to remember my diBcultin, aad give nm ere* 
dit fir an eameit gOaduritt and an earaett deaire to aaiit. We are dialing 
with a problem that hat defeated the united endeavoun of the greaictt organ* 
iaationt in thit country. There are gnve diffiercnoet of view vdiidi have 
to be taken into account, wdiicb thould be bridged. There are atrang aad 
deqply rooted intercttt which are entitled to the fiillett conaderation aad 
whflte attitude it not a thing lightly to be bruthed atide. There are minor* 
itiet which ate great in numbera at well at great in hietoric inqiortanee, 
aad in culture. Thote are all lactara to which lull wei^ hat to be given. 
But complex at the problenai are, I refute to regard the m at inaoltdiie, aad 
I prefer to believe that, like other human prohicmt, they will yield to 
patient diicuiiion in a tpirit of goodwill. In thit belief I am encouraged by 
the friendly feeling which hat pervaded my ditciutiont with the leadera of 
partiei. 1 would atk the country, and I would atk the leaden of the great 
political partica and their comtituena, who I know have faith in thote lead* 
en, and are aUy led by them, to give me the help which I to mudi need 
if there it to be any hope of overcoming our dilBcultict and reaching the 
retult which I am ture that we all of ut deaite. 

ITu teduM AimtuU /ttgiskr, 1939, Voi. 11, p. 411 

AmMDix xvm 

LORD Z^TLAJW'S STATEMSMT* 


/ftemhr 7, 1939 

I am grateful Ibr thit opportunity to make tome obaervadona on thit 
nutter and the Houae trill, I hope, fbrgive me if my aaawer runt to tome 
little length. 

1 need hardly tay dtat Hit MAitoty*a Government dune die p rofound 
regret of the Governor-General at the ftQure of dee eoandtadona vriiidi he 
had been holding during the bat wedc to p ro du ce an agreeawat bet weea re* 
preaentatives of the Oongteit oa the one hand aad the AS*Iadia MuaBm 
League on fhe other. May I reumd the Houte briefly dut the previout tflt- 
euMidni, which the Governor-General had been to patkady co n duct in g flar 
aeveral weefa past, had oonvineed him dial dwre wat Ktde, if any, proapeet 

* Fifo n». S38 and 372. 
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•f-MCuriat Ml •grecmcat oo pbai which he hed been eenddcrin g wMi dw 
iAlleet ef bringing Indkne into M wri e ri en with the Oentnl Govemment of 
tndfat on dw cendnet eT wer. unkw eaeae eecenunodniioo could lint be 
rierherl on the diflkultiei felt by the Moelenw at to their poridon in dm 
Pravinoei where the Oongim Govenuaentt were in power? 

As the House will hove seen froen the docnments puhlhhed yesierdey, 
that the Gongreu has definitely refused to ceswi d er any concrete plant 
such as those outlined by the Govemor^Qeoeral, unicM Hit Miti***?’* Govern* 
ment should be willing first to make a rfeclaration to the eflect that India 
is an ind ep e n d e nt nation and that His Miyctty't Govenunent will raise no 
opposition to her future form of Government being determined, widiout their 
intervention, by a Constituent Assembly called iqion the widest possible bath 
of franchise and by agreement in regard to ootnmunal re p res en mtioo. The 
Congress have further cooshtently taken the line which they still maintain 
that the fact there are racial and religious minorities in India h of no rele> 
vance in that connection and that it hat always been the intention of the 
Congress to secure through the constitution to be framed by Indians thecs* 
sdves such protection for their rights at may prove acceptable to the minori* 
det. 

Hh Mtyesty’s Government find it impassible to accept thh posidon. 
The long standing Bridth coonecdon with India has left Hh Mbd^ty's 
Government with obligadons towards her which it h impassible tat them to 
shed by dhinteresting themselves wholly in the shaping of her future form 
of Government. Moreover, one outstanding result of the recent di s e tnsi on s in 
which the Governor>General has been engaged with representadves of all 
pardes and interests in India has been to establish beyond doubt the fact 
that a declaradon in the sense proposed with the summary abamhmment 
by Hh Majesty’s Government of their positian in India would be fiw from 
aocepmUe to large secdoiu of Indian pt^niladon. 

But thh does not mean that we had in any sense weakened in our deter* 
wiinMtina to ossht India by such means as are in our power to reach without 
avoidable driay the posidoo to the Bridrii Commoimealth of Nadons to which 
we are pledged. Let me take thh opportunity for removing sonw doubts 
■«Mt suspiciaas whidi app ea r to have been felt in India about r e fe r e nce in 
the recokt India debate in the House of Co mm o n s by Lord Privy Seal to 
"Dominksi Status of 1926” as being the status we co nt emplate figr India. The 
ng f Mdon , I understand, has been made that the passage of the Statute of West* 
in 1931 has prod u ced for the Dos n i n ions to which the Statute tVpUes 
a smtuB which h sosnewhat diflferent from and h superior to the r ri a d o n s hip 
desertbed in the BaUtaur Dedaradon contained in the report of Imperial Con* 
feienoe of 1926. 

Tbh Houae at all events will have an d M kid t y in heHeving me when 1 
eay that there is no f bu n d atinn far any such siigg wtin n, hiy Right Hanoucahle 
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friciid (Sir Sunud Horn) nfarred id Domkiioo Stafui dT 1926 btamt hwm 
m duuycw Ibe Impenal Coofimnoe dcKribed cliettstiat of the Doniiiioot ood 
Ae ttmliif so dcKribed hotnoi beoi olteoed by anything ndueb has aoee ooeun- 
rod, tho Statute of Wcstaunisler bavtng merdy given legal dibct to cat ain 
consequences of the constitutional position as was then locogoiaed, 

I t was our hope that the plans whicfa the Oovemor-Gcneral has indicated, 
induding as they did the incorporation of the leaden of the main political 
partitt in India in the Central GovemmeiN, if they could have been brou^t 
into play, would have done mudi towards fadlitating the removal of the out- 
standing obstacle at present in India's path. The Govemor-Geneml has made 
it dear dint be is not deterred by his prcmnt failure in^ hoping for a recon- 
stderadoo by the parties interested and His Majesty’s Government warmly ap- 
prove the readmess which he has eaprened to be of such service as he can when- 
ever an opportunity oocuis. 

Meanwhile the positsoa at the moment it that in Bengal, the Punjab 
and Sind Ministries which in those Provinces do not owe allegiance to the Con- 
gress Party remain in office; in 6ve of the remaining eight Provinces %diere the 
Congress Governments have been in power, those Governments have now resign- 
ed and in the other three Provinces the Governments arc expected to resign 
in the very near future. I'here appears to be in one Province — Assam — the 
possibility of an alternative government, but with this one exception the Gov- 
ernors have found or will very shortly find themselves with no option, since alter- 
native Ministries in a position to command the confidence of the legislature 
are not forthcoming, but to assume to themselves by proclamation powers which 
the provisions in the Act enable them to assume in such a situation. 

Let me make it plain that Section 93 of the Act under which this action 
has been taken is in no sense a penal provision; it simply provides a machi- 
nery the possible necessity for which Parliament in its wisdom foresaw if, to 
quote the words of Uic Act, *'a situation has arisen in which the Gtwernment 
of a Proviace cannot be carried on in accordance with the provisions of this Act 
far carrying on the King’s Government.” 

It is our hope that in the absence of opposition from supporters of the 
GongreM or from other quarters, the Governors with the aid of their official 
‘ advimrt and members of the public services will succeed in conducting smcKithly 
and efficiently the administration of the Provinces, the difference being — 
obviously a fundamental difference — that their actions vnU be decided in res- 
ponsibility to this Houm, to this Parliament; and not in pursuance of advice 
tendered to them by MtniHeri responsible to the Provincial Ic^slaturc. 
We greatly regret that the Miniitrm which have with so much seal been carry- 
ing on the Government of their 'great Prcrrinces and tackling with enerjgy and 
resdurce the many problems with which administratitm has naturally broii|^t 
' them into contact should hnve^ found at necessary to withfaxdd their further 
* s err ke s *ftom thrir dountry, but we refose to believe that this withdrawal will 
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Ipiiftv kog mA we ah^ coaiiBue to hope, so long ■■ taty gromids Ibr mdi 
liq^ fwn s iB, atpeod Mi uit i o ns I^ the Gomnon need hove only • stenpoinry 
duMdien, fiir I ceaMiuredw House that theGowemcss twill be only too nody 
IP seeeU to their eouasds respoosil^ advisen as soon as they arc availafale. 

Tkt hSm Ammd JerjuPr, 7959. Vd. 11. pp. 411^ 


LETTER FROM CO^RESS FRESiDEJTT TV THE VKEROT* 

Biola House, New Oaua, 
Hrnmlm 5. 7959 

I thank you for your letter of November 2. embodyinK io concre te 
form die pnqiantian vwhidi you had placed before us when we saw you on 
November 1. My eolleaguei and 1 have given our earnest ooniideratioB to it. 
We have had also the advantage of full talks with Mr. M. A. Jinnah. But we 
find ouiaelves unable to vary the answer we gave you during the interview. 

At the outset 1 would like to say that both Gaiidhiji and I missed at the 
interview any reference to the main and moral issue raised by the Cotigrcss 
about clarification of war aims without which it was impassible fiir the Congress 
to consider any subsidiary proposal. 

The present crisis has arisen owing to the outbreak of the war in Run^ 
and die action of the British Government in declaring India a belligerent eoun* 
try without the consent of the Indian petqiie. This crisis is entirely poUtioil 
and is not related to the communal issue in India. It raised vital questions in 
regard to the war aims of the British Government and the position of India in 
relation to diem. The Congress Working Committee, as you are aware, i s su e d 
a lengthy statement on SqMember 14, 1939, in which they invited the British 
Government to declare their war aims, and in particular bow these alms 
were going to apply to India and to be given effect to in the pseseat. 
It was further stamd diat die Indian people mutt have die right of seif* 
determination by fiaming their own eonstitution through a Constituent Asseni- 
biy without external intetfierence and should guide their own poliey. On 
October 10, 1939, die Alhlndia Oot^ress Committee iqiproved of and endorsed 
dih stsdement, and stated diat hi the dedaration to be m ad e by the British 
G overnm e n t, India must be dedared an iadqpendent nation and present appli* 
eatioadwuld be given to tide status to the largest possBile extent. TheCiwimlt- 
tee fiirdier added that Indian fiwedom nmst be based on de m ocm e y and 
unity and die feB — and p rotection of the rights of aii ntin^tiek 

Stibseqnen t to titis, die poBcy of die Britieb C ovopi n i ent was dadwed In 
die ^^ceregal statement, extracts fnxn wMdi you ham been good ent a igb to 

» VUt p. 371. 
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tend me. Thii ititeiiieot wis cttMidered by die CcMigrcM Woridng O e mmi tiee 
ioon After, and the CSommittee exprcMcd tlicir ofmjoo that it waa onfbrtwate 
and wholly uiMtiffiictoiy. As a consequence of this, they fidt conydlfad to 
declare that they %rcfe unable to give any support to Great Britain and to call 
upon the Provincial Govemmenti, in Provinces where die Congress is in a 
majority, to tender their resignations. 

It is worthy of note that the Viceregal declaration of Briddi policy met 
with disapproval of the overwhefaning body of opinion in India, even outside 
the Congreis. 

Subsequent statements made on behalf of the British Government in Par- 
liament have not made any essential difference to the policy outlined in the 
Viceregal statement and, as you have rightly pointed out, that policy is 
still governed by the extracts firom it that you have kindly sent us. I am 
afraid it is quite impossible for us to accept this policy or to consider any steps 
to further co-operation unless the policy of the British Government is made 
dear in a dedaration on the lines suggested by the Congress. 

It has pained us to find the communal question being dragged in this 
connection. It has douded the main issue. It has been repeatedly said on 
behalf of the Qongreis that it is our earnest desire to setde all points of com- 
munal controversy by agreement and we propose to continue our efforts to this 
end. But I would point out that this question docs not in any respect come in 
the way of a dedaration of Indian freedom as suggested above. Such a decla- 
ration applies to the whole of India and not to any particular community, and 
the Constituent Assembly which will frame Indians oonslitutioo will be formed 
on the widest possible basis of franchise and by agreement in regard to communal 
representation. We are all agreed that there must be iiill protection of minority 
ri|^ts and interests and this protection should be by agreement between the 
parties ooncemed. The British Government talking of sharing the burden has, 
in our opinion, made a settlement of die quesdon much more diflBcult than it 
AomM have been. It should allay all real anxiety on the part of the British Gov- 
oenment when the Congras declares that it contemplates no constitudoo which 
does not carry with it the protection of real minorities to their satisfiictioii. 

It seems to us that a dear dedaration of the Jdnd suggested is an cnen- 
dal preliminary to any liirther consideration of the matter. I should like to 
add that recent devdopments in the European war have made it all the nsore 
neossmry lor a dear enundadoo of war aims. If a ladibctory dedaration is 
inade,adiscusriQii ofAeprqposal madeby your Excellency will be appropriate 
and vmM and we ihaS i^adly dfimum U widi you. 

Xt is periuqis unneces sa ry to stale that Gandhip is in ftiB agreensent with 
1 ^ letter. We pro pem to leave toniorrow evening for Waidha imkH your 
Excellency denret otherwise. 

7bt Hmiisum Times, 6-11-1939 
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CHUOMOLOCr 

(Jufy lS-^N99tmier SO, 1939) 

16: Gsndhiji was in Abbottabad since July 7. 

Jvfy 17: letter to Sikandar Hyat Khan» expresKd inability 

to agree with his alternative scheme of Federation. 

22: In statemoit to the Press, announced cancellation of 
his visit to Kashmir. 

Interview tt> Provincial Congress Committee members. 

Juljf 23: Message to Bombay Government Prohibition Board on 
decision to promulgate prohibition in Bombay from August. 
In letter to Adolf Hitler, Gandhiji appealed to him as **the 
one person in the world who can prevent a war which 
may reduce humanity to the savage state'*. 

Spoke at Abbottabad. 

On or before July 26: Discussion with Dr. Charles Fabri. 

July 26: Gandhiji left Abbottabad for Wardha. Kasturba 
Gandhi, Mahadcv Desai, Pyarelal and Dr. Sushila Nayyar 
accompanied him. 

Jufy 27: At Ghaziabad Station in the morning, Gandhiji got 
down and proceeded to Delhi in motor<car. 

At about 10.30 a.m., at Harijan Colony presided over first 
convocation of Harijan Industrial Home and gave away 
certificates to students. 

In aftiemoon, interview to Ghanshyamsingh Gupta, Speaker, 
Central Provinces Legislative Assembly, Vinayak Rao of Arya 
Samaj Satyagraha in Hyderabad State, and Deshbandho 
Gupta, who placed before him correspondence between 
Ghanshyamsingh Gupta and Akbar Hydari regarding relbrms. 
Gandhiji sulvised Himalayan States Peoples' ConferenM 
deputation to meet Jawaharlal Nehru, their Presithnt, in 
connection with firing in Dhami. 

Left Ddhi for Wardha by Grand Trunk Esqfiress. 

Jufy 31: S. K. Bole in his letter to Gandhiji said that **the 
agnatcffies to the memmrial acted boua and they never 
intmuted to offer any threat to die Bombay Ministry**. 

Aagatf I: In tdegram to Viceroy, Gandhiji regretted his inatnlity 
to see him in Ddhi on Ai^^ S. 
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August 3: Bosgal political priMMien decided to ratpend hunger* 
strike. 

Before Adjust 4: In letter to President, Tanzeemrul-Mominin, 
Gandhiji advised withdrawal of civil disobedience started by 
Shias in early June at a result of the Shia-Sunni dii^>ute. 

August 5: In discussion, persuade V. V. Sathe, a satyagrahi, to 
pos^wne his propos^ fast to seek redress of grievances against 
Bombay Government. 

As^st 7: Rajagopalachari introduced .in Madras Legislastive 
Council Temple*entry Authorization and . Indemnity Bill 
as passed by Madras L^jslative Assembly. 

August 8: **Arya Satyagraha** was called off. 

Auptst 11: The Congress Working Committee passed resolution 
disqualifying Subhat Chandra Bose from being President 
of Bengal Provincial Congress Conunittee for three years 
from August 30. 

August 23: In statement to the Press, Gandhiji replied to 
criticisms against two resolutions of Congress Working 
Committee — one disqualifying Subhas Chandra Bose and 
other on war. 

August 27: In statement to the Press on international crisis, 
declared: “I cannot emphasize my belief more forcibly 
than by saying that I personally would not purchase my 
own country's freedom by violence even if such a thing were 
a possibility." 

Before August 30: In message to Poles, sent “good wishes and 
blessings". 

August 31: In telegram to G. D. Birla, advised commercial 
community to “remain silent" on international crisis till 
“actual result is known”. 

S^tsmisr 2: Left for Simla in response to invitation from 
Viceroy. 

SsptsirAsr 3: England and France declared war on Germany. 

S^smbsr 4: Interview with Viceroy. 

S^tmUr 5: Gandhiji left fiur Wardha^ 

Issued statement on Simla visit. Sabarmati Ashram was 
officially declared as 'Harijan Ashram’. 

Stptmbsr 8: Congress Working Committee meeting began in 
Wardha. 
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11: Vioeray addreaed L^islative AaaemUy; anaoanced 
postpononent of Federation. 

5 ii|j W W i#ir 15: Gandhiji gave statement to the Ptea on Congiea 
Working Committee’s Manifesto. 

Gongrea Working Committee concluded its meeting. 

Stptmber 20: Gandhiji issued statement suggesting mode of action 
by the Ministries in view of Gongrea Working Committee 
Manifesto. 

S^tmber 23 and 24: Discuaion with members of Oxford Groups 

September 24: Gandhiji left for Simla on being invited by Viceroy 
for second round of talks. 

September 26: In Simla, interview with Viceroy. 

September 27 : Gandhiji left for Segaon. 

September 28: At Nagpur railw.iy station, answered questions on 
interview with Viceroy. 

In statement to the Prea, appealed to Lord Zetland to 
“forget the old language of imperialists and open a new 
chapter for all those who have been held under imperial 
bondage”. 

October 2: In Delhi, discussion with Rajendra Prasad and Jaura- 
harlal Nehru before their meeting with Viceroy. 

October 3: In meaage to British people tlirough The Manchester 
Guardian^ Gandhiji appealed for Britain’s sincerity in "professions 
about democracy”. 

October 5 : Interview witli Viceroy. 

October 6: Gandhiji reached Segaon. 

October 7-10: In Wardha attended Congress Working Committee 
meeting. 

October iO: A.I.G.C. passed Working Committee resolution on war. 
In Harijan article "On Trial”, Gandhiji observed that "Con- 
gressmen are unprepared for non-violent defence against 
armed invasion” and he declared, “it is better ftw India 
to (tiscard violence altogether even for defending her borders”. 

October 12: In letter to Dr. B. C. Roy, declined to shouldor 
burden of leaiding Congress and suggested to have Jawahhilal 
Nehru for that post. 

Oet^er 13: In statement, described A.I.C.C. resoludon on war 
at "moderate and wise” and af^peated to Congreimen "to 
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deiist fimn any acckm nvoold favour of iadbapfina 
defiance**. ' 

Oettjbtr 17: Viceroy made declaratitm of fodia’f ptditkal fiiture 
«id her attitude to war. 

Ottabtr 18: In statement to the Pres^ Gahdhip characterized 
Viceroy's declamtion as "jMrofimndly dnapp^ting*’. 

Ottobtr 19: At Wardha, in conference of Central Provinces and 
Berar Local Bodies* rejnetentatives, spoke on the Basic 
Education Scheme. 

O^obir 20: At Segaon» interview to Th» Times India. 

October 22: In note to Police Superintendent and Deputy 
Commissioner, Gandhiji declined their ofier to arrange for 
hit protection. 

Congress Working Committee passed resolution calling upon 
“Congress Ministries to tender their resignations**. 

October 23: In cable to world Press, Gandhiji declared: “Congress 
has left the door open to Britain to mend the mistake.** 

October 25-26: Discussion with members of Gandhi Seva Sangh. 

October 27: In statement to the Press, Gandhiji appreciated 
conciliatory tone of Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech in House of 
Commons but criticized his plea for protection of minorities in 
rejecting the Congress demand. 

Madras Ministry tendered resignation. 

October 28: Message to Basic Education Conference, Poona. 
October 31: Gandhiji left for Delhi to meet Viceroy. 

In Harijan article “The Congressman**, said, “for decisive 
action, the whole Congress has to move forward in confidence 
and with one mind.*’ 

Jfooember I: During his journey to Delhi wrote to Chinese- Pre- 
mier and children of China, expressing sympathy in their 
hardtiiip caused by Japanese aggi^on. 

In Delhi, along with Rs^dra Prasad and M. A. Jinnah, 
had joint conference with Vicen^. 

Continued tiilks witii Jinnah at tiie latter's residence. 

November 2: Spoke at opening oeresnony of Prayer Hall in 
Haryan Nivas. 

November 4: Interview with Viceroy. 

Ih interview to The Memekester Gmtrium, Gaacttilp said *he 
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:^y was dkodced at Lord Zetfand’s suggestion that the Oongrea 
is a Hindu otganiaation.* 

M ttt mkn 5: At Nai^pur, interview to the Press. 

Viceroy, in a Inoadcast, declared that his 'disappointment** 
at die kaiters* refiisal to agree to hit proposal to expand 
GovemmNGeneral’s Executive Ckiuncil to include representa- 
tives of the Gcmgress and the Muslim League was not 
“final** and that he would not “abandon the efforts . . . 
to bring about a fHendly adjustment'*. 

Xaomitr 7: In Harijm article “Opinions Differ’*, Gandhiji 
expressed hope that talks betuveen Jinnah and Jawaharlal 
Ndiru would result in producing “a basis for a lasting 
solution of the communal tangle**. 

November 8: In statement to the Press, referred to Viceroy's 
broadcast and Press statement and urged Britain to free 
India from bondage. 

November 14: Cabled statement to The News Chronicle^ London. 

November 18: Left for Allahabad. 

November 19: In Harijan article “The Only Way’*, said, “die 
Constituent Assembly provides the easiest method of arriving 
at a just solution of the communal problem.” 

At Allahabad, attended Cong^ss Working Committee 
meeting; laid foundation-stone for Kamala Nehru Memorial 
Hospital and addressed a large gathering. 

November 22: Congress Working Committee considered Gandhiji’s 
draft resolution on political situation in India. 

Noven^er 23: Gandliiji gave testimonial to Munnilal, a barber. 
Congress Working Committee passed Gandhiji's resolution. 

In letter addressed to Subhas Chandra Bose, Gandhiji ex- 
{dained that he was party to ban imposed on Bose. 
Discustion with U.P. Congress workers. 

November 24: In letter to people of Mysore, Gandhiji disapproved 
of Forest Satyagraha. 

November 25: Reached Wardha. 

November 27: In Harijan article^ “Swaraj through Women**, ex- 
horted women to take up spinning. 
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